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REFLECTIONS 


ON  THE 


SURGEONS'  BILL: 


IN  ANSWER  TO 


THREE  PAMPHLETS 


IN   DEFENCE  OF  THAT  BILL. 


JOHN  RING, 

MEMBER  OF  THE  CORPORATION  OF  SURGEONS 


The  petitioners  againft  this  Bill  have  great  reafon  to  complain. 
Their  privileges  have  been  violated  j  and  even  their  property 
has  been  invaded.  They  have  been  too  long  trampled  under 
foot :  and  however  grating  it  may  be  to  the  ears  of  fame  people, 
they  have  the  (trongeft  title  in  the  world,  to  have  their  com- 
plaints heard  with  patience  and  attention. 

Lord  ThurlowV  Speech. 


lontrcm; 

Printed  for  Hookham  and  Carpenter,  Old  Bond  Street ;  and 
J.  Johnson,.  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard, 


1798. 


DEDICATION. 


TO  THE 

MEMBERS 

OF  THE 

CORPORATION  of  SURGEONS, 

Who  oppofed  the  late  Surgeons'  Bill. 


Gentlemen, 

I  EMBRACE  the  favourable  opportunity 
which  this  Publication  affords  me,  to  pay 
a  juft  tribute  of  applaufe  to  your  ftrenuous 
and  unremitted  exertions  in  defence  of  your 
injured  rights;  and  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  victory. 

A  2  To 


(   iv  ) 

To  the  Work  which  I  now  dedicate  to 
you,  in  anfwer  to  three  Pamphlets  written 
in  vindication  of  the  late  Surgeons'  bill,  of 
inglorious  memory,  I  prefix  three  letters ; 
which  I  addrefled  to  you  and  others,  at 
different  periods,  while  the  bill  was  in 
agitation.  The  firft  was  publifhed  at  a 
time,  when  the  fecret  artifices,  undue  in- 
fluence, and  grofs  mifreprefentations  of 
our  adverfaries,  threatened  to  bear  down 
all  oppofition  ;  and  rendered  all  refinance  to 
their  efforts  hopelefs,  unlefs  the  attention  of 
the  Legiflature,  and  of  the  Public,  could 
be  roufed.  The  great  champion  of  our 
caufe  had  not  then  rifen.  The  bill  had 
been  read  twice,  and  committed.  It  was 
to  be  read  a  third  time  on  the  day  when 
that  letter  appeared  ;  and  it  was  expected 
to  be  pafTed  without  much  debate. 

Parliament  laboured   under  a  delufion : 
and,  to  difpel  that  delufion,  when  ftrength- 
ened  by  the  powerful  and  impofing  influ- 
ence 


(   v  ) 

cnce  of  great  names,  was  an  arduous  at- 
tempt. The  fubject  was  new  and  intri- 
cate ; 

"  Puzzled  with  mazes,  and  perplex'd  with  errors.'* 

Our  enemies  were  advancing  triumphantly 
in  their  career ;  erecting  their  haughty 
crefts,  and  glorying  in  their  ftrength.  It 
was  time  to  refift  their  inroads  j  and  to  fet 
bounds  to  their  ambition.  It  was  time  to 
repel  their  infults  ;  and  remind  them  of  the 
humble  origin  from  which  they  fprung. 

It  was  necelTary  to  illuftrate  the  various 
obfcure  points  in  queftion,  by  a  clear  yet 
concife  explanation.  It  was  neceffary  to 
divert  a  fubject  fo  abftrufe  of  technical 
phrafeology ;  to  intereft  the  paffions  in  the 
caufe  of  juftice ;  and  to  bring  a  forcible  ap- 
peal home  to  every  bofom. 

Inftead  of  dry  abftract  reafoning,  it  was 
necelTary  to  urge  the  argumentum  ad  homi- 

nem : 


(    vi  ) 

nem :  to  prove  the  flagrant  mifconduct  of 
the  petitioners  for  the  bill  in  times  paft ;  to 
prove  they  were  unfit  to  be  trufted  with 
new  powers,  becaufe  they  had  abufed  the 
old  j  and  to  roufe  the  public  indignation 
againft  their  atrocious  attempts. 

The  fecond  and  third  letters  were  written 
at  fubfequent  periods  :  to  remove  prejudices 
unjuftly  excited ;  and  to  elucidate  feveral 
points,  which  even  then  were  not  well  un- 
derftood.  Then,  as  well  as  now,  our  op- 
ponents ftrained  every  nerve,  to  conciliate 
favour  by  falfe  pretences ;  and  to  gratify 
their  ambition  by  an  overbearing  influence. 
They  raifed  the  mifl:  of  prejudice;  to  pre- 
vent the  Public  from  difcerning  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  queftion,  and  their  own  real  in- 
tereft  in  the  caufe.  In  fhort,  they  feemed 
fearful,  left  they  mould  leave  any  linifter 
manoeuvre,  or  mean  ftratagem,  untried. 

What- 


(   vii  ) 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the 
publication  or  republibation  of  thefe  letters, 
by  our  lukewarm  friends  or  infidious  foes, 
I  venture  to  affert,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  explanations  given  in  the  public  prints, 
from  time  to  time,  by  profeffional  men, 
who  muft  underfland  heft  what  grievances 
they  feel,  even  the  wonderful  abilities  and 
exertions  of  our  counfel,  and  of  our  other 
advocates  in  Parliament,  would  not  have  been 
fufficient,  to  convince  the  members  of  the 
Legiflature  of  the  juftice  and  neceffity  of 
attending  to  our  petitions.  From  the  high 
eminence  on  which  they  are  placed,  it  is  im- 
poffible  for  them  to  perceive  all  the  hard  (hip 
and  oppreffion,  under  which  perfons  in  the 
humble  vales  of  life  groan. 


REFLEC- 


REFLECTIONS, 


LETTER  I. 


T o  the  Members  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons. 


Gentlemen, 
BILL  has  been  brought  into  Parliament, 


and  was  nearly  carried  through  both 
Houfes,  calculated  to  give  a  defpotic  power  over 
the  Surgeons'  Company  to  a  junto,  felf-nomi- 
nated,  confifting  of  an  inlignificant  number, 
who  fill  up  all  vacancies  in  their  own  body ;  fo 
that  you  are  to  obey  laws,  made  by  perfons  who 
have  an  intereft  dirtinct  from  your  own  ;  laws, 
made  by  a  legiflative  body,  in  which  you  have 
no  reprefentation .  This  is  a  degradation  of 
your  profeffion,  and  even  of  your  fpecies  ;  it  is 
a  daring  attack  on  the  free  principles  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  conftitution. 


B 


The 


(  o 

The  increaling  number  and  reputation  of  the 
members  of  the  Company,  deferve  that  the  title 
of  Corporation  Ihould  be  exchanged  for  that  of 
College  ;  but  an  attempt  to  confirm,  extend, 
and  perpetuate  arbitrary  power,  and  to  refufe 
members  of  a  fcientific  body,  which  the  Legilla- 
ture  dignifies  with  the  title  of  College,  the  pri- 
vilege of  a  vote,  in  electing  thofe  who  are  to  fill 
the  offices,  and  to  maintain  the  honour  of  the 
lbciety,  is  a  relic  of  BarberKm. 

The  Court  of  Examiners  have  grofsly  abufed 
the  unlimited  power  given  them  by  the  former 
a6r,  by  palling  bye-laws  to  render  fuch  perfons 
as  praclife  midwifery,  or  pharmacy,  ineligible  as 
Examiners.  This,  which  fhows  the  cloven  foot 
of  felf-intereft  too  clearly  to  efcape  detection, 
would  exclude  a  Hunter,  a  Cruikfhank,  a  Ford, 
a  Carr,  a  White,  a  Penman,  and  eveir  a  Far- 
quhar,  men  not  inferior  to  the  prefent  members 
of  the  Court  of  Examiners,  from  a  fituation, 
where  their  abilities  might  have  been  lb  eminently 
ferviceable  to  the  world.  In  fhort,  they  feem  to 
have  heard  of  the  bed  of  Procruftes;  or,  to  fpeak 
more  in  ftyle,  they  wilh  to  preferve  a  remem- 
brance of  the  Company  from  which  they  fprung; 
they  wilh  to  have  no  wigs,  but  fuch  as  fit  their 
own  blocks. 


Are 


(    3  ) 

Are  they  fearful,  that  the  public  are  beginning 
to  prefer  men,  who  unite  a  knowledge  of  the 
practice  of  phytic  to  that  of  furgery  ?  Or  do  they 
dread  a  competition,  and  comparifon  of  abilities, 
with  fuch  men,  in  their  own  court  f 

Are  thofe  furgeons,  who  have  obtained  the  di- 
ploma of  the  Corporation,  competent  ?  Or  are 
the  Examiners  defirous  of  getting  rich  by  degrees? 
Are  they  dazzled  by  the  fplendour  of  the  precious 
metal,  and  prevented  from  feeing  their  incom- 
petency till  after  examination,  when  they  become 
rivals  ? 

I  am, 

Gentlemen, 

Your  moil  humble  Servant, 
An  Old  Me?nber  of  the  Corporation, 


LETTER  II. 

To  the  Committee  of  Surgeons  for  oppofing  the 
Surgeons'  Bill. 

Gentlemen, 

NOTWITHSTANDING  much  has  already 
been  written  on  the  nature  of  the  Surgeons' 
bill ;  yet,  from  the  intricacy  of  the  fubject,  there 
are  many  points  not  well  underf.ood,  except 
by  thofe  immediately  concerned  ;  and  fome  of 

B  2  them 
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them  have  an  intereft  in  enveloping  the  matter  in 
obfcurity. 

I  am  induced  to  take  up  my  pen  by  hearing  a 
mifreprefentation  of  the  bufinefs  made  by  a  per- 
fon  of  that  defcription,  who  aflerted  that  the 
opponents  of  the  bill  objected  to  it,  becaufe  they 
did  not  like  to  pay  quarterage,  a  fum  of  ten 
fhillings  ;  and  that  there  certainly  were  fome 
abufes  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Company ;  for  which  reafon  he  thought  an  act 
of  Parliament  neceffary,  in  order  to  correct  them, 
Such  infinuations  are  calculated  to  deceive  thofe 
to  whom  they  are  addrefled.    The  opponents 
of  the  bill  are  actuated  by  no  fuch  paltry  confe- 
deration as  the  tax  alluded  to ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  willing  to  pay  a  much  more  conliderable 
fum,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  real  intereft  of 
the  Company  requires  it ;  but  they  object  to  the 
principle  of  the  claufe,  which  vefts  in  the  go- 
vernors of  the  Corporation  a  power  of  levying 
contributions  without  confent  of  the  members  at 
large.  Abufes  in  the  management  of  the  finances 
of  the  Company  there  certainly  are ;  how  the 
prefent  bill  tends  to  rectify  them,  I  cannot  dif- 
cern.    The  firft  claufe  erects  the  Corporation 
into  a  College,  a  much  more  proper  name  for  a 
fcientiflc  body  ;  and  the  governors  of  the  College 
are  dignified  with  titles  fuitable  to  their  rank  in 
the  Society :  but  the  ordinary  members  are  no. 

where 
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where  recognifcd  by  the  correfponding  title  of 
Fellow's.  Every  member,  on  his  admiflion,  is  to 
(wear,  "  That,  fo  long  as  he  fhall  remain  a 
<(  member  of  the  College,  he  will  in  all  things 
<c  be  obedient  to  the  council  of  the  faid  College, 
and  to  the  rules,  afts,  flatutes,  and  ordi- 
*'  nances  thereof."  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmoft 
confequence  to  the  members  of  the  Corporation, 
that  the  members  of  the  council  fhould  be  juft 
and  impartial.  Whether  this  object  is  more 
likely  to  be  attained  by  their  continuing  to  elect 
themfelves,  or  by  their  being  elected  by  the 
members  of  the  Corporation  at  large,  or  by  the 
medium  of  a  felect  committee,  it  is  for  the  wif- 
dom  of  the  Legiflature  to  decide. 

In  the  Coliege  of  Phyficians,  the  Examiners,' 
under  the  name  of  Cenfors,  are  elected  by 
and  from  the  Fellows  at  large  ;  and  would 
continue  to  be  made  in  the  fame  manner  if 
the  members  were  as  numerous  as  the  members 
of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons;  but  in  this,  and 
all  other  refpects,  the  members  of  the  Corpora- 
tion will  bow  with  the  utmoft  fubmiflion  to  the 
determination  of  the  Legiflature.  The  circum- 
ftance  of  election  in  this  Corporation  is  of  much 
more  importance  than  would  appear  to  any 
perfon  not  perfectly  acquainted  with  their  affairs. 
It  was  juftly  obferred  by  one  of  the  counfel  for 
the  bill,  "  That  the  public  in  general  are  not 

"  judges 
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*'  judges -of  the  merits  of  medical  men."  It  na- 
turally follows,  that  they  are  liable  to  be  impofed 
on  by  fpecious  appearances,  fplendid  titles,  and 
high-founding  names. 

The  lituation  of  Prefident,  &c.  is  not  only  lu- 
crative, but  honourable,  and  one  of  the  firft 
recommendations  to  public  favour  and  high 
diftinclion.  It  is  the  road  to  riches,  and  to 
fame.  What  fhall  we  fay  then  to  a  bye-law, 
which,  with  mean  felfifli  policy,  ftops  up  this 
path  of  preferment,  and  bars  this  road  of  honour, 
to  nine  parts  out  of  ten  of  the  profeffion  ? 
Would  it  not  be  prudent  to  hold  out  encourage- 
ment to  the  members  of  the  Corporation,  and  to 
endeavour  to  excite  emulation,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote a  more  diligent  cultivation  of  the  feience, 
and  a  more  ample  fupply  of  good  furgeons  for 
the  fervice  of  the  public,  both  in  peace  and 
war  ?  The  bye-law  alluded  to  declares,  that  no 
perfon  praclifing  pharmacy  fhall  be  eligible  as 
an  Examiner.  It  may  be  faid  in  reply,  that  the 
members  know  this  when  they  enter  into  the 
Company.  This  is  not  true,  as  far  as  regards 
the  writer  of  thefe  remarks ;  and  probably  many 
others  may  be  in  the  fame  predicament.  After 
paffing  an  examination,  fwallowing  the  raon- 
llrous  oath,  paying  the  fee  for  his  diploma,  and 
reading  in  that  diploma  that  he  was  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges,  franchifes,  and  immunities, 

granted 
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granted  by  the  late  act  of  Parliament  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  Surgeons  of  London  ;  on  his  return 
home,  he  perufed  the  ftatutes  of  the  Corporation, 
which  were  given  to  him  at  his  departure  from 
the  Hall,  and  had  the  mortification  to  find,  that 
a  malignant  bye-law  left  him  but  little  hope  of 
attaining  eminence  in  his  profeffion.  But  what- 
ever complaint  he  may  have  to  make  againft  the 
exclufion  of  thofe  who  practife  pharmacy,  he 
protelts  frill  more  againft  the  recent  exclufion  of 
thofe  who  practife  midwifery,  that  molt  ancient 
and  mofl  important  branch  of  furgery  itfelf.  It 
is,  with  refpect  to  a  great  part  of  the  members 
of  the  Company,  a  kind  of  ex  £oJl  fa£lo  law,  and 
breach  of  faith.  When  the  governors  of  the 
Corporation  were  entrufted  wirh  n  power  of 
making  bye-laws,  it  certainly  was  not  forefeen 
that  they  would  make  laws  paramount  to  the 
laws  of  the  land ;  and,  from  motives  of  felf- 
intereft,  frufirate  the  benevolent  intention  of  the 
Legiflaturc. 

An  apology  was  lately  made  for  the  inaccu- 
racy of  a  memorandum  of  a  refolution  of  the 
Court  of  Affiftants,  that  it  was  agreed  on  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  dinner  ;  and  when, 
juft  afterwards,  it  was  afTertcd  that  there  was  no 
rcafon  to  fear  any  improper  byc-law  would  be 
fufferedto  pafs,  as  they  muft  be  figned  bv  certain 
great  officers  of  the  law,  it  was  well  obicfveS 

by 


*  natty  («).. 

by  a  royal  Duke,  that  this  was  very  true,  unlefs 
they  figncd  them  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
dinner  !  It  may  be  faid,  that  the  great  names 
who  fill  the  offices  in  the  Corporation,  forbid 
all  fufpicion  of  any  improper  attempt.  The  fact 
is,  that  all  the  danger  arifes  from  this  fource. 
By  great  names,  the  minds  of  the  Legiflature  and 
of  the  Public  are  lulled  into  fecurity  ;  of  which 
the  prefent  bill,  which  paffed  through  five  ftages 
out  of  fix,  unoppofed,  and  unfufpccled,  affords 
a  lamentable  proof.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
flrcnuous  exertions  of  its  opponents,  it  would 
have  increafed  the  emoluments  of  the  Examiners, 
and  the  revenue  of  the  Company,  already  flou- 
rifhing,  by  frefh  contributions,  levied  on  furgeons 
within  feven  and  ten  miles  ;  and  by  taxing  army 
and  navy  furgeons,  would  have  robbed  them  of 
their  dearly-earned  rewards,  guarantied  to  them 
by  the  faith  of  more  than  one  act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

It  is  for  the  Legiflature  to  determine,  whether 
any  furgeon  fhould  be  allowed  to  practife  in  any 
part  of  the  Britifh  dominions  without  paffing  an 
examination  ;  but  it  may  fafely  be  affirmed,  that 
twenty-one  furgeons  are  not  fufficient  for  the  due 
attendance  of  the  vaft  number  of  perfons,  who 
Jive  in,  and  within  ten  miles  of  this  great  metro- 
•polis ;  therefore  no  impediments  fhould  be 
thrown  in  the  way  of  other  pra&itioners,  nor  any 

5  difcou- 
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difcouragements  allowed  to  damp  the  ardour  ot 
their  purfuits. 

When  the  Surgeons  feparatcd  from  the  Barbers' 
Company,  they  claimed  a  right  to  adminifter  me- 
dicines. Whether  the  exclulion  of  thofe  who 
practile  pharmacy  from  places  of  honour  and  emo- 
lument arifes  from  falfe  delicacy,  from  miftaken 
pride,  from  felf-intereft,  or  from  jealoufy  ;  or 
whether  thofe  who  paffed  the  act  of  exdurion 
meant  to  exprefs  a  contempt  for  what  they  did  not 
underlland  ;  or  whether  it  arifes  from  all  thefe 
caules  combined,  it  is  difficult  to  fay :  certain  it  is, 
that  it  operates  as  a  fligma,  and  anfwers  the  pur- 
pofe  intended,  by  railing  the  mere  mechanical  fur- 
geon  in  the  eftimation  of  the  public,  and  de- 
preffing  the  man  of  general  medical  fcience  in  an 
equal  degree. 

When  we  confider  how  few  of  the  public  are  able 
to  employaphyfician  andafurgeon,or  furgeon  and 
apothecary,  and  when  we  confider  the  army  and 
navy  fervice,  the  neceffity  of  a  number  of  perfons, 
who  unite  the  ftudy  and  practice  of  the  two 
branches,  muft  be  obvious ;  and  it  requires 
little  argument  to  prove,  that  what  a  celebrated 
author  faid  on  another  occalion,  may  be  faid 
of  thefe  two  fifter  arts,  "  Utraque  igilur  perfe  in- 
"  dlgens  altera  alterius  aux  'dio  egef  " 


The  united  fkill  of  phytic  and  furgery  will  avail 

C  but 
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but  little  towards  effecting  a  cure,  in  many  cafe?, 
unlefs  the  internal  and  external  remedies  are  pro- 
perly prepared ;  it  is  therefore  a  queftion  of  fome 
magnitude,  whether  pharmacy  mould  be  pra£tifed 
by  men  of  fcience  and  liberal  education,  or  by 
porters.  If  by  the  former,  it  is  not  to  the  inte- 
rest of  the  community  to  caft  fuch  a  Slur  on  apo- 
thecaries, as  may  banifh  every  well-educated 
man  from  the  profeffion. 

In  the  amended  bill,  Mr.  Dundas  is  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  Examiner,  notwithstanding  the  act  of 
cxclufion  in  the  laws  of  the  Company,  with  that 
Single  exception,  remains  in  full  force.  While 
justice  is  done  to  his  merit,  we  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Legislature  will  not  fuffer  the  great 
body  of  the  Corporation  to  labour  under  that  ex- 
clusion :  this  would  be  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
firSl  principles  of  all  justice.  If  the  practice  of 
pharmacy  could  difgrace  an  ordinary  Surgeon,  it 
would  ditgrace  a  Serjeant  furgeon  much  more. 
If  a  Serjeant  furgeon  has  occalion  to  practife  the 
mixed  branches,  an  ordinary  furgeon  has  much 
greater  occasion.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Le- 
gislature to  protect  the  rights  of  one,  it  is  Still 
more  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  protect  the 
rights  of  many. 

I  Shall  conclude  with  one  more  obfervation,  pro- 
bably of  more  importance  than  all  the  refl.  A  re- 
peal of  the  obnoxious  bye-laws  will  be  a  mere 

matter 
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matter  of  form,  unlefs  the  elective  franchife  is  ex- 
tended. The  relatives,  pupils,  and  apprentices  of 
Examiners,  with  or  without  merit,  with  or  without 
genius  or  application,  may  continue  to  be  elected; 
bjr  \\  hit-hall  competition,  and  all  emulation,  will, 
as  heretofore,  be  confined  to  a  very  narrow  chan- 
nel ;  and  the  private  intereft  of  a  few  individuals 
predominate  over  the  public  good. 

I  am,  wifhing  you  all  the  fuccefs  the  juftice  of 
your  caufe  fo  well  delerves, 
Gentlemen, 

Your  moft  humble  Servant, 
An  Old  Member  of  the  Corporation* 


LETTER  III. 

To  the  Committee  of  Surgeons  for  oppojing  the 
Surgeons'  Bill. 

Gentlemen, 
I  HAVE,  on  former  occasions,  addreffed  to 
you  forae  flrictures  on  the  conduct:  of  your  op- 
ponents ;  I  mall  now  add  a  few  more.  By  the 
prefeut  bill,  eleven  pcrfons  have  the  modefty  to 
requeft,  that  they,  and  a  few  of  their  friends,  in 
all  twenty-one,  may  have  abfolute  dominion  for 
life,  over  the  liberty  and  property  of  your  whole 
Corporation,  confifting  of  five  or  fix  hundred 
members.  Suppofing  the  requeft  to  be  rea- 
fonable,  the  word  Corporation  ought  not  to  be 
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exchanged  for  that  of  College.  In  a  College  there 
arc  perfons  called  Fellows,  who  claim  the  right 
of  electing,  or  being  eietfed,  to  all  offices ; 
but  they  order  thefe  things  belter  in  a  Corporation. 
This  is  an  emblem,  not  of  a  fcientific  body,  nor 
of  the  body  politic,  but  of  the  natural  body  ; 
where  the  rights,  privileges,  franchifcs,  and 
immunities  of  all  the  members  are,  to  labour 
for  the  head,  in  order  to  fill  its  mouth  with  good 
things. — So  far  there  is  fomc  refemblancc  ;  but 
in  one  refpecT:  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons 
differs  from  a  natural  body,  for  the  members  of 
it  labour  for  the  head,  without  any  reciprocal 
advantage  :  it  may  therefore  be  called,  an  unna- 
tural body. 

The  petitioners  for  the  bill  are  charged  by  one 
of  their  own  number,  as  well  as  by  yourfelves, 
with  grofs  mifmanagement,  and  wafting  of  your 
treafures  ;  but  in  the  prefent  bill,  they  do  all  in 
their  power  to  prevent  fuch  complaints  in  fu- 
ture, by  introducing  a  claufe  to  make  your  trea- 
fures their  own  ;  and  furely  a  man  may  do  what 
he  pleafes  with  his  oven. 

The  former  oath,  bound  a  member  to  obey  the 
lawful  commands  ;  the  prefent  binds  him  to 
obey  all  the  commands  of  his  tafk-mafters.  To 
give  them  their  due,  it  was  humane  and  conii- 
derate,  no  longer  to  call  a  member  of  the  Com-: 
pany  a  Freeman. 

Some 
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Some  think  the  power  of  making  bye-laws 
>vas  abufed,  when  the  Examiners  invaded  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  made  arbitrary  cxeluftons 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  members  from  places  of 
profit  and  diftinction  ;  but  the  judicious  feya 
are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  the  height  of  preemp- 
tion in  practitioners  of  medicine,  to  afpire  to 
rank  themfelves  with  an  off-fet  of  a  Company  of 
Barbers. 

In  the  amended  a£r,  Mr.  Dundas,  one  of  the 
ferjeant-furgeons  to  his  Majefty,  is  a  folitary 
exception  :  all  others  are  rtill  excluded,  let  their 
merit  be  ever  fo  great.  It  remains  to  be  feen, 
whether  Mr.  Dundas  will  accept  of  fuch  a  com- 
pliment 

This  arbitrary  power  of  making  bye-laws,  like 
all  other  arbitrary  power,  fcorns  to  be  confined 
within  bounds  ;  it  ftrives  to  burfi:  its  channel, 
and  overflow  its  banks.  The  extenfion  of  the 
jurifdiction  of  the  Company  will  certainly  help 
to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  Examiners  and  other 
officers  of  the  Corporation  ;  it  wilt  enable  them 
to  reap  a  more  extenfive  harveft,  and  a  golden 
harvejt  it  will  be  ;  but  it  too  much  refembles  a 
farce  acted  in  another  country,  called  fraterni- 
zation, in  which  the  performers  give  you  the 
fraternal  embrace  while  they  pickyour  pocket. 


Under 
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Under  our  former  conflitution,  and  under  our 
ancient,  rulers,  we  fufFcred  much  ;  being  com- 
pelled to  pay  fines,  or  to  ferve  difficult  and 
troublefome  offices,  while  we  were  excluded 
from  thofe  which  are  eaiy,  pleafant,  and  pro- 
fitable. What  may  we  not  expect  from  the  pre- 
fent  rulers,  and  the  prefent  constitution  !  Our 
ancient  rulers  excluded  thofe  who  praclife  phar- 
macy from  all  advantageous  offices  ;  our  prefent 
rulers  have  excluded  ^ofe  who  pradiife  a  legiti- 
mate and  effential  branch  of  furgery  itfelf. 
Their  fathers  chajlifed  us  with  whips,  but  they 
have  chajlifed  us  with  /corporis. 

Although  you  have  hitherto  gained  no  one 
advantage  for  yourfelves,  yet  I  flncerely  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  noble  flruggle  which 
you  have  made,  in  defence  of  the  rights  and  li- 
berties of  the  whole  Corporation, — in  defence  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  army  and  navy 
furgeons,  and  of  the  whole  pro feffion.  If 
you  want  the  patronage  which  the  army  and 
navy  furgeons  enjoy,  if  you  have  no  great  fer- 
foncges  to  efpoufe  your  caufe,  yet  you  have  a 
RuJJ'ell&nd  a  Thurlow  \  and,  I  truft,  the  wifdom 
and  juilice  of  the  Legiflature  will  not  fuffer  all 
the  rights  and  all  the  intcrefts  of  the  Corpora- 
tion to  be,  as  they  hitherto  have  been,  quite 
overlooked.    The  fame  temperate  appeals,  and 

the 


the  fame  manly  perfeverance,  mufl  eventually 

triumph. 

I  am,  with  great  refpect, 

Gentlemen, 

Your  moft  humble  Servant, 
An  Old  Member  of  the  Corporation. 


An  Analyfis  of  "  The  Br  effing  for  Lord  Thurlotv."' 

THIS  Dreffing  is  of  the  'caujlic  kind ;  but, 
when  applied  to  the  noble  Lord  for  whom 
it  is  intended,  it  will  not  filch.  The  pre- 
parer of  it,  who  expreffes  a  fovereign  con- 
tempt for  pharmacy,  that  gem  of  which  he 
knows  not  the  value,  is  faid  already  to  repent 
of  his  temerity,  in  handling  fuch  acrimonious- 
ingredients;,  but  it  is  too  late,  when  he  has  burnt 
his  fingers. 

This  compofition  abounds  equally  with  flmile, 
and  with  fatire  :  and  it  would  puzzle  Scaliger 
himfelf  to  determine,  whether  his  Jimile  or  his 
fatire  is  moft  unfortunate.  He  no  where  difputes 
the  abilities  of  Lord  Thurlow  ;  but  endeavours 
to  depreciate  and  vilify  the  character  of  a  lawyer 
and  of  an  orator.  Some  apology  may  be  made 
for  his  abufe  of  Lord  Thurlow's  oratory,  lince 
he  ftill  fmarts  under  its  lath  ;  but  none  for  his 
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wafting  his  time  in  retaliation,  when  he  Ihould 
be  dreffing  his  own  fores. 

So  much,  at  prefent,  for  his  fatire. — In  regard 
to  his  fimiles,— one  of  the  rnoft  rlrikin°:  is,  his 
comparing  the  fcience  of  furgery  to  Mount  iEtna ; 
while  he  compares  the  profeflion  of  a  barber  to  a 
hillock  of  mud,  growing  like  an  excrefcence  on 
its  furface.  Tiie  firfl  inundation,  he  fays,  buried 
the  hillock  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  the 
dulnefs  of  his  lucubrations,  that  it  was  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  warn  away  the  mud. 

This  fame  inundation,  he  adds,  propagated 
In  a  mighty  torrent  the  blaze  of  difcovery.  This 
is  a  moil  amazing  difcovery  indeed  ;  efpccially, 
as  he  tells  us  juft  before,  that  medicine  is  the 
furl  art  that  is  praclifed  in  human  fociety,  be- 
caufe  we  cannot  exifl  without  it;  and  the  lafl 
that  is  brought  to  perfection,  on  account  of  its 
abjlrufencfs :  and,  juft  after,  that  Lord  Thurlow 
muft  be  a  very  fuperficial  obferver  not  to  know, 
that  furgery,  of  all  the  arts  which  the  world  has 
produced,  is  at  once  the  molt  ancient,  mo  ft 
critical,  and  molt  profound  ;  and  that  the  longejl 
life,  with  the  moji  recondite  /peculation,  is  fcarcely 
fufricient  to  develope  its  intricacies,  or  unfold 
its  inventions.  He  gravely  tells  us,  that  this 
mod  abftrufe  of  all  arts  has  lately  burft  forth 
like  a  volcano. — An  eruption,  it  is  true,  has 
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lately  taken  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St, 
Thomas's  Hofpital ; — not  an  eruption  of  arts 
and  lciences,  but  an  eruption  of  the  fcnbbhng 
itch. 

This  profound  and  critical  writer  informs  us, 
that  although  lurgeons  were  originally  incorpo- 
rated with  barbers,  there  is  no  reafon  why  they 
fhould  not  now  be  feparated  and  exalted.  This 
is  another  wonderful  dilcovery. — As  to  the  firft 
part  of  it,  the  leparation,  no  furgeon  will  dif- 
pute  it ;  and,  after  reading  a  page  .or  two  of 
the  performance  in  queflion,  the  barbers  will 
have  no  objection  to  it ;  as  they  will  readily 
difcern,  that  fome  members  of  the  Corporation 
of  Surgeons  are  no  Jliavcrs. 

As  to  the  exaltation  of  Surgery, — I  hope  the 
author,  if  he  really  is  a  member  of  the  Surgeons' 
Company,  will  in  future  be  lparing  of  his  lite- 
rary effufions ;  or  he  will  furnifh  others,  befides 
Lord  Thurlow,  with  an  argument  for  degrading, 
inftead  of  exalting,  one  of  the  moft  ancient, 
moft  ulcful,  and  mofl  honourable  of  all  pro- 
fessions. Neither  furgeons  nor  barbers  will  boaft 
of  a  member,  who  cannot  handle  an  edged  tool- 
without  cutting  himfelf. 


While  I  was  writing  thetc  remarks,  I  received 
a  letter  from  a  diftinguifhed  opponent  of  the 
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late  infamous  bill ;  in  which  he  lays,  "  Have 
"  you  Birch's  book,  which  he  calls  A  Drejfmg 
"for  Lord  Thurloiv?  If  you  have  not,  pray 
"  get  it,  and  lend  it'  to  every  one  you  can." — 
This  may  poffibly  preferve  the  wretched  pro- 
duction for  tome  time  from  that  end,  to  wljich  it 
fecms  by  its  nature  to  be  detuned.  I  muft  how- 
ever remark,  that  no  farcafms  of  Lord  Thurlpw 
are  fo  fevere,  or  leave  fo  indelible  a  llain  on  the 
character  of  the  Court  of  Examiners,  as  the  pa- 
negyric of  one  of  their  own  party.  Well  may 
they  exclaim,  This  was  not  our  enemy,  elfe  we 
could  have  borne  it;  but  it  was  thou,  even  thou, 
our  familiar  friend.  We  took  fweet  counfel  to- 
gether, and  walked  in  the  houfe  of  Lords  as 
friends. — Whether  they  will  confider  him  as 
their  friend  in  future,  is  not  for  me  to  deter- 
mine; nor  whether  their  vindication  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Birch  ;  nor  whether  they  prevailed 
on  him  to  write  it.  If  they  did,  it  is  not  the 
firft  time  they  have  prepared  a  rod  for  their  oibn 
hacks. 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet,  whoever  he  h, 
has  two  other  elegant  fimilcs,  viz.  he  fays,  the 
two  profeffions  of  a  lurgeon  and  a  barber  are 
like  a  living  and  a  dead  acorn,  planted  in  the 
fame  fpot  of  earth  :  the  one  has  become  a  ftu- 
pendous  oak,  the  fhade  and  ornament  of  the 
foreft ;  while  the  .other,  deprived  of  growth 
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and  vitality,  lies  mouldering  in  its  foundations. 
This  author,  who  has  difcovcrcd  the  foundations 
of  a  dead  acorn,  will  never  difcover  the  longi- 
tude, unlefs  it  be  the  longitude  of  a  barber  s  pole. 
— Firfl  he  compares  the  profeffion  of  a  barber 
to  an  excrefcence  growing  on  the  furface  of 
furgery;  next  he  affirms  it  is  like  a  dead  acorn, 
and  does  not  grow  at  all. — The  truth  is,  that,  if 
we  look  a  little  deeper  than  the  furface,  we  may 
readily  difcern  the  reafon  of  their  being  in- 
corporated together/   Shaving  is  undoubtedly  a 
furgical  operation  ;  and  when  it  was  only  per- 
formed for  medical  purpofes,  was  as  reputable 
as  bleeding :  but  when  it  became  the  fafhion  to 
mow  the  chin,  it  was  followed  by  numbers  of 
illiterate  perfons ;    and  confequently  fell  into 
difrepute.    I  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  this 
author,  that  their  primary  confolidation  is  a  dif- 
grace  to  the  age  that  joined  them,  nor  that  it  is  any 
imputation  of  difhonour  upon  this,  to  refufe  to 
recognife  their  feparation,  while  the  prefs  teems 
with  obfervations  written  bv  a  fur<rcon,  which 
would  difgrace  a  barber  ;  or  at  leaft  tend  to 
prove,  that  he  is  only  a  chip  of  the  old  block. 

He  fays,  The  paltry  mound,  that  is,  the  bar-« 
bers — which  obftructed  the  overflow  of  the 
burning  mountain,  that,  is,  the  furgeons,  con- 
tinues with  the  fame  injipdity,  where  chance 
firfl  ordained  it  to  grow.     Tlus  opinion  may 
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arife  from  his  want  of  tajle  :  but  happy  would 
it  have  been  for  his  readers,  if  the  paltry  mound 
had  ftill  obttructed  the  overflow  ;  and  pre- 
vented them  from  being  plagued  with  his  mife- 
rable  eruption. 

If  this  author  is  wife,  and  knows  his  own 
interefl,  he  will  be  cautious  how  he  awakens 
the  vengeance  of  thofe  redoubtable  heroes,  who 
mow  down  all  before  them ;  and  take  many  a 
better  man  than  him  by  the  nofe.  If  they  are 
at  prefent  in  purfuit  of  higher  game,  they  may 
prevail  on  their  friend  ,Mr.  Pack  wood  to  give 
him  a  Dreiling. 

Our  author  atks  Lord  Thurlow,  what  the 
bill  is,  againft  which  his  Lordfhip  has  fum- 
moned  up  all  the  phlegm  of  his  temperament? 
For  phlegm  .read  .choler.  Had  our  author  been 
one  of  the  builders  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  he 
would  have  atked  for  what  he  did  not  want, 
and  thereby  have  procured  what  he  wanted.— 
He  proceeds, — Is  it  a  bill  for  the  aggrandifement 
of  a  few  by  the  ruin  of  the  many  ?-r-Is  it  a  btll 
for  the  extinction  of  fcience  }r—>Is  >it  a  bill  to 
deprive  the.  naval  furgeon  of  that  final  and  laft- 
ing  recompence,  a  domeftic  fettlqment  ? — To 
thefe  queries  he  anfwers,  No  ;  the  Hyife  of  Lords 
anfwers,  'Yes. 
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He  adds,  1  need  not  tell  your  Lordfhip,  that 
in  every  profdlion  there  muft  be  fomc  fland- 
ard  of  appreciation:  and  in  another  place  he 
upbraids  Lord  Thurlow,  for  having  denied  to 
the  public  that  neceffary  and  indilpenfable  teft 
of  chimrgical  fkill,  an  anatomical  tribunal.  For 
anatomical  read  chinagicaL  If  he  means  to 
fey;  that  you  may  become  a  Ikilful  furgeon  by 
mere  anatomical  purfuits,  he  might  as  well  fay, 
that  you  may  become  an  excellent  architect  iu 
a  brick-field. 

Whether  the  members  of  -the  Corporation 
ihould  enjoy  the  cxelufive  right  of  practifing 
furgery,  or  whether  no  fuch  encouragement  is 
neceffary,  and  the  promifcuous  practice  of  that 
difficult  art  mould  be  tolerated  as  of  late,  is  3. 
queition  worthy  of  the  ferious  deliberation,  and 
.collected  wifdom,  of  Parliament :  but  it  ill  be- 
comes thofe  perfons  to  contend  for  an  exelufive 
jurifdiction,  who  have  never  given  any  other 
telt  of  ability,  than  what  is  given  by  thofe,  whont 
their  jealoufy  has  excluded  from  having  any 
iharc  in  that  jurifdict ion. 

Our  author  gives  us  to  underftand,  that  he 
has  the  happinefs  of  being  one  of  the  elccl.  JVe> 
fays  he,  could  have  difcriminatcd  genius :  We 
could  have  fclected  it  from  the  common  mats 
of  ernpiricjfro,  and  have  recommended  it  to  no- 
tice-. 
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(ice.— How  ff'c  apples  fwim  !— Rut,  he  adds', 
mankind  cannot  difcriminatc.  Therefore  what  he 
fubjoins  may  be  true,  namely,  that  they  place 
confidence  in  luch  as  himfelf.  Who,  fays  he, 
Would  employ  a  man  becaufe  he  had  practifcel 
heliveen  the  poles? — And,  pray,  where  has  our 
admirable  author  practifed,  but  between  the 
poles  ?  Perhaps  he  means,  between  the  tropics  : 
as  to  himfelf,  I  fufpect  he  practifes  Under  the  Pole. 
As  a  well-judged  compliment  to  himfelf,  he  tells 
tis,  that  mankind  confide  only  in  fuch  as  him- 
felf; and  that  his  practice  is  fanclioned  by  the 
general  approbation  of  fuch  as  cannot  difcrim'inate. 

Who,  he  exclaims  triumphantly,  would  em- 
ploy a  man  becaufe  he  had  praelifed  between  the 
foles,  or  exercifed  his  knife  among  the  blacks  of 
the  Eaff,  or  the  flaves  of  the  Weftern'  world  ? 
Take  care,  Sir,  how  you  talk  of  the  flaves  of 
the  Weflern  world,  left  the  Bifhop  of  Rochefter 
fhould  accufe  you  of  democracy,  as  he  did  the 
petitioners  againft  the  Surgeons'  bill,  becaufjg 
they  wifhed  for  the  Corporation  to  have,  as 
other  fcientific  bodies  have,  and  as  other  corpo- 
rations have,  fome  fhare,  not  in  the  manage- 
ment, (that  would  be  democracy,)  but  in  the 
election  of  thofc  who  were  to  make  laws  for 
them,  and  to  have  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs ;  a  privilege  of  which  the  Corpora- 
tion were  deprived  by  a  former  Surgeons  bill ; — 
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si  privilege  enjoyed  even  by  Barbers.  But  it  is 
rank  herefy,  and  a  damnable  opinion,  to  fup- 
pote  that  the  people  of  the  Surgeons'  Commu- 
nitv,  or  any  other  community,  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  laws,  but  Jo  obey  than! 

Never  was  there  a  bill  of  more  consequence 
to  the  community  brought  before  the  Legifla- 
turc ;  and  never  one  of  a  more  perplexed  and 
intricate  nature ;  and  of  which  the  merits  were 
lets  underitood  by  the  public.  In  order  to  be 
able  to  form  a  juii  judgment,  to  do  iiriet  jutiicc 
to  contending  parties,  and  to  confult  the  great 
intereft  of  the  public  at  large,  in  a  bill  of  fuch 
a  nature,  it  is  neeeffary  that  Legiflators,  whole 
attention  is  engaged  by  the  great  concerns  of  the 
empire,  mould  receive  information  and  expla- 
nation from  the  profefTors  of  the  fcience  in  gene- 
ral, and  the  members  of  the  Corporation  at 
large ;  as  well  as  from  the  framers  of  the  bill, 
who  had  an  intereft  in  deceiving  them.  Such 
extent!  ve  information  little  accords  with  the 
furreptitious  manner  in  which  the  Surgeons'  bill 
was  conducted  through  its  different  fiages  by  the 
fupporters  of  that  bill.  Even  when  an  oppofi- 
tion  to  it  arofe,  every  tpecies  of  mifreprel'enta- 
tion  was  had  recourfe  to,  in  order  to  clii>uile 
the  truth,  and  conceal  the  real  merits  of  the 
caufc. 
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%  (lie  Cramers  of  the  bill  it  Was  afTerted,  that 
the  oppofition  to  it  arofe  only  from  a  few  per- 
sons pracYifing  pharmacy  ;  and  from  fome  per- 
fons  who  objected  to  pay  them  their  paltry  quar- 
terage. By  a  right  reverend  Prelate,  related  to 
one  of  them,  it  was  affirmed,  that  the  petitioners 
againft  the.  bill  were  W/ot;  and  by  another 
right  reverend  Prelate,  that  they  were  democrats; 
— aflertions,  all  equally  deflitute  of  foundation. 

The  conduct  of  the  framers  of  the  bill,  who 
aftecled  a  luperiority  and  fupercilious  contempt, 
which  even  a  poffeflion  of  the  talents  they  want, 
could  not  juftify,  was  tufficient  to  excite  in  their 
opponents  more  than  phlegm.  This  gave  rife  to 
the  different  letters  publilhcd  on  that  occalion  ; 
the  petitioners  againft  the  bill  conceiving  it  to 
be  a  duty  they  owed  to  the  public,  to  the  pro- 
feffion,  and  to  themlclves,  to  expofe  the  clan- 
deftine  arts  and  iniquitous  deligns  of  their  op- 
pfeflbrs,  and  to  repel  the  fhafts  of  calumny. — 
Confcious  of  the  uprightnefs  of  their  intention;., 
and  equally  detelling  democracy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  deipotifm  on  the  other,  they  heart ih 
agree  with  the  Bifhop  of  Rochciter,  that  it 
would  be  happy  for  mankind,  if  all  monjlers  had 
been  Jhangled  in  the  birth ;  but  they  little  ex- 
pected to  be  called  levellers  by  the  Biiliop  of 
Bangor;  who  is  himfclf  the  great  ejl  leveller  on  the 
Bench. 

But, 
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But,  to  return  to  the  author  of  the  Drcfflng : 
why  ihould  a  man  deferve  lefs  confidence,  for 
exereifing  his  knife  among  the  blacks  in  the 
Eait,  or  the  Jlaves  in  the  Weftern  world,  than 
he  for  cxerciting  his  knife  among  his  fellow-ci- 
tizens, the  whites  and  freemen  of  London,  or 
his  pen  againft  that  refpeetable  and  venerable 
character,  Lord  Thurlow  ?  But  whom  will  that 
man  not  calumniate?  and  who  can  be  injured* 
bv  the  calumny  of  that  man,  who  accufes  Go- 
vernment of  the  horrid  crime  of  murdering  our 
wounded  foldiers  and  feamen,  to  fave  the  ex- 
penfe  of  their  maintenance  ? 

Not  content  with  defaming  the  character  of 
Lord  Thurlow,  our  author  infults  even  over  the 
infirmities  of  his  age  :  but  it  is  not  the  firil  time 
that  the  old  lion  has  been  infulted  by  an  afs. 

This  writer,  who  infults  over  Lord  Thurlow's 
decrepitude,  who  fpares  neither  his  age  nor  his 
infirmity,  reminds  him,  that  he  is  not  fo  old, 
but  that  he  may  yet  be  afflicted  with  the  ftone, 
or  a  cancer  in  the  rectum ; — the  complaint  from 
which  his  brother  fufFered  fuch  excruciating  tor- 
ments. In  that  cafe,  he  remarks,  his  Lordthip 
muft  not  expect,  that  the  men  who  live  at  the 
fign  of  the  Red  Rag  will  be  very  lenient  operators. 
This  is  a  friendly  hint ;  and,  while  it  juftifies 
his  Lordfhip  in  propofing,  that  fuch  perfons 

E  as 
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as  the  author  of  the  Dreffing  fhould  be  com- 
pelled to  put  out  a  fign,  that  he  might  know- 
how  to  fhun  them,  as  a  failor  thuns  a  rock,  and 
a  fchool-boy  Birch, — it  proves  the  title  of  this 
humane  furgeon  to  live  at  the  fign  of  the  Red 
Rag. 

He  tells  Lord  Thurlow,  for  his  confolation, 
4hat,  like  the  tyrant  Dionylius,  he  may  live  to 
be  afraid  of  his  barber;  but,  if  his  Lordthip  will 
take  his  word,  he  has  much  more  reafon  to  be 
afraid  of  his  furgeon.  In  one  part  of  his  book 
he  feems  jealous  of  the  honours  conferred  on 
the  Veterinary  College ;  in  another  he  com- 
plains, that  the  farrier  has '  been  permitted  to 
ufurp  the  place  of  the  furgeon.  If  Lord  Thur- 
low has  any  regard  for  his  horfes,  he  will  not 
allow  fuch  a  furgeon  to  ufurp  the  place  of  his 
farrier. 

He  tells  us,  that  the  greateft  of  poets  was 
defcended  from  a  furgeon ;  and  that  the  greatefl 
of  the  evangelifts  was  .a  furgeon.  From  his  ta- 
lent in  ficiion,  he  himfelf  feems  to  be  de- 
fcended frpm  the  poet;  for  all  he  fays  is  not 
gofpel. 

He  fays,  Power  never  makes  fuch  implacable 
enemies,  as  when  it  is  cxercifed  to  the  downfal 
of  fcience. — This  is  a  very  indifferent  compli- 
a  mcnt 
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mejit  to"  fcience.  An  elegant  and  gccomplifhed 
author  fays, 

 1  ihgemias  didicifle  fideliter  artes, 

Emollit  mores,  nec  finit  efle  feros. 

Our  author,  on  the  contrary,  tells  us,  that  no 
men  are  fuch  implacable  enemies  as  men  of 
fcience.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  from  fcience,  and 
men  of  fcience,  good  Lord  deliver  us.  But  I 
trufi.  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  every  one,  ex- 
cept fuch  as  are  totally  devoid  of  all  fcience, 
that  no  men  are  fo  able  to  revenge  injuries,  or 
fo  ready  to  forgive  them,  as  men  of  fcience. 

He  complains,  that  Lord  Thurlow  has  dif- 
conceTted  the  plans  of  himfelf  and  his  aflbci- 
ates ;  that  he  has  calumniated  them,  and  given 
them  an  irreparable  affront :  yet  he  affirms  that 
he  cannot  injure  them.  After  this,  we  ihould 
not  expect  he  would  reprefent  the  name  of 
Thurlow,  as  for  ever  recorded  with  deteftation, 
and  pronounced  with  contempt,  in  the  annals  of 
medical  fcience;  and  the  rifing  generation  of 
furgeons,  like  fo  many  favages,  exulting  over 
his  afhes,  and  burning  him  in  effigy  like  Guy 
Faivkes.  For  us,  adds  he,  our  meafure  of  re- 
venge will  be  full,  from  the  inevitable  obloquy 
that  will  attend  your  decrepitude. — If  implacabi- 
lity is  the  criterion  of  fcience,  our  author  eclipfes 

E  2  Newton; 
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Newton :  but  who  would  expect,  after  the  bar- 
barous and  inhuman  fentiments  exprefTed  above, 
and  his  telling  us  he  is  in  good  practice,  that  he 
Ihould  fuppofe  Lord  Thurlow's  want  of  huma- 
nity would  have  rendered  him  incapable  of  being 
a  furgeon  ? 

He  afks,  whether  the  functions  of  a  furgeon 
can  be  adequately  exercifed  by  a  ftudent  in  bell- 
metal  mortars.  If  a  ftudent  in  bell-metal  mor- 
tars is  unfit  to  be  a  furgeon,  a  fortiori  he  is  unfit 
to  be  an  Examiner ;  and  yet,  among  the  framers 
of  the  late  bill  are  to  be  found  more  than  one 
or  two  fludents  in  bell-metal  mortars.  It  may  be 
a  confutation  to  fome  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  Corporation  to  know,  that  cither  the 
'royal  touch,  or  the  fituation  of  hofpital  fur- 
geons,  whether  obtained  by  purchafe  or  con-, 
nexion*  is  capable  of  concealing,  if  not  obli- 
terating, the  taint  of  this  original  fin. 

The  exclulion  of  thofe  who  praclife  pharmacy, 
or  midwifery,  from  the  Court  of  Examiners, 
arifes  not  from  pride,  but  from  jealoufy  and  felf- 
intereft.  It  is  to  the  intereft  of  the  Examiners 
to  exclude  a  formidable  rival ;  but  it  is  not  to 
the  intereft  of  the  public  to  feparate  the  practice 
of  kindred  arts,  and  put  afunder  what  nature 
has  joined ;  nor  to  refpect  a  man  the  more,  in 

pro- 
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proportion  as  he  becomes  hfs  ufcful,  and  of 
courfe  lefs  relMec'hible. 

What,  indeed,  has  furgery  to  boaft  of  more 
reputable  than  pharmacy?  Is  it  the  adminiftering 
of  a  clyfler,  or  the  cleanling  of  a  fiftula  ?  Not 
that  I  really  think  either  of  thefe  offices  mean  ; 
or  wifh  to  call  the  leaft  imputation  upon  either. 
Homo  fum,  hwnani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto :  but  I 
wifh  to  remind  thofe,  who  affect  a  fuperiority: 
not  warranted  by  reafon,  how  ill-founded  their 
pretentions  are.  It  may  feem  ftrange,  that  any 
perfons  praclifing  pharmacy,  fhould  havefigned 
an  approbation  of  a  bill  calculated  to  injure 
themfelves  ;  it  was  committing  a  kind  of  fuicide, 
and  cutting  their  own  throats ;  but  the  bill  wa$ 
fallacious,  and  the  bye-laws  were  to  be  confirmed 
without  being  recited.  Some  of  thofe  gentle- 
men did  it  inadvertently  ;  others  to  oblige  their, 
patrons  ;  more  than  one  of  them  may  fay,  with 
their  brother  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  My  poverty , 
and  not  my  will,  confented. 

But  what  heightens  the  injullice,  and  aggra- 
vates the  abfurdity  of  the  conduct  of  the  Exa- 
miners and  their  adherents,  is,  that  almoft  all 
of  them,  if  not  all,  praclife  pharmacy  in  a 
greater  or  left  degree  ;  that  is,  as  far  as  their 
intereft  requires,  and  their  opportunities  admit. 
— Is  the  profeffion  of  furgery  rendered  refpecla- 
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ble  by  fraud,  or  by  jcfuitical  duplicity,  and  that 
pharifaical  hypocrify,  which  would  difgrace  any 
other  profeffion  ?  Is  it  rendered  rcfpectable  by 
their  lligmatifing  others  for  what  they  practife 
themfclves,  or  by  their  endeavouring  to  impo- 
vcrifh  others,  for  following  a  branch  of  the  pro- 
feffion by  which  they  are  enriched?  No:  but 
as  it  is  to  the  intereft  of  the  public  to  have  as 
many  able  furgeons  aspoffible,  it  is  to  their  in- 
tereft to  have  as  few  as  poflible :  as  it  is  to  the 
intereft  of  the  public  to  promote  the  general 
cultivation  of  the  fcience,  it  is  to  their  intereft 
to  prevent  it. 

In  regard  to  pharmacy,  they  ought  to  ftudy 
it  more,  or  practife  it  lefs  ;  and  in  regard  tor 
•  phyfic,  they  ihould  give  fome  proof  of  their  un- 
derstanding it,  or  not  pracYife  it  at  all.  "Though 
it  is  a  queftion  lefs  agitated  of  late,  it  is  of  in- 
finitely more  importance,  inafmuch  as  cafes  in 
phyfic  occur  fo  much  move  frequently,  and  as 
the  public  are  much  lefs  able  to  difcriminate 
either  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  or  the  merit  of  the 
praaitioner  in  phyfic,  than  in  furgery.  Surgi- 
cal empirics  kill  their  thoufands,  but  medical 
empirics  their  ten  thoufands  ;  not  by  the  knife, 
nor  by  the  hatchet,  which  give  alarm,  but  by- 
balls,  or  rather  pills,  and  powder  which  makes 
■no  report. 


The 
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The  neceflity  of  compelling  every  man  to  give 
fome  teli  of  his  medical,  as  well  as  chirurgicai 
abilities,  has  often  been  urged,  and,  I  hope, 
will  not  always  be  urged  in  vain.  Mankind  are 
tremblingly  alive  to  external  difeafes  and  acci- 
dents, which  are  the  molt  frequent  objects  of 
furgery  ;  but  as  to  internal  difeafes,  no  one  can. 
eftimate  their  importance,  but  fuch  as  have  made 
them  the  objects  of  their  laborious  refearch,  and 
patient  invefrigation.  The  fuperior  importance  of 
phyfic  to  furgery,  holds  good  even  in  fleets  and  ar- 
mies, where  far  more  perifhbylicknefs  than  by  the 
fword :  yet  a  cure  in  furgery  is  mofi  likely  to  be 
crowned  with  popular  applaufe,  and  to  attract 
the  admiration  both  of  the  great  vulgar,  and  of 
the  fmall.  The  reafon  is  obvious  :  whatever  is 
fuperficial,  is  moft  on  a  level  with  their  under- 
standing. 

Since,  therefore,  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  phyfic  add  dignity  to  the  character  of  a  fur- 
geon,  and  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  phar- 
macy do  not  degrade  it ;  and  fince  humanity, 
policy,  reafon,  and  juftice  require,  that  the 
public  ihould  obtain  medical  affittance,  inordi- 
nary cafes,  at  a  moderate  expenfe,  no  pertbns' 
can  be  fo  well  qualified  to  render  that  affiftance, 
■di  thofe  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  flruc- 
ture  of  the  human  frame. 
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Our  author  fays,  the  Court  of  Examiners 
have  hitherto  conftituted  a  tribunal,  the  defign 
of  which  was,  to  protect  fociety  from  ignorance 
and  empiricifm,  by  giving  a  diplomatic  fanclion 
to  men  of  abilities.  How  well  they  have  an- 
fwered  the  defign  of  their  inftitution,  may  be 
collected  from  what  he  fubjoins,  viz.  that  the 
army,  navy,  and  empire  at  large,  have  been  in-» 
undated  and  overwhelmed  with  impudent  pre- 
tenders. 

The  latter  part  of  this  affertion,  the  exiftence 
of  impudent  pretenders^  is  too  true  to  be  contra- 
dicted. The  DreJJing  for  Lord  T/iurloiv  con- 
tains intrinlic  evidence  of  the  exiftence  of  fuch 
a  character ;  and  the  truth  of  it  is  corroborated 
by  the  united  voice  of  our  commanders,  of  the 
public  at  large,  and  of  the  Court  of  Examiners 
themfelves.  I  will  not  add,  that  it  is  alfo  con- 
firmed by  the  petition  of  the  Delegates  ;  but  leave 
it  to  my  adverfary,  to  appeal  to  that  refpectable 
authority. 

Our  author  informs  us,  that  the  authority  of 
the  Court  of  Examiners  was  too  limited  to  be, 
.effectual.  This  might  have  been  true,  with  re- 
gard to  all  but  army  and  navy  furgeons.  All 
navy  furgeons  have  been  examined  by  them  from 
time  immemorial,  and. all  army  furgeons  for 
about  fifty  years  paft  ;  as  the  framers  of  the  late 
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bill  cqnfefs,  and  even  boalt,  in  their  defence  of 
that  bill,  lent  round  to  the  houfe  of  every 
Peer.  In  that  paper  they  afTert,  that  they  have 
for  many  years  examined  all  furgeons  and  mates 
for  the  army  and  navy  ;  and,  they  hope,  with 
advantage  to  the  public,  and  credit  to  themfelves. 
Perhaps  they  meant  to  fay,  with  advantage  to 
themfelves :  that  it  has  not  been  with  advantage 
to  the  public,  the  united  voices  of  all  men  cry 
aloud. 

In  order  to  recommend  their  bill  to  the  Legif- 
lature,  at  its  firft  introduction,  they  had  recourfe 
to  the  pitiful  expedient  of  a  falfe  allegation,  and 
pretended  they  had  examined  furgeons  and  mates 
for  the  army,  navy,  and  other  foreign  fervice, 
gratis.  The  fact  is,  that,  like  father  Paul,  they 
do  not  immediately  touch  the  money ;  but  it  is 
put  into  the  aggregate  fund,  from  whence  every 
Examiner  draws  a  fee  every  day  of  examination, 
betides  a  good  dinner.  Such  are  the  diflnterefted 
fervices  rendered  to  the  public  by  the  Court  of 
Examiners  ;  and  fuch  their  peace- offering,  to 
reconcile  the  Legiflature  to  the  Surgeons'  bill  ! 

But  we  are  informed  by  this  author,  that  the 
power  of  that  Court  was  too  limited  to  be  effec- 
tual.  I  fuppofe  he  means,  effectual  for  making 
them  Nabobs.  That  it  was  effectual  enough  to 
enable  them  to  do  a  vaft  deal  ofmifchief,  hispub- 
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lication  bears  ample  teftimony ;  fince  it  fhows, 
that,  for  the  fake  of  felf-'intcrcfr,  they  had  deluged 
the  army,  navy,  and  the  whole  empire,  with 
defpicable  pretenders.  Perhaps  he  means,  they 
had  not  the  power  to  refute  the  qualification  fee : 
in  other  refpects  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the 
Legiflature  did  not  fooner  fct  limits  to  their 
power,  or  they  to  their  inordinate  avarice  and 
ambition. 

Befides  other  advantages  accruing  to  the 
Examiners,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  granting 
diplomas  and  qualifications,  five  or  fix  guineas 
were  paid  by  every  furgeon  and  mate  examined 
at  extra  courts  ;  which  urgent  fervice  frequently 
rendered  neceflary.  This  fum  was  divided 
among  the  Examiners ;  fo  that  each  Examiner 
has  been  known  to  receive  feven  or  eight  guineas 
a  day  for  his  fhar?.  Whether  they  confidered 
this  tender  as  a  bribe,  or  not,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine :  it  is  certain,  however,  they  always 
pocketted  the  affront. 

If  the  defign  of  the  inflitution  of  the  Court 
of  Examiners  was,  to  protect  fociety  from  igno- 
rance and  empiricifin,  it  is  rather  furpriting  they 
fhould  not  difcoyer,  in  lefs  than  fifty  years,  that 
they  are  not  armed  by  the  late  act  of  Parliament 
with  any  power  to  prevent  all  the  quacks  in  the 
kingdom  from  murdering  his  Majefty's  liege 
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iubjects  as  fail  as  they  can.  It  is  true,  an  old 
charter  gave  that  power ;  but  then  it  was  or- 
dained, that  the  members  of  the  Corporation 
fhould  be  examined  before  the  Bifhop  of  Lon- 
don, by  certain  perfons  defcribed  in  that  char- 
ter : — a  provifion  which  the  Examiners  them- 
felves  have  not  complied  with  ;  a  provifion  ren- 
dered obfolete  by  difufe,  and  fuperfeded  by  the 
late  act.  If,  however,  our  author's  affertions, 
their  own  affertions,  and  the  affertions  of  all  the 
-world,  are  true,  fome  Bifhop,  or  at  leafl  fome 
man  of  honour  and  conference,  ought  to  prefide 
over  their  examinations,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
public  from  being  any  longer  impofed  on. 

Our  author  tells  us,  that  the  necemty  for 
fome  reform,  in  this  refpect,  is  too  apparent  to 
be  contradicted  ;  and,  indeed,  this  affertion  is  fo 
true,  and  his  proofs  are  fo  ftrong,  that  1  Ihudder 
while  I  repeat  them.  But  although  there  is  too 
much  truth  in  the  relation,  he  has  overcharged 
the  picture  ;  he  has  neglected  to  make  the  proper 
exceptions. 

Speaking  of  the  army  and  navy,  How,  fays 
he,  has  the  fervice  been  fupplied  with  mates  ? 
(under  which  term  he  feems  to  include  furgeons 
alfo.)  "  How  has  the  fervice  been  fupplied  with 
"  mates  ? — From  the  hofpitals  of  Great  Britain, 
"  the  proper  feminaries  of  chirurgical  know- 
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"  ledge  ?  No  ! — From  the  private  abodes  or 
"  domeflic  tuition  of  refpeclable  furgeons  ? 
"  No  ! — How  then  have  they  originated  ?  Why, 
"  from  the  fhops  of  apothecaries  !  difcarded  ap- 
<c  prentices,  and  uneducated  porters  !  But  a  far 
"  greater  number  of  them,  needy  adventurers 
<e  from  the  North  !  —  Scotch  graduates,  that 
£f  never  faw  a  diffeclion,  or  even  handled  a 
"  knife  !  Precious  fellows  to  be  entrufted  with 
et  lopping  off  legs  and  arms  in  a  battle !" 

The  education  of  thefe  Scotch  graduates,  he 
tells  us,  is  this  :  "  They  come  to  town  as  ig- 
"  norant  and  as  mjltcated,  (r'ifum  teneat'is?)  as 
"  peafants.  They  walk  an  hofpital,  if  they  can 
tf  afford  it,  for  three  months,  during  which  time 
"  they  acquire  a  little  technical  phrafeology ; 
<c  and  with  this  fuperficial  inftruclion,  they  fally 
"  forth  as  mates,  to  distribute  life  and  death  to 
"  the  miferable  viclims  of  war."  Are  thefe  things 
fo  ?  If  they  are,  what  a  reproach  to  the  Court  of 
Examiners,  who,  by  certifying  their  ability,  give 
thefe  dejlr.oy'mg  angels  their  commiffion  !  for  no 
furgeon  is  employed  in  the  public  fervice  till  his 
abilities  are  certified  by  the  Court  of  Examiners ! 

«  It  is,"  he  adds,  11  a  notorious  truth,  that  at 
a  fea  they  amputate  like  the  barbarians  of  Abyf- 
"  linia  ;  only  with  this  difference,  that  they  me 
"  a  knife  inftead  of  a  hatchet.    For  the  truth  of 
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ff  iJi'is,  I  appeal  to  the  teflimony  of  all  the  naval 
"  officers,  and  to  the  petition  of  the  Delegates  / 
"  Good  God  !"  he  adds,  <c  are  the  lives  of  his 
"  Majefty's  teamen,  the  invulnerable  bulwarks 
"  and  main  palladium  of  our  ftrcngth,  to  be 
'*  idly  facrificed,  to  pleafe  a  junto,  or  pamper 
"  the  fpleen  of  a  faction  ?"  I  anfwer,  No  :  they 
ought  neither  to  be  facriflced  to  pleafe  a  felf- 
elecled  junto,  who  undergo  no  tejt  of 'ability ,  nor 
to  pamper  the  luxury  of  a  Court  of  Examiners, 
at  their  new  Banqueting  Hou/e  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields. 

But  it  has  been  faid,  How  are  the  army  and 
navy  to  be  fupplied  with  furgeons  in  time  of 
war  ?  I  anfwer,  By  encouraging  the  cultivation 
of  the  fcience  in  time  of  peace.  For  no  man  can 
be  fo  frupid  as  to  imagine,  that  when  war  is 
proclaimed  at  Charing  Crofs,  a  multitude  of  able 
furgeons  will  fpring  up  at  Surgeons'  Hall  like 
mufhrooms.  It  ought  to  be  remarked,  that 
furgeons  and  mates  are  not  fent  to  Surgeons* 
Hall,  as  paupers  to  a  magiflrate.  to  be  pajfed, 
but  to  be  examined ;  a  circumftance  which  the 
Court  of  Examiners  will  do  well  in  future  to 
remember. 

It  appears,  however,  that  if  the  Examiners 
have  not  fufficicnt  power  to  promote  the  proper 
education  of  the  army  and  navy  furgeons,  they 
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have  Efficient  power  to  prevent  it;  and  have 
exercifed  that  power  with  fuccefs.  Having, 
from  their  engagements,  as  hofpital  furgeons  and 
Examiners,  and  the  prejudice  entertained  by  the 
public  in  favour  of  thole  who  fill  fuch  offices, 
no  leifure  for  the  extcnfive  practice  of  phyfic  or 
pharmacy,  they  endeavour  to  diiparagc  thefe  who 
have  more  opportunity  and  more  ability;  left 
they  alfo  fhould  reap  advantage  from  their  liga- 
tions, and  prevent  the  elect  from  drawing  all  the 
beft  practice  into  their  vortex.  What  ra- 
tional motive  can  a  young  furgeon  have,  to  cul- 
tivate the  ftudy  of  pharmacy  or  of  phyfic,  when 
perhaps  his  knowledge  muft  again  be  laid  by, 
like  an  old  man  of  war,  after  the  next  cam- 
paign ;  or  he  will  be  rendered  for  ever  incapable 
of  attaining  the  higheft  honours  in  his  profeffion  ! 
If  the  prefent  plan  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  be 
tolerated,  Government  muft  employ  a  phyfician 
as  well  as  a  furgeon,  in  every  fhip,  and  in  every 
regiment  ;  or  be  anfwerable  for  all  the  dreadful 
confequences  that  fhall  enfue. 

If  thofe  who  are  fent  to  Surgeons'  Hall  for  exa- 
mination are  not  qualified,  the  Examiners  fhould 
not,  for  the  fake  of  fordid  lucre,  certify  that  they 
are,  and  thereby  impofe  on  Government,  and 
lign  the  death-warrants  of  our  brave  foldiers  and 
feamen.  But  we  are  told  by  this  author,  that 
our  fearnen  are  an  invulnerable  bulwark.  Perhaps 
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he  means  impregnable :  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  he 
will  add  a  dictionary  to  the  next  edition  of  his 
work,  as  a  clue  to  guide  us  through  the  labyrinth 
of  his  abfurdities.  If  our  gallant  fcamen  are 
really  invulnerable,  the  expenfe  of  examinations 
at  Surgeons'  Hall,  and  of  furgeons  to  cut  and 
flafh  them,  and  lop  off  their  legs,  is  unneceflary. 
But,  alas !  the  records  of  Greenwich  Hofpital, 
and  even  the  records  of  our  naval  victories,  tell 
another  tale  ! 

It  is  the  fafhion  to  extol  our  failors  and  over- 
look our  foldiers,  as  of  little  or  no  confequence  : 
and  our  author  follows  the  fafhion.  This  par- 
tiality is  pregnant  with  ingratitude  and  injuftice; 
and  arifes  from  a  predilection  for  our  invincible 
bulwark,  and  an  antipathy  to  continental  wars. 
Whether  this  predilection  and  this  antipathy  are 
well  founded  or  not,  is  a  queftion  for  iratefmen 
to  decide ;  but  can  neither  augment  nor  diminiih, 
the  merit  of  the  feaman  or  of  the  foldier,  who  have 
an  equal  claim  on  our  gratitude,  and  equally  de- 
ferve  all  the  affiftance  which  their  country  can 
afford,  to  alleviate  the  hardthips  of  war. 

Nor  ought  thofe  furgeons  who  expofe  them- 
felves  to  the  danger  of  peftilential  difeafe,  and 
acquit  themfelves  with  credit  in  the  fervice  of 
their  country,  to  be  forgotten.  After  fharing 
the  calamities  and  fuffering  the  miferics  of  war, 
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in  order  to  eftablifti  their  fame,  and  obtain  an 
honourable  afylum  in  their  native  land,  mall 
they  be  difappointed  at  their  return  ?  Shall  they 
be  refufed  an  afylum,  earned  by  their  labours, 
merited  by  their  fervices,  and  guarantied  to  them 
by  Parliament  ?  Shall  they,  when  they  anchor 
on  their  native  more,  be  told  that  the  Court 
of  Examiners,  who  thought  them  fit  to  pradtife 
when  inexperienced,  are  doubtful  whether  they 
are  fit  to  praclife  when  experienced?  Shall  they 
be  told,  that  men  living  in  eafe  and  affluence, 
are  afraid  of  encroachments  on  their  practice  ? 
that  the  Court  of  Examiners  are  troubled  with 
fcruples  of  confeience  ;  that  they  feel  compunc- 
tion and  remorfe,  for  having  let  loofe  fuch  a  fet  of 
ruffians  to  butcher  our  brave  men  ?  that  their 
reft  is  difturbed  and  their  flumbers  are  broken  by 
dreadful  dreams,  and  the  frightful  apparitions  of 
our  murdered  feamen ;  and  that  nothing  can  quiet- 
lhcir  confeience  and  allay  their  fears,  but  an  ad- 
ditional fee  of  twenty-eight  pounds  ? 

What  if  our  furgeon  mould  have  imbibed  a 
little  of  the  fpirit  of  a  Britifti  tar,  and  mould  dif- 
dain  to  fubmit  to  an  unjuft  exadion,  even 
though  fanctioned  by  act  of  Parliament  ?  What 
if  he  were  to  be  rejected  by  the  Examiners, 
through  fpleen  or  jealoufy  ?  or  if  he  were  fhip- 
wrecked  and  loft  his  property,  or  fquandered  it 
in  an  improvident  manner,  as  feamen  fquander 
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their  own  property,  and  the  Examiners  and 
Court  of  Afiiftants  of  the  Surgeons'  Company 
fquander  the  property  of  others,  and  had  not 
fufficient  left  to  pay  the  fees  ?  In  either  of  thefe 
cafes,  the  Surgeons'  bill  would,  as  our  author 
truly  afferts,  provide  for  him  a  final  and  lafi'mg 
recompenfe,  and  a  domeftic  fettlement ;  a  fettle- 
ment  in  a  ivorkhonfe  ! 

Will  it,  continues  our  author,  be  any  exte- 
nuation of  our  guiltinefs,  either  in  the  prefent 
or  fucceeding  ages,  that  we  have  been  prevented 
from  doing  an  a6l  of  humanity,  becaufe  it  was 
repugnant  to  the  principles  of  your  Lordfhip  ? 
Here  again  he  pretends,  that  Lord  Thurlow  has 
prevented  them  from  acquiring  or  exercifing  the 
power  of  examining  furgeons  for  the  public 
iervice ;  a  pretence  which  he  knows  to  be  utterly 
void  of  foundation,  and  which  again  proves  that 
he  is  no  defcendant  of  the  Evangelift. 

After  infinuating  that  Government  cares  lefs 
for  a  man  than  for  a  horfe,  and  facriflces  the 
lives  of  our  wounded  men  to  fave  the  expenfe  of 
their  maintenance,  for  which  purpofe  the  fur- 
geons whom  he  defcribes  are  admirably  quali- 
fied, all  of  whom  are  examined  and  approved  of 
at  the  Hall  ;  he  again  begins  defaming  Lord 
Thurlow,  whom  he  compares  to  the  black  fer- 
pent  of  India,  which  is  faid  to  contain  within 
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his  head  an  antidote  for  his  own  poifon.  Our 
author  himfelf  is  like  the  viper,  whofe  fat  is  an 
antidote  for  his  venom  ;  and,  like  the  viper,  he 
has  been  fo  unlucky  as  to  bite  a  file. 

He  complains  that  Lord  Thurlow  does  not 
fhow  fufficient  refpect  to  furgcons,  and  exclaims 
with  Satan, 

"  Not  to  know  us  argues  yourfelves  unknown." 

He  fhould  have  faid  yourfclf,  or  rather  thyfelf. 
The  noble  Lord  whom  he  calumniates,  has  no 
title  to  the  plural  character  of  duplicity;  he 
leaves  that  for  his  Dreffer  and  Co.  who  bring  in 
a  bill  for  their  own  aggrandifement,  and  pretend 
it  is  for  the  public  good. 

Lord  Thurlow  declared,  that,  whatever  his 
opinion  of  furgcons  was  before,  he  entertained 
lefs  refpect  for  them  on  account  of  the  late  bill 
brought  in  by  the  author  of  the  DreJJing  and  his 
afTociates.  If  any  thing  can  increafe  his  contempt 
for  the  profeffors  of  the  art,  this  vile  Grub- 
itreet  attack,  this  expofure  of  the  principles  of 
the  late  bill,  mufl  increafe  it. 

After  acquainting  us  that  the  Court  of  Examin- 
ers have  hitherto  conftituted  the  tribunal  for  the 
examination  of  furgeons,  and  that  an  ignorant, 
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untutored  banditti  of  mohawk  furgcons  have 
been  let  loole  to  mangle  and  mutilate  our  brave 
tars,  he  laments  that  Lord  Thurlow  has  pre- 
vented him  and  his  aflbciates  from  doing  an  ac~t 
of  humanity;  that  is,  extorting  more  money  from 
the  dilmhutors  of  death  in  our  army  and  navy. 
If  he  and  his  colleagues  have  not  hitherto  done 
an  act  of  humanity,  they  were  not  prevented  by 
Lord  Thurlow,  or  any  other  Xord,  but  by  their 
own  fordid  propenlities,  which  could  not  refift 
the  temptation     getting  rich  by  degrees. 

He  affirms,  that  if  a  potentate  in  any  diftant, 
but  polifhed  empire,  fhould  read  Lord  Thurlow's 
harangue,  he  would  conclude,   either  that  the 
Englim  were  barbarians,  or  the  orator  a  mad- 
man.   He  adds,  that  if  his  Lordfhip  is  fo  defi- 
cient in  information,  it  is  neceffary  he  fhould  be 
told,  that  furgery  has  been  highly  cultivated  in 
this  country;  and  that  the  EngTiJJi  furgeons  have 
been  refpeclable  ever  fince  the  injlltution  of  the 
Fre-ach  academy.    The  Englifh,  he  fays,  prone 
to  adopt,  and  beft  calculated  to  improve  it, 
feized  the  embryon,  nurted  it  with  induftry,  and 
have  brought  it  near  to  perfection.    Such,  he 
fays,  has  been  our  chiryrgical  fame,  that  the  fo- 
vereigns  of  Europe  fend  their  furgeons  to  us  for 
education  ;  and  that  at  the  aflembly  of  allies  on 
the  continent,  the  German,  Hanoverian,  and 
Pruffian  foldiers,   had  eminent  furgeons,  in- 
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ftru  ^ed  at  Englifh  feminaries,  while  the  brave 
Britifh  were  fufFering  perpetual  martyrdom  from 
the  defect  of  fcience  in  their  countrymen.  The 
truth  of  this  ftatement  let  the  Examiners  contro- 
vert, by  whofe  certificate  of  qualification  thofe 
barbarians,  whom  he  defcribes,  are  recommended 
to  Government  for  making  martyrs  of  our  fol- 
diery,  and  exercifing  the  knife  inftead  of  the  to- 
mahawk. 

It  will  be  aftonifhing,  after  this,  if  Lord 
Thurlovv  fhould  perfift  in  his  opinion  that  fur- 
geons,  as  a  body,  are  not  refpeiftable  :  nay,  it 
will  be  rank  herefy.  Tie  ought  to  be  flayed 
alive,  and  a  lecture  fhould  be  given  on  him  at 
Surgeons'  Hall.  But,  alas!  they  have  no 
theatre  !  One  of  the  volumes  belonging  to  that 
learned  fociety  fhould  be  bound  up  in  his  fkin ; 
but,  alas  !  they  have  no  library  ! 

It  is  happy  for  England,  that  foreigners  exalt 
her  chirurgical  fame,  fince  her  own  conduct;  and 
her  own  public  inftitution  tend  to  degrade  it. 
Our  author  has  given  two  proofs  that  furgery  is 
on  a  rcfpeftable  footing  in  England.  Firfr,  an 
academy  of  furgery  is  inftitutcd  in  Frame,  and, 
fecondly,  the  Piujpans  have  better  furgeons  in 
their  armies  than  the  Engl'ijh  :  a  third  proof, 
full  as  good  as  the  others,  might  be  adduced, 
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friz,  the  Auflrians  have  lately  improved  the  fword- 
excrcife. 

If  lurgery  is  become  refpectable  in  England, 
it  is  not  owing  to  the  ipirit  of  monopoly  in  the 
Corporation,  but  to  the  ingenuity  of  individuals. 
The  raoft  important  improvement  made  of  late, 
or  perhaps  ever  made,  in  that  profeffion,  is  that 
of  healing  by  the  firfl  intention  in  the  greater 
operations,  and  particularly  in  the  flap  operation 
for  the  leg;  an  improvement  which  preferves  the 
ufe  of  the  joint  of  the  knee.  This  was  discovered 
and  praclifed  at  Liverpool,  Manchefrer,  &c.  and 
afterwards  introduced  into  this  metropolis,  not 
by  examining  furgeons,  but  by  Jtudents  in  bell- 
meial  mortars. 

It  was  owing  to  the  difgraceful  conduct  of  fome 
of  the  practitioners  of  furgery,  that  the  fcience 
itfelf  did  not  appear  refpectable  in  the  eyes  of 
Lord  Thurlow.  That  learned  Lord  felt  a  juft 
indignation  at  the  clandeftine  and  indecent  man- 
ner in  which  the  bill  was  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment ;  the  grofs  mifreprefentations  by  which  it 
was  fupported;  the  mean  manoeuvres  by  which  it 
was  hurried  on ;  and  the  fcandalous  overbearing 
influence  by  which  it  was  likely  to  fucceed,  in 
oppofition  to  the  clearefl  evidence  of  its  injuftice. 
He  was  likewile  offended  at  the  fhamefnl  con- 
duct of  the  Examiners,  in  polluting  the  refidence 
of  a  refpectable  fociety  of  the  law  with  the  bodies 
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of  malefactors.  lie  was  alio  difplcafed  at  the 
pcrfonal  injury  which  he  had  received  from  an. 
unfkilful  furgeon  ;  who  would  not  agree  to  call 
in  another,  to  do  what  he  was  unable  to  accom- 
plifh  himfelf.  Inccnfed  by  fuch  provocations, 
he  did  not  make  a  fnfTicicnt  diflindion  in  the 
heat  of  debate,  between  the  profeffors  and  the 
profeffion.  His  remarks  tended  to  degrade  the 
fcience  of  furgery,  as  well  as  the  furgeon.  He 
confidered  the  practical  part,  and  not  the  theo- 
retical ;  the  operative  part,  and  not  the  curative 
or  preventive.  That  knowledge  which  qualifies 
a  furgeon  to  deliberate  and  advife,  may  be  called 
a  fcience  ;  the  dexterity  and  addrefs'  which  he 
difplays  in  manual  operations,  an  art.  Whether 
the  flanderer  of  Lord  Thurlow  be  right  or  wrong, 
in  afferting  that  furgery  has  been  highly  culti- 
vated in  this  country,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  not, 
as  he  avers,  brought  near  to  perfection.  If  it 
is,  what  excufe  can  the  Examiners  make,  for 
overwhelming  the  army  and  navy  with  difcarded 
apprentices  and  porters  r 

When  his  Lordfhip  has  coolly  and  impartially 
confidered  the  fubject,  I  think  it  impoffible  that 
he  fhould  not  acknowledge  a  fcience,  on  which 
fo  great  a  fhare  of  human  happinefs  in  every 
rank  of  life  depends,  worthy  of  every  rcfpecl: 
and  encouragement.  But  this  conclufion  can 
only  be  granted,  on  condition  that  neither  an 
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extent  or  variety  of  talents  mould  be  an  exclu- 
lion,  nor  partial  interefts  or  modes  of  eledtion 
fuffered  to  prevail.  While  fuch  mockery  of  juf- 
tice  is  allowed,  neither  the  .College  of  invalids  at 
Chelfea,  nor  the  College  of  old women  at  Bromley  t 
will  want  a  rival. 

But  we  are  told  by  our  intelligent  author, 
that  Lord  Thurlow's  information  is  fuperficial, 
and  that  it  is  furprifmg  he  Can  fo  foon  have  for- 
gotten, that  the  Lcgiflature  has  lately  conferred 
on  farriers,  what  they  now  refufe  to  lu'rge'ons ; 
and  he  afcribes  a  fhare  of  the  blame  to  his  Lord- 
fhip;  who,  he  fays,  either  by  his  vote  or  aCqui- 
efcence,  fanclb'ied  that  meafure.  Hence  he 
maintains,  his  Lordfhip  fhows  more  feeling  for 
a  horfc  than  for  a  man.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
the  Veterinary  College  was  not  founded  by  the 
Legiflature,  but  by  private  perfons.  It  has  been 
occalionally  fupported  by  legiflative  grants,  fuch 
as  an  infant  institution  demands,  and  an  im- 
portant cfiablifhment  deferves.  It  is  our  author 
who  wifhes  to  juitify.the  Examiners,  who  have 
overwhelmed  the  whole  empire  with  ignorant 
pretenders  to  furgery,  that  Ihows  lets  feeling  for 
a  man,  than  the  fupportcrs  of  the  Veterinary 
College  have  fhown  for  a  hoife. 

Our  author  gives  no  account  of  the  number  of 
foreign  forgcons  rnftructed  atEngTifh  feminariefc-; 
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and  brings  no  evidence  to  fupport  his  allegation. 
It  is,  in  fhort,  too  abfurd  to  deferve  a  ferious  re- 
futation :  we  might  as  well  try  to  refute  the  rho- 
domontade  of  Gulliver's  Travels.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  not  improper  to  remind  him,  that  mod 
furgeons  who  go  abroad,  only  travel  to  finifh 
their  education  ;  and  it  by  no  means  follows, 
that  they  find  better  inftructions  abroad  that  at 
home.  It  is  the  height  of  impohtion  to  pretend, 
that  the  great  mafs  of  furgeons  attending  the  allied 
armies  on  the  Continent,  were  educated  in  Eng- 
land :  nor  is  it  an  eafy  talk  to  convince  us, 
that  thofe  German  Princes  who  take  fo  much 
care  to  procure  good  furgeons,  with  to  defiroy 
their  wounded  men,,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ex- 
penfe  of  maintaining  them  ;  or  that  the  Eletlor 
of  Hanover  is  more  anxious  to  provide  good 
furgeons  for  his  army,  than  the  King  of  Great 
Britain, 

When  we  are  told  by  this  author,  that  the 
furgeons  who  are  approved  of  for  our  fleets  and 
armies  by  the  Examiners,  lop  off  legs  after  the 
Abyflinian  mode,  only  with  a  knife  inftead  of  a 
hatchet,  we  can  eafilv  account  how  the  Ex- 
aminers  have  eftablifhed  their  chirurgical  fame. 
It  was  natural  for  the  fovereigns  of  Europe  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  Examiners  were  ftill  more  able 
amputators  than  their  pupils,  who  had  juft  paffed 
an  examination,  and  could  outdo  even  what 

they 
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they  faw  our  younger  furgeons  perform  abroad. 
Quid  domini  facient,  (indent  aim  taTia  jures  ?  Our 
author's  words  are  thefe  :  Such,  let  me  tell 
yon,  has  been  our  chirurgieal  fame,  that  the  fo- 
vereigns  of  Europe,  in  imitation  of  the  Ruffian 
Czar,  have  lent  their  furgeons  to  us  for  educa- 
tion. When  we  confider  the  merit  of  their  pu- 
pils, and  the  miraculous  exploits  which  they 
have  achieved  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  their  Tutors  and  Examiners 
mould  receive  glory  from  reflection.  We  cannot 
wonder  that  their  renown  is  gone  forth  into  all 
lands,  and  their  names  unto  the  ends  of  the 
world. 

But  whatever  may  be  their  chirurgieal  fame, 
let  me  advife  them  to  give  the  public  no  caufe  to 
lulpect  the  juftice  of  their  official  conduct ;  no 
longer  to  invade  the  privileges  of  the  Corpora- 
tion ;  no  longer  to  obtain  money  under  falfe  pre- 
tences ;  no  longer  to  threaten  with  heavy  fines 
thofe  whom  the  law  does  not  prohibit  to  prac- 
tifc  ;  no  longer  by  intimidation  to  extort  upwards 
of  twenty-eight  pounds  from  army  and  navy 
furgeons,  whom  the  law  allows  to  pradtife. 
Should  they  continue  fuch  illegal  exactions, 
their  fame  may  be  farther  extended;  their  Ho- 
nours may  crofs  the  line,  or  their  Worjhips  may 
reach  Botany  Bay. 

H  After 
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After  expatiating  on  the  horrid  cruelties  exer- 
eifed  on  our  brave  foldiers  and  feamen,  our  au- 
thor adds,  (-  State  emergencies,  or  the  calami- 
"  ties  of  war,  might  have  reconciled  us  even  to 
"  this."    Dean  Swift  obferves,  that  it  is  won- 
derful with  what  philolbphy  we  bear  the  misfor- 
tunes of  other  people.    State  emergencies,  fays 
our  author,  or  the,  calamities  of  war,  might  have 
reconciled  us  even  to  this  :  but  the  evil  was  more 
extenfive  ;  for  thefe  men,  on  the  return  of  peace, 
thruft  themfelves  on  the  bofom  of  fociety,  and 
commit  the  fame  enormities  in  domcftic  prac- 
tice, that  they  have  been  accufromed  to  exercife 
on  the  continent  and  the  ocean,    Ayey  there  s 
the  rub :  he  tells  us,  that  thofe  precious  fellows 
lop  the  limbs  of  our  brave  feamen,  and  butcher 
them  in  the  moll  horrid  manner;  yet  he  could  be 
reconciled  to  this,  and  from  the  fafe  more  behold 
their  floating  carcafes,  with  manly  patience  and 
Chriftian  resignation.    But  when  peace  comes, 
he  fears  they  might  encroach  on  his  practice ; 
that  they  might  be  fo  audacious  as  to  thruft 
themfelves  on  the  bofom  of  fociety;    nay,  and 
even  to  fettle  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town.  But 
what  has  he  to  fear  from  fuch  rivals,  even  if  any 
of  them  are  men  of  abilities,  fince  he  informs 
us,  mankind  cannot  difcriminate?  And  what  have 
the  public  to  fear  from  furgeons,  in  whom  he 
aflures  us  they  will  place  no  confidence  ? 
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If  a  fufficient  number  of  competent  furgeons 
do  not  offer  themfelves  for  the  public  fervice, 
that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Examiners  ;  but  it  is 
the  moft  horrid  of  all  crimes,  to  let  loofe  a  fet 
of  defperadoes,  to  facrifice  the  lives  of  our  brave 
defenders,  and  to  deflroy  thofe  whom  the  fword 
has  fpared.    If  good  furgeons  were  wanting,  it 
was  the  duty  of  Government  to  employ  the  beft 
they  could  procure ;  but  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Court  of  Examiners  to  reject  the  bad  ;  and  not, 
for  the  fake  of  perquisites,  approve  and  recom- 
mend thofe,  whom  they  afterwards  declare  un- 
qualified.   But  thus  it  will  ever  be,  while  hu- 
man nature  is  corrupt,  if  men  are  fuffered  to 
have  an  interefl  in  doing  wrong. — The  Exa- 
miners ought  to  have  a  fixed  falary  ;  and  a  fum 
proportioned  to  their  falary  fhould  be  deducted 
for  non-attendance ;  but  they  fhould  not  be  fuf- 
fered to  fell  indulgences  and  difpenfations,  for 
the  fhedding  of  innocent  blood. 

If  the  affertions  of  the  author  of  the  Dreffing 
be  true,  thefe  cenfures  are  not  fevere ;  but,  I 
believe,  he  has  exaggerated  a  real  grievance. 
What,  then,  can  give  rife  to  fuch  a  falfe  accufa- 
tion,  and  fuch  a  foul  afperfion  ?  Self-irvtereft. — 
The  fame  fordid  motives,  which  tempted  the 
Examiners  at  firft  to  admit  thofe  furgeons,  and 
to  certify  their  qualification,  now  tempt  them 
to  deny  it.    Firft  they  came  with  an  irrefiftible 
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argument  in  their  hands;  with  a  metal  which 
flrik.es  its  beholders  with  blindnefs :  now  they 
come  without  that  fafcinating  oblation.  Fk& 
they  came  young  and  inexperienced ;  but  now 
they  come  as  experienced  practitioners,  formida- 
ble opponents,  and  rival  candidates  for  fortune 
and  for  fame. 

From  the  confident  manner  in  which  our  Bo- 
badil  boaits  of  his  knowledge  and  that  of  his 
confederates,  it  might  be  imagined  that  all  learn- 
ing is  centred  in  them,  and  all  improvements 
flow  from  them.  We,  fays  he,  could  have  dif- 
criminated  genius  ;  we  could  have  felected  it 
from  the  common  mafs  of  empiricifm,  and  have 
recommended  it  to  notice.  But  mankind  cannot 
difcriminate,  and  therefore  will  confide  only  in 
men  like  us,  made  eminent  by  fuccefsful  practice, 
and  fanclioned  by  general  approbation.  Alas ! 
by  his  own  account,  mankind  have  confided  in 
them  to  their  coft !  They,  who,  it  feems,  are  not 
a  part  of  mankind,  but  a  fuperior  order  of  beings, 
have  an  exclufive  faculty  of  difcriminating  ge- 
nius, and  power  of  recommending  it  to  notice. 
Thefe  endowments  have  difplayed  themfelves 
in  a  lingular  manner  during  the  prelentwar; 
in  which  the  geniufes  difcriminated  and  recom- 
mended by  them  have,  according  to  our  author, 
infl idled  perpetual  martyrdom  on  our  brave  ful- 
diers  and  failors ;  and  tallied  forth,  like  lb  many 
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daemons,  to  diftribute  death  to  the  miferable 
victims  of  war.  Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I 
judge  thee.  If  our  author's  account  is  accurate, 
and  his  picture  not  overcharged,  the  Examiners 
need  not  care  whether  the  fovereigns  of  Europe 
have  heard  of  their  chirurgical  fame  or  not, 
fince  they  will  have  fuch  a  noble  army  of  martyrs 
to  praife  them. 

But  in  order  that  their  chirurgical  and  medical 
fame  may  proceed  pajfibus  acquis,  and  Hand  an 
"equal  chance  of  being  tranfmitted  to  pofterity, 
and  an  equal  chance  of  attaining  immortality,  I 
will  infert  a  prefcription,  which  I  have  jufl  been 
favoured  with  by  a  medical  friend  of  great  dis- 
crimination, written  by  one  of  that  learned 
corps ; — a  prefcription  of  a  compofition  which 
may  juflly  be  called  a  catholicon,  both  becaufe 
it  is  as  likely  to  cure  one  difeafe  as  another,  and 
becaufe  the  publication  of  it  may  be  of  nniverfal 
advantage  to  mankind.  To  render  it  the  more 
extenfively  ufeful,  I  fhall  publifh  it  in  Englifh. 
Take  of  conferve  of  orange-peel  fix  drachms,  cin- 
nabar of  antimonyygum  guaiacum,  and  powder  of 
valerian,  of  each  two  drachms  and  a  half,  milk 
of  fulphur,  and  powder  of  tin,  of  each  three 
drachms,  diuretic  fait,  and  powder  of  ginger,  of 
each  one  drachm,  camphor  (difTolvcd  in  Spirit), 
fifteen  grains,  fyrup  of  ginger  as  much  as  is  Suf- 
ficient to  make  an  electuary.  Any  panegyric  on 
i  the 
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the  author  of  this  prefcription  would  be  ufelefs. 
Suffice  it  to  fay, 

Cedite  Romani  do&ores,  cedite  Graii, 
Nefcio  quid  majns  nafcitur  Hippocrate. 

I  myfelf  have  known  the  following  mixture 
directed  for  an  inflammatory  fever,  by  one  of 
the  fame  learned  body  : — Take  of  fait  of  worm- 
wood one  drachm,  lemon-juice  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity, water  four  ounces,  fyrup  two  drachms,  fpirit 
of  nutmegs  two  ounces. — Not  to  compliment  the 
author  of  the  above  incomparable  prefcription 
with  a  diftich,  would  argue  infenfibility  of  ex- 
traordinary merit. 

Namque  ad  fupremum  perdu&a  fcientia  culmen, 
In  te  flat,  nee  quo  progrediatur  habet. 

Aided  by  fuch  allies,  Death  has  enlarged  her 
bounds ;  and  Empiricifm  rides  triumphantly  in 
his  gilded  car.— Barbers  and  furgeons  have  dif- 
folved  partnerfhip  ;  and  furgeons  and  under- 
takers have  formed  a  coalition.  Such  are  the 
members  of  the  tribunal  that  examines  our  me- 
dical men  for  the  army  and  navy  ;  the  fovereigns 
of  Europe  will  hear  of  their  fame,  and  our  ene- 
mies will  pray  for  their  long  life  and  frofperity. 

As  to  the  par  nob'ile  fralrum,  thofe  twin  ftars 
who  mine  with  fuch  unrivalled  luftre,  I  muft 
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compliment  them  in  conjunction  with  one 
couplet  at  parting : 

Fortunati  umbo  !  fi  quid  men  carmina  poflunt, 
Nulla  dies  unquam  memori  vos  eximet  aevo. 

It  is  known  to  moft  furgeons,  that  the  prefent 
Examiners  have  neither  been  the  firtt  to  make 
improvements  in  the  practice  of  furgery,  nor  the 
firit  to  adopt  them :  neither  have  they  been  re- 
markable for  electing  men  of  merit.  John 
Hunter  himfelf  never  was  chofen  an  Examiner; 
and  notwithstanding  a  fneer  thrown  out  in  a 
daily  paper  againfl  dentifts,  could  he  have  ob- 
tained a  feat  in  that  court,  he  would  have  had  no 
objection  to  meet  his  old  friend  Mr.  Spence 
there.  Dr.  Hunter,  who  was  likewife  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Corporation,  if  he  had  lived  till  this 
time,  would  have  been  excluded  from  that  fitu- 
ation,  by  an  illiberal  and  invidious  bye-law.  Se- 
veral of  the  firft  furgeons,  anatomifrs,  and  me- 
dical characters  of  the  prefent  age,  labour  under 
the  fame  unnatural  difability,  that  of  knowing 
too  much ;  an  infuperable  bar  to  a  feat  in  that 
learned fociety. 

I  have  heard  of  fome  furgeons,  who  thanked 
God  they  knew  nothing  of  phyfic  :  I  was  glad 
to  hear  that  they  thanked  God  for  any  thing : 
their  heads,  \  prefurpe,  are  fo  overcharged  with 
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forgery,  that  any  congenial  auxiliar  art  would 
only  be  deemed  an  intruder. — I  have  heard  of 
others,  friends  and  fupporters  of  the  late  iniqui- 
tous bill,  who  pride  themfelves  on  account  of 
their  not  praclifing  pharmacy:  thefe  gentle- 
men boaft  of  having  clean  hands ;  which  is  a 
lucky  circumftance,  as  they  have  lately  been 
doing  a  vail  deal  of  dirty  work. 

The  very  attempt  to  bereave  the  Corpo- 
ration of  their  privileges  and  property,  and 
army  and  navy  furgeons  of  their  llipulated  re- 
wards, by  an  ex  pojl  faclo  law,  and  to  fanction 
robbery  by  aft  of  Parliament,  was  a  black  acl. 
The  author  of  The  Drejfing  for  Lord  Thurloiv 
affects  great  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  looks  forward  to  the  arrival  of  peace 
with  horror,  on  account  of  the  crew  of  unfkilful 
furgeons  who  will  then  feek  for  a  domeflic  fet- 
tlement.  Were  his  appreheirfions  real,  it  would 
only  prove  him  to  be  deftitute  of  common  fenfe ; 
for  it  is  certainly  much  fafer  to  trufr  an  ignorant 
furgeon  on  fhore,  where  he  can  call  in  able 
practitioners  in  confutation,  than  on  board  a 
fhip,  where  he  cannot  always  have  other  aflift- 
ance,  and  in  a  battle,  where  mature  judgment 
and  prompt  decifion  are  neceflary. 

Our  author  is  offended  with  Lord  Thurlow, 
for  defcanting  with  fome  acrimony  on  the  hum- 
ble 
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ble  origin  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons,  and 
observes,  that  the  Nile  itlelf  is  collected  from 
iingle  rivulets. — His  own  ill-begotten  perform- 
ance reminds  us  of  the  heudlejs  trunks  and  un- 
fhapely  monfters  found  on  its  banks. — He  af- 
firms, that  a  barber  mutt,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  an  unchangeable  and  unimprovable 
animal.  If  fo,  our  author,  who  is  a  great  block- 
head,  would  have  been  quite  the  barber:  he 
would  have  been  a  peruke  maker  to  a  hair.  The 
fovereigns  of  the  Barbers'  Company  would  have 
heard  of  his  tonforial  fame,  and  his  name  would 
have  refounded  from  pole  to  pole. 

He  informs  Lord  Thurlow,  that  betides  ana- 
tomy and  phyfiology, — chemiflry,  pharmacy,  and 
botany,  form  a  part  of  the  education  of  furgcons, 
This  proves,  that  fome  of  the  offspring  of  the 
Barbers'  Company  may  fiill  boaft  of  their  ori- 
ginal characteriftics.  They  are  unchangeable 
and  unimprovable  animals.  Nqfuram  expellas 
furca,  tamen  ufque  recurrct. — After  loading  flu- 
dents  in  bell-metal  mortars  with  the  moll  illi- 
beral farcafms,  and  trying  to  difparage  them  by 
the  moll  infolent  reproaches,  he  tells  us,  that 
he  himfelf  is  a  Jiudent  in  bell  metal  mortars  !  How 
unfortunate  it  is,  that  the  art  of  memory  did  not 
alfo  make  a  part  of  his  education  ;  or  that  he 
did  not  avail  himfelf  of  his  botanical  knowledge, 
and  take  fome  hellebore  to  purge  his  brain!  But, 
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alas  !  the  greater!  phynYians  are  not  always  able 
to  cure  thcmfclvcs  :  Nee  domino  frofunt  qiuc  pro- 
Junt  omnibus  artcs  f 

If  this  author  has  ftudied  pharmacy,  he  dif- 
graces  his  profeflion.  But  what  (hall  we  fay  to 
thole,  who  exclude  men  for  praclifing  what  it  is 
their  duty  to  ftudy  ;  and  for  praclifing  openly 
and  honeftly,  what  they  clandeftinely  praclife 
Ihemfelves  ?  If  hofpital  furgeons  have  not  time 
to  ftudy  or  practife,  to  any  confiderable  extent, 
the  united  branches  of  phytic  and  furgery,  is 
there  any  reafon,  why  they  fhould  compel  thofe 
who  have  more  time  and  more  ability  to  forego 
that  advantage,  and  deprive  the  public  of  their 
fervice  ?  Ts  it  reafonable,  or  prudent,  to  require 
the  army  or  navy  furgeon,  to  treafure  up  all  the 
knowledge  he  can  cult  from  education  and  ex- 
perience, and  then  to  rob  the  public  and  him- 
fclf  of  the  fruit  of  all  his  labours?  Is  it  politic 
to  decree,  that  he  lhould  luffer  his  medical  and 
pharmaceutical  talents  to  ruft  in  time  of  peace ; 
or  elfe  that  he  fhould  be  prohibited  from  rifing 
to  rank  in  the  Corporation  ;  and  examining  the 
candidates  for  an  office,  which  he  himfelf  has 
already  difcharged  with  honour  ? 

Our  author  talks  about  Alexander  the  Great, 
Lord  Thurlow,  and  rolls  of  parchment. — A  roll 
of  parchment  may  be  converted  into  an  engine 
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of  deftruclion,  either  by  the  foldier  or  the  law- 
yer; either  in  the  fhapc  of  a  deed  or  of  a  drum. 
Thefe  are  pernicious  to  the  prefent  generation  ; 
but  let  it  be  converted  into  an  acl  of  Parliament, 
called^  Surgeons'  Bill,  to  quench  the  flame  of 
fcience,  and  to  fancYify  plunder  and  oppreflion, 
and  it  becomes  a  curfe  to  all  pofterity.— Our 
author  tells  Lord  Thurlow,  that  thofe  who  read 
Hippocrates,  will  be  furprifed  at  not  finding  him 
among  his  difeafes.  The  author  and  his  friends 
will  find  a  great  refemblance  of  him  in  the 
difcafe  called  the  plague;  for  to  them  he  certainly 
is  luch.  But  the  profound  phylician  even  there 
contemplates  the  falutary  deflgn  of  nature  ;  and 
admires  the  powerful  inftrument  fhe  employs,  to 
expel  fomething  noxious  from  the  body.  That 
inftrument  is  a  type  of  the  generous  ardour  dis- 
played by  the  noble  Peer,  when  he  expelled 
that  noxious  venom  called  The  Surgeons'  Bill 
from  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  from  all  civilized 
fociety. 

Our  author  alleges,  that  if  the  members  of 
his  community  had  been  bred  lawyers,  they 
might  have  been  able  to  cajole  a  jury. — That  a 
lawyer  of  talents  fhould  fometimes  attempt  to 
cajole  a  jury,  is  not  at  all  furpriling;  but  it  is 
really  furprifing,  that  a  man  who  wants  that 
advantage,  fhould  attempt  to  cajole  the  oracles 
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of  tdty  to  cajole  Lord  Thurlow  himfelf  and  M 
ttlok  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

He  tells  us  of  a  lawyer,  who,  when  blind- 
folded, happened  undefignedly  to  worfliip  the 
devil  :  but  he  does  not  tell  us  of  any  one,  who 
was  ib  zvicked  as  to  worfliip  him  with  his  eyes 
open  ;  or  f<>  foolijh  as  to  prepare  Birch  for  his  oven 
bark. 

He  fays,  If  we  cannot  aroufc  you  bv  policy, 
let  us  awaken  you  by  a  fenfe  of  moral  propriety. 
By  this  he  appears  not  to  underfiand,  that  Uvejly 
is  the  left  policy.— -Had  he  learnt  this  ufefuL 
maxim,  it  might  have  preferved  his  caufe  from 
expofure  ;  his  abilities  from  derifion  ;  and  him- 
lelf  from  contempt. 

Our  author  tells  Lord  Thurlow,  he  is  not  fo 
vain  as  to  think,  that  his  letter  will  make  any 
impreflion  on  a  mind  like  his  Lordthip's  ;  yet 
he  tries  to  awaken  him  by  a  fenfe  of  moral  pro- 
priety. Of  our  author  s  fenfe  it  is  eafy  to  form  an 
eftimatc,  from  his  voluntarily  fubmitting  to  the 
talk  of  labour  ih-vMn; 

Weak- indeed,  and  grofsly  depraved,  muft  a 
tnind  be,  that  can  receive  any  impreflion,  but 
that  of  fcorn,  from  fuch  a  letter. — Hqw  far  a 
ienfe  of  moral  propriety  fhould  reconcile  any 

one 
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*ne  to  the  principles  of  the  Surgeons'  Bill,  the 
public  may  judge,  from  perilling  the  following 
Petition  of  a  majority  of  the  Corporation,  pre- 
sented to  the  Houfe  of  Lords. 


The  HUMBLE  PETITION  of  the  Peti- 
tioning Members  of  the  Corporation  of 
Surgeons  of  London,  on  behalf  of  them- 
f elves,  and  other  Members  of  the  faid  Cor- 
poration , 

SHEWETH, 

THAT  there  is  now  a  bill  depending  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  entitled,  "  A  Bill  for  erecting 
••"  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons  of  London  into  a 
"  College ;  and  for  continuing  and  confirming 
%-  to  fuch  College  certain  rights,  privileges,  and 

immunities  — by  which  it  appears,  that  cer- 
tain pcrfons,  nineteen  in  number,  (eleven  of 
whom  are  the  petitioners  for  the  faid  bill,)  being 
the  prefent  Matter,  Wardens,  and  a  part  of  the 
Court  of  Affiftants  of  the  faid  Company  of 
Surgeons,  together  with  two  other  perfons,  to  be 
named  by  the  faid  nineteen,  are  to  have  the  ab- 
folute  fupervifal  and  control  of  all  the  concerns 
of  the  faid  College,  during  the  term  of  their  re- 
spective lives ;  and  to  have  veiled  exclufively 
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in  them  all  the  lands,  tenements,  monies,  ftocks, 
and  revenues,  and  other  effects,  belonging  to 
your  petitioners,  and  other  members  of  the  faid 
Corporation  of  Surgeons ;  and  alfo  to  have  the 
unlimited  power  of  making  bye-laws  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  laid  Corporation. 

That  the  commonalty  of  the  faid  Corporation, 
of  which  your  petitioners  are  a  part,  are  the 
proprietors  of  all  the  lands,  tenements,  monies, 
llocks,  revenues,  and  other  effects  of  the  faid 
Corporation;  and  which  cannot  lawfully  be 
alienated  from  them  but  by  their  own  confent 
in  a  general  court  of  the  faid  commonalty. 

That,  according  to  the  ancient  conftitution  of 
the  Barbers,  as  granted  and  eflablilhed  by  char- 
ter of  the  firfl  of  his  late  Majefty  King  Edward 
the  Fourth,  the  governors  of  the  faid  Corpora- 
tion were  chofen  by  and  out  of  the  commonalty 
of  the  faid  Corporation  ;  and  the  faid  governors, 
and'  the  faid  commonalty,  were  empowered  to 
make  ftatutes  and  ordinances  for  the  good  go- 
vernment of  the  fame. 

That,  by  an  act  of  the  3 2d  of  King  Henry 
the  Eighth,  which  incorporated  the  Barbers  and 
Surgeons,  thefe  privileges  were  confirmed ;  and 
one  of  the  reafons  afligned  by  the  faid  act  for 
the  faid  incorporation  was,  that  the  laid  Surgeons 

might* 
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might  often  afTemble  together  for  the  good  and 
due  order,  exercife,  and  knowledge  in  the  fcience 
or  faculty  of  furgery. 

That  a  charter  was  granted  hy  his  late  Ma- 
jefty  King  James  the  Firft,  to  the  laid  Corpora- 
tion of  Barbers  and  Surgeons,  conflituting  four 
governors  and  twenty-four  afliftants ;  the  gover- 
nors to  be  elected  annually  by  and  out  of  the 
faid  afliftants,  who  were  appointed  for  life. 

That  the  faid  governors  and  afliftants  were 
empowered  to  make  good  and  rcafonable  bye- 
laws  for  the  government  of  the  faid  commonalty. 

That,  by  an  act  pafled  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  George  the  Second,  the 
Corporation  of  Bajbers  and  Surgeons  was  di- 
vided into  feparate  corporations. 

That  the  faid  act  likewife  appointed  a  mafter, 
two  wardens,  ten  examiners,  and  twenty-one 
afliftants,  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons ;  the 
faid  mafter  and '  wardens  to  be  annually  elected 
by  and  out  of  the  faid  afliftants,  who,  as  well  as 
the  faid  examiners,  were  appointed  for  life. 

That  the  faid  act  empowered  the  faid  mafter 
and  wardens,  or  any  two  of  them,  with  nine  or 
more  of  the  faid  afliftants,  to  make,  ordain,  re- 
voke, 
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voice,  or  abrogate,  from  time  to  time,  fuch  bye- 
laws,  ordinances,  rules,  and  confutations,  as  to 
them  fhould  feem  rcquifite,  profitable,  and  con- 
venient, for  the  regulation,  government,  and 
advantage  of  the  faid  Company  or  Corporation. 
— But  it  did  not  empower  them  to  ufe  the  re- 
venues of  the  faid  Corporation  otherwife  than 
for  the  advantage  of  the  fame ;  or  to  alienate  it* 
property,  or  to  impofe  annual  contributions  on 
its  members,  without  the  confent  of  the  com- 
monalty in  general  court  affembled. 

That  the  faid  act  did  not  empower  the  faid 
mafter,  wardens,  and  affiftants,  to  take  away 
from  the  faid  commonalty  the  right  of  meeting 
in  general  court  on  important  occafions ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  confirmed  to  them  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  granted  and  confirmed  to 
the  Barbers,  or  Barbers  and  Surgeons,  by  all  pre- 
ceding charters. 

That  the  right  of  the  commonalty  to  meet,  or 
be  convened,  upon  important  occafions,  is  a 
right  inherent  in  the  faid  commonalty,  under  the 
faid  charters  ;  and  has  been  repeatedly  exerciled, 
as  well  fince  the  laid  charter  of  King  James  the 
Firfr,  as  fince  the  faid  act  of  the  1 8th  of  King 
George  the  Second;  and  the  lame  is  recognifed 
by  the  prefent  bye-laws,  which  were  made  in 
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confequenee  of,  and  under  the  authority  of  the 
lafl-recited  aft. 

That  the  faid  petitioners  (originally  eleven  in 
number)  for  the  bill  now  depending  before  your 
Lordfhips,  being  the  Mailer,  Wardens,  and  part 
of  the  Court  of  Afliflants  aforefaid,  did  petition 
the  Honourable  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  as  well 
as  your  Lordfhips,  for  the  faid  bill,  without  con- 
vening your  petitioners,  or  any  part  of  the  faid 
commonalty  of  the  faid  Corporation,  or  giving 
the  leaft  notification,  in  any  manner  or  form 
whatfoever,  to  your  petitioners,  or  any  part  of 
the  faid  commonalty,  that  fuch  a  meafure  was 
in  contemplation,  or  fuch  a  bill  folicited  :  and 
the  faid  bill  had  actually  pafled  through  the  Ho- 
nourable the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  had  been 
twice  read  in  this  Right  Honourable  Houfe, 
and  afterwards  committed,  and  was  ready  to  be 
reported,  before  your  petitioners  knew  or  heard 
of  the  claufes  or  contents  of  the  faid  bill. 

That  your  petitioners,  being  178  in  number, 
on  hearing  of  the  fame,  humbly  petitioned  your 
Lordfhips,  that  the  faid  bill  might  not  pafs  into 
a  law ;  when  your  Lordfhips  were  pleafed  to 
order  the  faid  bill  to  be  re-committed. 


That  evidence  was  produced  before  the  Right 
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Honourable  Committee,  to  whom  the  faid  bill 
was  fo  referred. 

That  it  appears,  from  the  faid  evidence,  that 
the  faid  Matter,  Wardens,  and  Affiftants,  have 
alienated  the  property  of  the  commonalty  afore- 
faid,  to  a  large  amount,  without  their  knowledge 
or  confent. 

That  they  have,  as  alfo  appears  from  the  faid 
evidence,  made  purchafes,  of  a  very  improvident 
nature,  of  freehold  property,  and  greatly  beyond 
the  extent  allowed  by  law ; — fo  much  fo,  that 
the  faid  eft  ate  cannot  be  held  by  the  faid  Corpo- 
ration, but  ftands  now  in  the  name  of  truftees  : 
and  flock  in  the  funds,  to  the  amount  of  9,000/. 
and  upwards,  was  fold  out  at  58/.  per  cent,  which 
cofi:  the  faid  Corporation,  upon  an  average,  76/. 
per  cent,  in  order  to  make  fuch  purchafe. 

That  it  further  appears  by  the  fame  evidence, 
and  is  efpecially  confirmed  by  a  minute,  or  pro- 
tefl,  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  faid  Cor- 
poration, by  John  Gunning,  Efq.the  then  Mafter 
of  the  faid  Corporation,  that  gtofs  mal-admini- 
ftration  did  then,  and  had,  for  fome  time  pre- 
vious thereto,  prevailed  in  the  affairs  of  the  faid 
Corporation.; — That  large  and  unneceffary  fums 
were  expended  on  dinners  for  the  Court  of  Af- 
Hfratits. — That  the  faid  Court  had  raifed  their 

own 
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own  former  fees,  and  added  others  thereto.— ■» 
That  their  accounts  were  not  duly  audited. — 
That  their  library  was  without  books,  and  their 
theatres  without  lectures. — That  they  had  neither 
inftitutcd  lectures  in  furgery  or  anatomy  of  any 
importance,  although  certain  legacies  or  bequefts 
had  been  profeileuly  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pofe. — That  they  had  held  out  no  reward  to 
riling  merit ;  and  that  the  futile  attempts  which 
they  had  made  towards  the  promotion  of  the  faid 
fciences,  although  found  in  the  end  to  be  totally 
inadequate  and  ineffeclual,  had  yet  been  fhame- 
fully  expenlive. 

That  it  further  appears,  by  evidence,  that  the 
Mailer,  Wardens,  and  Court  of  Affiflants  have, 
ftnee  the  pairing  the  faid  acl:  of  the  1 8th  of 
George  the  Second,  received,  in  fees,  quarterages, 
and  by  other  means,  8o,oooZ  and  upwards, 
although,  during  that  period,  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  any  one  material  flep  for  the 
public  good,  or  for  the  advancement  of  the 
fcience  of  furgery. 

That  it  further  appears,  that  the  faid  Exa- 
miners have,  during  the  faid  period,  received  for 
their  own  private  ufe  16,000/.  and  upwards,  al- 
though the  petitioners  for  the  bill,  in  their  peti- 
tion, ftate  themfelves  to  have  examined  all  per- 
ibns  offering  themfelves  as  candidates  for  fur- 
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geons  or  furgcons'  mates  in  his  Majcfty's  fervicc, 
and  the  Eaft  India  Company's  fervice,  without 
any  recompenfe  whatever. 

That  it  appears  in  evidence,  that  few,  if  any, 
of  the  abules  fo  complained  of,  (though  near 
levcn  years  have  clapfed  fince  the  recording  of 
the  laid  minute  or  proteft,)  have  been  remedied 
or  attempted  to  be  remedied. 

That  it  is  apparent,  as  well  from  the  faid  evi- 
dence, as  from  certain  refolutions  of  the  faid 
Corporation  which  have  been  erafed,  interlined, 
and  altered,  fubfequent  to  the  paffing  of  the  fame, 
that  the  real  object  of  the  faid  bill  is  to  obtain, 
from  the  Legiflature,  an  act  of  indemnification 
for  certain  informal  and  illegal  proceedings,  al- 
though it  profeffes  only  to  have  in  view  the  bet- 
ter regulation  of  the  practice  of  furgery. 

That  the  faid  bill,  if  pafTed  into  a  law,  will 
operate  mofl  injurioufly  to  your  petitioners,  and 
the  reft  of  the  faid  commonalty  of  the  faid 
Company  of  Surgeons,  in  the  following,  among 
other  particulars,  viz. 

It  gives  to  the  fame  identical  perfons,  (but  un- 
der different  titles  and  denominations,)  whofe 
mal-adminirt ration  of  their  prefent  powers  has 
been  thus  fully  proved,  abfolute  fupervifal  and 
control  over  your  petitioners,  and  their  affairs 

and 
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and  intercfts  as  members  of  the  faid  Corpora- 
tion. It  annihilates  all  their  prefent  privileges, 
and  takes  from  the  commonalty  their  ancient 
right  of  meeting  in  a  general  court,  however  ur- 
gent or  important  the  occaiion  may  be.  It  vefts 
in  the  fame  perfons,  (fubjecl:  to  no  control  or 
inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  commonalty,)  all  the 
lands,  tenements,  rents  and  revenues,  monies 
and  flocks,  of  the  faid  Corporation.  It  gives  to 
the  faid  perfons,  power  to  choofe,  in  future,  a 
lecturer  from  their  own  body,  with  a  fuitable  fti- 
pend,  although,  according  to  the  prefent  laws  of 
the  faid  Corporation,  the  lecturer,  or  lecturers, 
are  to  he  chofen  from  the  members  of  the  Cor- 
poration at  large.  It  obliges  your  petitioners 
folemnly  to  fwear  to  the  obfervance  of  fuch  laws 
and  ordinances  as  may  be  enacted  by  the  faid 
perfons,  however  obnoxious,  unjuft,  and  impo- 
litic they  may  be,  although  the  faid  common- 
alty are  to  have  no  voice  in  the  faid  laws,  or 
choice  in  the  appointment  of  thofe  who  make 
them. 

As  the  faid  bill  now  ftands,  it  will  operate  as 
a  ratification,  or  legalization,  of  certain  aliena- 
tions, purchafes,  and  other  acts,  made  and  done 
by  the  faid  perfons,  injurious  to  your  petitioners, 
and  the  faid  Corporation,  and,  (as  they  are  ad- 
vifed,)  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land.  It  rati- 
fies, and  confirms  indifcriminately,  all  the  pre- 
fent 
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lent  bye-laws  of  the  faid  Corporation,  although 
the  faid  bye-laws  are  not  fet  out  in  the  faid  bill, 
and  fume  of  them  contain  ditlinclions  between 
different  branches  of  furgery,  and  prohibitions 
rcfpecTing  the  fame,  as  illegal,  (as  your  petition- 
ers are  advifed,)  in  their  foundation,  as  they  are 
odious  in  their  principle,  and  unjuit  in  their 
operation. 

That  your  petitioners  humbly  apprehend  the' 
faid,  bill  to  be  as  defective  in  public  policy,  as  it 
is  pregnant  with  private  injury. 

That  changing  the  titles  of  the  Matter,  War- 
dens, and  Court  of  Affiftants,  which  are  mere 
municipal  ditlinclions,  into  others,  importing 
collegiate  rank,  and  to  which  no  eminence  of 
flail,  diligence,  or  talents,  can  elevate  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporation  at  large,  mufl  not  only 
check  and  deftroy  that  emulation,  upon  which 
perfection  in  all  fcience  depends  ;  but  expofes  the 
members  at  large  to  difgraceful  comparifons, 
difhonourablc  and  derogatory  to  the  feelings  of 
any  body  of  learned  and  enlightened  men. 

That  thofe  who  are  to  fucceed  the  faid  perfons 
in  the  ranks  and  distinctions  alluded  to,  namely, 
the  Prefklcnt,  Vice- Preti dents,  Cenfors,  and 
Counfellors,  are  not  called  upon  for  any  tcfii- 
monial  of  ability,  any  public  proof  of  their  ikill 
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and  learning,  or  emulative  conteft  of  faperior 
talent,  with  the  reft  of  the  members  of  the  faid 
College,  previous  to  their  election,  but  are  merely 
to  be  nominated  by  their  predecefibrs,  as  intereft 
or  connexion  may  incline. 

That  the  faid  bill  does  not  provide  for  any  re- 
gular fyftem  of  improvement  in  the  fcience  of 
furgery,  or  hold  out  any  fpecies  of  encourage- 
ment or  reward  to  rifing  merit ;  the  lectures 
provided  for  in  the  faid  bill,  being  but  few  in 
number,  and  at  an  improper  feafon  of  the  year. 

That,  notwithft anding  the  evidence  before  al- 
luded to,  has  proved  the  prefent  revenues  of  the 
Corporation  to  be  fufneiently  ample,  and  equal  to 
every  fair  and  honourable  purpofe,  being  2,000/. 
and  upwards  pet  annum,  the  prefent  bill  feeks  to 
enlarge  the  jurifdiction  of  the  petitioners  for  the 
bill,  from  feven  to  ten  miles  round  London,  for 
no  other  reafon,  as  your  petitioners  can  difcover, 
but  to  fwell  the  faid  revenues,  by  impofing  an 
cxpenfe  of  near  30/.  for  a  grand  diploma,  upon 
every  perfon  practifing  furgery  in  any  degree 
whatever,  within  the  faid  diftance  of  ten  miles, 
however  humble  the  practitioner,  or  obfeure  the. 
village  in  which  he  mayrefide;  and  by  increafing 
the  fine  for  fo  practifing,  without  having  obtained 
the  faid  diploma,  from  five  to  ten  pounds'. 
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That  your  petitioners,  having  nothing  more  at 
heart,  than  the  promotion  of  the  honour  of  a 
profeflion,  with  which  their  own  perfonal  cha- 
racters are  fo  immediately  identified,  and  anxious 
that  fome  well-digefted,  and  regulated  fyftems, 
fhould  be  eftablifhed,  for  a  purpofe  fo  beneficial 
to  the  public,  have  repeatedly  requefted  of  the 
petitioners  for  the  bill,  that  a  deputation  from 
your  petitioners  might  wait  on  them  for  that 
purpofe ;  but  fuch  their  applications  have  not 
even  been  favoured  with  an  anfwer. 

That  if  your  Lordfhips  fhould  think  it  expe- 
dient to  interpofe,  by  giving  a  new  conftitution 
to  the  furgeons,  your  petitioners  entreat,  from 
the  wifdom  andjuftice  of  your  Lordfhips,  fuch 
falutary  provifions,  as  may  preferve  them  from 
the  prejudicial  confequences  refulting  from  the 
faid  bill ;  and  create  that  emulative  impulfe  to 
learning  and  fkill,  which  it  muft  necefiarily  de- 
ilroy ;  and  open  to  the  profeffion  at  large,  the 
poffibility,  profpecl,  and  hope,  of  accomplishing 
the  true  ends  of  a  liberal  inftitution,  and  of  par- 
ticipating in  thofe  profeflional  honours  and  dif- 
tinclions,  which  the  petitioners  for  this  bill  feek 
exclufively  for  themfelves,  at  the  expenfe  of  that 
community,  over  whom  they  were  appointed  the 
guardians  and  protectors. 

And  your  petitioners  fhall  ever  pray,  &c. 
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Thus  it  appears,  that  the  property  JIM  belongs 
to  the  members  of  the  Corporation  at  large.  The 
privileges  of  electing,  and  of  being  eligible,  to  all 
offices,  did  belong  to  them.  The  firft  was  taken 
from  them  by  an  aft  of  Parliament ;  the  fecond, 
by  an  aft  of  the  LegiJJature  in  the  fur  liens  of  New- 
gate. 

Then,  as  well  as  now,  Parliament  was  impofed 
on :  then,  by  the  fpecious  and  plaufible  pre- 
tence of  a  bill,  to  feparate  the  Surgeons  from 
the  Barbers'  Company ;  now,  by  the  pretence, 
equally  fpecious  and  plaufible,  of  a  bill  to  erect 
the  Corporation  of  Surgeons  into  a  College.  The 
aggrandifement  of  forgery, — this  is  the  honied  . 
word  that  covers  that  deadly  poifon — Defpotifm  ; 
this  is  the  rouge  that  adorns  that  hideous  harlot 
— Extortion ;  this  is  the  gilded  pill,  to  make  that 
bitter  draught,  the  Surgeons  Bill,  go  down. 

When  the  governors  of  the  SurgCons'  Com- 
pany apply  to  Parliament  for  new  powers  y  it  is 
incumbent  on  them,  at  leaft,  to  point  out  one 
power  already  granted  to  them,  which  they  have 
not  abufed.  For  applying  to  Parliament  for  an 
act,  to  erect  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons  into  a 
College,  they  may  plead  the  example  of  the 
learned  focieties  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  ;  for 
excluding  medical  fcience  from  their  council, 
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they  may  plead  the  example  of  the  bird  of  uif- 
dom^  commonly  called  an  owl;  who  fhuts  his 
eyes  againft  the  light. 

By  that  ohnoxious  bye-law,  feveral  furgeons 
to  the  Royal  Family,  who  have  profefledly  prac- 
ticed pharmacy,  are  excluded  ;  others,  who  have 
practifed  it  in  a  more  clandeftine  manner,  have 
been  admitted  into  the  number  of  the  elect,  and 
fome  have  continued  to  praftifc  it.  This  affeclcd 
contempt  of  the  knowledge  of  drugs  has  not 
reached  the  higher  orders  of  fociety  ; — it  is  a  va- 
pour confined  to  tiw  groumis.  The  laft  furgeons 
advanced  tb  the  dignity  of  a  baronet  of  Great 
Britain,  and  to  the  rank  of  Serjeant  Surgeon,  and 
of  Surgeon  in  Extraordinary  to  his  Majctty, 
were  all  practitioners  of  pharmacy.  Surely  Par- 
liament will  not  fanclion  a  bye-law,  to  exclude 
mch  perfons  from  office ;  or,  at  leaft,  to  caft  a 
ftigma  on  their  reputations ;  nor  confent  to  de- 
grade "  the  man,  whom  the  King  delighteth  to 
"  honour." 

One  diftinguiihed  character  alluded  to,  is  not 
a  meml>er  of  the  Corporation ;  but  was  en- 
titled to  fettle  and  practife,  as  an  army  furgeon. 
Him  they  tried  to  compel  to  enter  into  their 
Company  ;  but  he  refuted  to  accept  of  that  ho- 
nour on  compulfion ;  or  to  pay  them  his  guineas 

on 
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m^compulfmiy  though  to  him  guineas  were  "  as 
<;  plenty  as  blackberries." 

"When  the  Legiflattire  of  the  Surgeons'  Com- 
pany palled  an  act,  that  every  furgeon  advanced 
to  the  dignity  of  a  Serjeant  Surgeon,  fhould  be 
elected  an  Examiner,  and  Matter  of  the  Com- 
pany, perhaps  they  did  not  confult  either  the  ho- 
nour or  intereft  of  the  Company  ;  as  it  is  poffible 
fome  future  Lord  Chamberlain,  in  whofe  depart- 
ment the  appointment  is  faid  to  be,  may  follow 
the  example  of  Caligula,  and  appoint  his  horfe  ; 
or  another  animal,  more  celebrated  for  his  length 
of  ears  than  for  his  wtfdbnu 

The  Legiflators  of  the  Corporation  were  rather 
too  obfequious,  in  their  zeal  to  fhow  their  grati- 
tude to  the  Court  Surgeons,  for  their  affiftance 
and  influence  in  procuring  the  Surgeons'  bill  of 
that  day  ;  a  bill  which  enabled  them  in  future 
to  elect  themfelvcs.  This  was  a  raoft  abfurd 
and  unjuft  provilion  :  for  if  they  were  the  moft 
felecl  Surgeons  of  the  Corporation,  and  the  beft 
judges  of  merit,  nothing  could  more  inconteft- 
ably  prove  the  propriety  of  continuing  the  pri- 
vilege of  election  in  the  Corporation  at  large, 
and  the  flagrant  injuftice  of  robbing  them  of  that 
right, 

I-  2  When 
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When  the  law- makers  of  the  Corporation  "j 
enacted  a  law  to  exclude  tbofe  who  practife 
pharmacy  from  office,  they  were  altogether  as 
faflidious.  On  a  late  occafion,  thefc  two  laws 
have  been  found  to  clafh,  and  have  brought  the 
Matter,  Wardens,  and  Court  of  Aftiftants,  into 
a  difagreeablc  dilemma.  It  is  difficult  to  deter- 
tcrmine  whether  they  fhowed  more  jurifiwpru- 
dencc  when  they  refolved  to  admit,  or  when 
they  refolved  to  exclude  ;  when  they  were  too 
fhy,  or  when  they  were  tpo  civil  by  half ;  when 
they  were  too  ready  to  give  the  fraternal  em- 
brace, or  when  they  were  too  ready  to  rcfufe  it. 
Be  that  as  it  will,  it  was  not  an  eafy  matter  for 
them  to  extricate  themfelves  from  the  dilemma, 
Two  filch  laws,  when  joflling  together,  refemble 
two  women  of  the  town,  fighting  for  prece- 
dency. 

■ 

The  Serjeant  Surgeon  at  prefent  excluded  from 
the  fituation  of  Examiner,  by  a  degrading  and 
invidious  bye-law,  would  reflect  honour  on  any 
fituation:  but  he  is  a  lingular  inflanceof  the  ca- 
price of  fickle  Fortune.  She  deigned  to  advance 
him  to  honour  in  the  Court  of  Great  Britain,  but 
difdained  to  advance  him  to  honour  in  the  Court 
of  Exarfiiners  at  Surgeons*  Hall. 

When  a  Court  of  Examiners  try  to  cat!  njlur 
on  the  character  of  fuch  a  man,  they  do  not  dif- 
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honour  him  ;  they  diihonour  themfelvcs.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  this  obftrutHon  to  the  preferment  of  a 
Serjeant  Surgeon,  in  Surgeons'  Hall,  is  an  evil 
of  the  fivft  magnitude  :  but  there  are  certain 
State-doctors  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  evil 
may  be  cured  by  the  royal  touch,  and  the  ob- 
Jtrudion  by  taking  pemiy  royal. 

Befides  five  or  fix  hundred  members,  who  re- 
fide  within  the  limits  of  the  jurifdicYion  of  the 
Corporation,  there  are  above  twelve  hundred 
who  have  pafTed  a  fimilar  examination,  and  are 
declared  by  the  lift  annually  publiihed  by  the 
Court  of  Alfifrants,  to  be  entitled  to  the  ieveral 
privileges,  franchifes,  and  immunities  granted 
by  the  late  act  of  Parliament  to  the  Surgeons' 
Company :  almoft  all  of  them  praclife  pharmacy. 
Upon  difcharging  the  note  which  they  give,  as  a 
fecurity  for  paying  the  remaining  half  of  the  ad- 
mifiion  fine,  they  may  receive  the  grand  diploma, 
and  be  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  refidence,  and 
the  full  advantage  of  the  late  act,  and  of  all  the 
charters  of  the  Corporation.  Of  courfe,  when  the 
rights  of  the  refident  members  are  invaded,  their 
rights  arc  invaded  alfo. 

Many  of  thofe  practitioners,  difperfed  through 
the  various  cities  and  towns  of  Great  Britain,  and 
over  all  parts  of  the  globe,  are  in  no  refpect  fe- 
cond  to  the  Examiners,  or  to  any  other  members 

of 
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of  the  Corporation;  but  their  abilities  arc  con- 
fined to  a  more  limited  fpherc  of  action.  To 
many  of  them  furgery  is  indebted  for  fomc  of  it* 
principal  improvements.  An  odious  and  illiberal 
bye-law,  which  debars  fuch  men  from  the  ptvfpeel 
of  preferment  and  eminence,  if  they  think  proper 
to  fettle  in  the  metropolis,  is  like  the  baneful 
yew;  it  calls  a  malignant  (hade,  and  withers  all 
around  it.  It  raifes  the  mitt  of  prejudice,  damps 
the  ardour  of  emulation,  blafls  the  hopes  of  fuc- 
tefs,  and.  nips  the  bloffoms.of  genius  in  the 
bud.  It  fufpends  animation,  like  the  exhala- 
tions of  the  poifon-trec ;  and  extinguifhes  the 
lamp  of  feience  like  mephitic  air. 

It  has  been  fuggefled  by  a  very  eminent  pro^ 
feffor  of  the  oblletric  art,  that  as  midwifery  and 
pharmacy  are  fo  generally  practifed  by  furgcons, 
a  certain  number  of  practitioners  mould  be 
elected  to  form  two  committees,  for  examining 
fuch  furgeons  as  offer  thcmfelves  for  the  prac- 
tice of  thole  branches  of  the  medical  profeffion, 
and  granting  diplomas  to  fujeh  as  are  found  com- 
petent. This  hint  comes  from  a  practitioner,  fo 
diftinguifhed  for  profeffional  talents  and  exten- 
di ve  information,  that  it  defer ves  the  moft  ferious. 
attention. 

Among  the  numerous  inftances  of  the  capri- 
cious and  arbitrary  difpofition  of  the  Court  of 
a  Examiners, 
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Examiners,  it  ought  not  to  pafs  unnoticed,  that 
they  extended  the  claufe  of  exclufion  from  their 
court  to  midwifery,  from  a  pique  againft  an  in- 
dividual ;  an  hofpital  furgeon,  and  a  man  of  un- 
exceptionable abilities.  By  a  like  partial  and  tyran- 
nical decifion,  they  have  excluded  a  Wathen, 
an  excellent  furgeon,  and  the  firft  oculift  of  this 
age  and  nation.  Perhaps  it  is  not  to  their  intereft 
to  render  fuch  tranfcendent  merit  ft  ill  more  con- 
fpicuous,  or  to  make  the  public  more  Jluirp- 
fghted! 

Latet  unguis  in  herba  !  Jealoufy  has  no  fmall 
fhare  in  fuch  tranfaclions.  If  the  chief  object  of 
their  aim  were  the  public  good,  a  Cruikmank 
would  not  have  been  declared  ineligible;  a 
Hunter  would  not  have  been  kept  in  the  back- 
ground ;  a  Cline  would  not  be  condemned  to 
wafte  the  flower  of  his  profeflional  life  in  a  Court 
of  Afiiftants  ;  the  talents  of  an  Abernethy  would 
be  brought  forward  in  their  bloom;  and  certain 
members  of  the  Court,  whofe  abilities,  either 
through  age  or  natural  infirmities,  are  as  dor- 
mant as  the  powers  of  the  Corporation  over  which 
they  prefide,  would  lengthen  the  lift  of  yellow 
admirals,  and  (i  retire  to  their favin  fields,  to  cul- 
"  tivate  cabbages." 

In  regard  to  refilling  the  honours  and  diftinc- 
tions  of  office,  to  a  furgeon  who  devotes  himfelf 
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principally  to  one  branch  of  his  profeffion,  It  ap- 
pears to  me  impolitic,  illiberal,  and  unjuft,  pro- 
vided he  excels  in  that  branch,  and  in  the  mm  of 
furgical  knowledge.  Jt  is  impolitic,  becaufe  no 
difcouragement  or  degradation  ought  to  attend 
the  ardent  purfuits  of  a  man,  likely  to  improve  his 
profeffion.  It  is  illiberal,  becaufe  every  man 
fhould  be  at  liberty  to  praclife  thofe  branches  of 
furgery  for  which  he  deems  himfelf  beft  qualified, 
and  by  which  he  thinks  he  can  render  the  mod 
effential  fervice  to  the  community.  It  is  unjuft, 
becaufe  it  cafls  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  a 
practitioner ;  and  hinders  him  from  following, 
without  difadvantage,  the  courfe  which  nature, 
and  inclination,  and  the  bent  of  his  genius,  point 
out. 

As  no  man  excels  in  all  things,  and  as  it  is 
defirable  to  have  every  fpecies  of  profeffional 
excellence  in  that  Court,  would  it  not  be  pru- 
dent to  imitate  the  example  of  Phidias,  and  felecl: 
from  every  quarter,  talents  the  moll  exquifite  in 
their  kind  ?  Thus,  by  frequent  converfation,  and 
mutual  information,  reciprocal  improvement 
would  take  place  ;  and  general  advantage  to  the 
profeffion,  and  to  the  public,  be  the  final 
remit. 

If  there  be  any  branch  of  the  medical  profef- 
fion, which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Court  of  Examin- 
er^, 
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ers,  may  appear  incongruous  with  the  rank  of  an 
Examiner,  whether  it  be  pharmacy,  or  the  prac- 
tice of*  a  dentift,  oculift,  aurift,  or  lithotomift,  or 
the  cure  of  the  lues  venerea,  or  the  operation  for 
the  fill  ula,  or  the  cureof  any  of  the  various  ills  that 
flefh  is  heir  to,  let  fuch  incongruity,  and  fuch 
incompatibility  with  the  character  of  an  Exa- 
miner, be  declared  at  once,  either  by  an  act  of 
Parliament,  or  by  an  unalterable  refolution  of 
the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Corporation,  or 
Council  of  the  College.  If  the  dignity  of  the 
Court  or  Council  be  the  prime  object,  it  will  be 
fufHciently  confulted  by  pafling  a  law,  to  prohi- 
bit fuch  practices  from  the  time  of  election  to 
office :  but  let  it  not  be  an  unfettled  point,  liable 
to  perpetual  variation,  according  to  the  whim  or 
interetl  of  the  rulers  of  the  Company. 

Such  has  been  their  conduct  hitherto,  fuch 
the  mifmanagement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Corpo- 
ration,  and  fo  little  has  the  interetl  of  the  mem- 
bers in  general  been  confidered,  that  I  have  been 
alked  by  many  of  them,  if  I  could  inform  them 
what  privileges  they  enjoyed,  and  what  advan- 
tage they  derived  from  belonging  to  the  Corpo- 
ration. Some  remarked,  that  they  knew  of  no 
privileges  belonging  to  the  members  at  large,  but 
the  privileges  of  paying  fines,  and  fcrving  trouble- 
fome  offices,  while  they  are  excluded  from  thofe 
ivhich  are  lucrative.    Such  were  not  the  leafl 
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ready  to  join  in  oppofing  an  augmentation  of 
power,  in  thofe  who  had  fo  much  abufed  what 
they  poflerTed ;  knowing  that  they  had  nothing 
but  new  impofitions  and  new  opprcflions  to  ex- 
pecl  ;  and  more  to  fear  from  their  jealoufy  than 
to  hope  from  their  favour. 

It  is  well  known  that  furgery  is  greatly  im- 
proved of  late  years,  and  much  more  cultivated 
than  before.  For  this  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Monroes  and  thetHunters,  as  well  as  to  the  many 
able  profeflbrs  of  anatomy  and  furgery  of  the  pre- 
fent  day  ;  motl  of  whom,  as  well  as  of  their 
pupils,  are  declared  ineligible  to  the  Court  of 
Examiners.  Thus  they  are  rather  degraded  than 
honoured,  by  belonging  to  fuch  an  inftitution  ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
members  entered  into  the  Company,  not  from 
any  hopes  of  receiving  benefits  from  being  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporation,  but  from  a  dread  of 
vexatious  profecutions. 

It  is  alfo  well  known,  that  quacks  of  all  deno- 
minations have  long  been  fuffered  to  practii"- 
with  impunity.  For  their  attempt  to  impofe 
fome  reflraint  on  fuch  impoftor?  and  fcourgers  of 
the  human  race,  the  authors  of  the  Surgeons' 
bill  deierve  the  thanks  of  the  public.  Si  fic 
futffenf  Qmnia  / 
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If  the  boafted  fpecifics  of  our  quacks  are  fuch 
as  is  pretended,  a  few  thoufands  applied  to  the 
purchale  of  them  would  be  as  well  expended,  as 
the  millions  lavifhed  in  flaughtering  the  human 
lpecies. 

"  To  fave  is  greater  far  than  to  deftroy." 

If  the  boalted  fpecifics  are  fuch,  it  is,  at  leaft, 
impolitic  and  inhumane  to  lay  an  import  on 
them ;  and  to  take  away  one  comfort  from  the 
wretched,  or  to  add  one  thorn  to  the  bed  of 
ficknefs. 

But  while  we  applaud  the  conduct  of  the. 
framers  of  the  bill  in  regard  to  irregulars,  we  can 
find  no  apology  for  their  treatment  of  thofe 
whom  their  own  diploma  ftamps  as  regulars.  If 
they  are  perfons  whofe  want  of  abilities  can  re- 
flect any  difgrace  on  the  fociety,  at  the  time  of 
admiflion,  their  admiflion  reflects  a  greater  dif- 
grace on  thofe,  who,  from  mercenary  motives, 
admit  them.  In  that  cafe  the  public,  who  are 
the  victims  of  the  banditti  let  loofe  upon  them, 
can  never  repay  their  obligation.  If  they  are 
properly  qualified  at  their  admiflion  to  become 
members,  nothing  but  felf-intereft  and  a  fpirit  of 
monopoly,  both  of  honours  and  emolument, 
both  of  office  and  practice,  can  prompt  the  Exa- 
miners, the  moment  after  they  have  taken  their 
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ynoney,  to  infult  them  with  a  book  of  bye-laws, 
which  informs  them,  that  unlefs  they  confine 
themfelves  to  furgery  alone,  and  flarve,  the  mod 
indefatigable  attention,  and  greateft  exertion  of 
talents,  ihall  never  raife  them  one  ftep  higher; 
but  that  they  thall  rather  be  degraded  by  entering 
into  the  Corporation. 

Such  a  manoeuvre  can  never  be  juftified, 
even  if  it  could  be  proved  by  an  Examiner, 
that  he  poffefles  the  fenforhtm  commune  of 
the  whole  Corporation ;  that  the  rays  of 
all  learning  are  concentrated  in  the  focus  of 
his  pericranium  ;  and  that  the  fun  of  fcience 
only  fhines,  to  illumine  the  hemifphere  of  his. 
brain. 

It  has  been  rumoured,  that  the  opponents  of 
the  late  bill  oppofed  the  erection  of  the  Corpo- 
ration into  a?  College.  If  it  is  meant  that  they 
oppofed  the  ell  ablifhment  of  a  College  of  defpots, 
it  is  true  ;  if  it  is  meant  that  they  oppofed  the 
eftablifhmeiit  of  a  College  of  Surgeons,  on  a  li- 
beral foundation,  it  is  falfe.  They  did  not  wifh 
for  Preliclents,  who  were  not  the  objects  of  their 
choice,  and  had  given  no  proofs  of  deferving  it: 
they  did  not  wifh  fdr  Cenfors  who  deferve  cenfure: 
they  did  not  wifh  for  felf-elecled  Counfelhrs^ 
Ycfted  with  arbitrary  povver^  in  a  multitude  of 
whom  there  could  be  no  fufetj. 

Had 
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Had  there  been  the  leaft  intention  of  oppofing 
the  aggrandiiement  of  the  Corporation,  and  its 
erection  into  a  College,  the  oppolition  would 
have  commenced,  when  the  defign  of  foliciting 
new  honours  was  nrlt  announced  in  the  public 
prints,  or  during  the  progrels  of  the  bill,  in  its 
three  itages  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  or  its 
two  flrft  ftages  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords ;  but  the. 
members  of  the  Corporation  at  large,  were  fo 
-far  from  feeking  for  an  occalion  of  oppofition, 
that  while  they  are  accufed  by  their  opprefTors  of 
unneceflary  refiftance,  and  of  being  too  for- 
ward in  their  interference,  I  have  heard  them 
blamed  by  more  than  one  diftinguifhed  member 
of  the  Legiflature,  for  being  fo  fupine,  and  for 
fuffering  fuch  an  infamous  bill  to  remain  fo  long 
unoppofed.  Had  the  members  of  the  Corpora- 
tion thought  it  pollible  that  fuch  a  bill  could  be 
propofed  to  a  Britilh  Parliament,  and  that  it 
could  be  ililguifed  under  fuch  a  tpecious  cover, 
or  had  the  members  of  the  Legiflature  under- 
stood the  rights  of  the  Corporation  as  well  as  they 
do  now,  this  neglect  would  not  have  happened. 

The  members  of  the  Corporation,  to  a  man, 
as  far  as  I  have  heard  their  opinions,  condemn 
the  governors  of  the  Corporation  for  their  impro- 
vident fale,  and  their  improvident  purchafe ; 
and,  had  they  been  litigious,  had  they  been  fe- 
vere  to  punim  their  faults,  would  have  brought 

an 
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an  a&ion  again  ft  them  for  dilapidation.  Had 
they  been  eager  to  refill  every  encroachment  on 
their  privileges,  they  would  not  have  let  the  fa- 
vourable opportunity  flip,  when  their  {rewards 
carried  a  bill  into  Parliament  without  their  con- 
fent,  to  obtain  indemnification  for  difpofing  of 
their  property  without  their  confent,  and  for  in- 
fringing the  law  of  the  land.  For  a  part  of  the 
governors  of  a  Corporation  to  bring  in  any  bill, 
relative  to  the  Corporation,  without  convening  a 
general  meeting,  or  even  giving  notice  to  its 
members  of  fuch  a  meafure,  is,  as  far  as  I  know, 
an  unparalleled  proceeding,  andamofi  indecent 
attempt.  The  authors  of  fuch  a  meafure  talk  of 
an  unbecoming  oppolition,  with  an  ill  grace. 

Had  the  members  of  the  Corporation  at  large, 
entertained  an  idea  of  refifting  the  proper  au- 
thority of  their  governors,  they  would  have  be- 
gun their  operations  earlier,  and  not  have  waited 
till  -the  framers  of  the  bill  were  entrenched  in 
their  camp,  and  fortified  by  redoubts  ;  till  they 
had  ftrengthened  their  interetl  by  a  perfonal 
canvafs,  and  general  folicitations  of  fupport.  As 
to  the  title  of  College,  it  was  fo  far,  in  itfelf, 
from  being  an  objection  to  the  bill,  that  it  rather 
toothed  the  vanity  of  the  members  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, lulled  their  fufpicion,  and  charmed  to 
reft  the  dragon  that  guarded  the  Hefperian 
-fruit.  > 
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Well  might  every  member  of  the  Corporation 
be  alarmed,  who  was  capable  of  comprehending 
the  bill,  and  not  prepared  to  facrifice  the  rights 
of  the  Corporation,  the  public  intercft,  and  his 
own  real  private  intercft,  to  fome  apparent  pri- 
vate intereft,  the  hopes  of  patronage,  the  hopes 
of  prefcriptions,  or  the  hopes  of  a  dinner.  Per- 
haps I  ought  to  except  from  the  folly  of  facri- 
ficing  their  own  real  private  intereft,  thofe  who 
would  with  to  exclude  the  practitioners  of  mid-  v 
wifery  and  pharmacy,  whether  of  fuperior  merit 
or  not,  in  order  that  they  themfelves  may  have 
the  greater  chance  of  fucceeding  to  preferment. 
If  the  bill  fhould  pafs,  ihefe  will  have  their  re- 
ward. 

Well  might  every  member  of  the  Corporation 
ne  alarmed,  when,  inftead  of  paying  no  taxes  but 
with  their  own  confent,  a  bill  was  pending  in 
Parliament,  to  grant  an  unlimited  power  of 
taxing  them,  to  perfons  in  whofe  election  they 
had  no  vote.  Well  might  they  be  alarmed, 
when  all  their  property  was  to  be  alienated,  all 
their  rights  annihilated ;  and  an  oath  to  be  taken, 
on  admiffion  into  the  College,  which  no  Eng- 
lifhman,  who  deferves  the  name,  would  fwal* 
low,  and  no  Turkifh  bathaw  would  impofe. 

Such  a  bill,  fo  repugnant  to  the  mild  and 
equitable  fyftem  of  our  laws,  and  fo  deltitute  of 

every 
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every  principle  of  jufticc,  could  never  have  met 
with  fupporters,  if  it  had  not  been  congenial  to 
the  domineering  fpirit  of  certain  tyrannical  chief- 
priefts,  and  if  the  Devil  had  not  got  into  Eden. 

When  the  friends  of  the  bill  pretend,  that  the 
former  tax  on  the  members  of  the  Society,  under 
the  denomination  of  quarterage,  was  deemed  an 
object  by  the  members  of  the  Corporation,  they 
are  not  deceived  themlelves,  but  they  endeavour 
fo  deceive  others,  and  are  amamed  to  confefs  the 
truth.  Had  that  been  thought  worthy  of  objec- 
tion, it  would  have  been  objected  to  before  the 
bill  was  brought  forward,  and  before  the  amount 
of  the  tax  was  reduced.  But  in  the  late  bill,  pro- 
vilion  was  made  for  allowing  an  unlimited  power 
of  taxation  to  perfons  not  chofen  by  the  Corpo- 
ration; a  power  never  granted  to  thofe  who  were 
formerly  chofen  by  them,  and  in  whofe  integrity 
they  placed  confidence. 

Among  the  taxes  impofed  by  their  mana- 
gers on  the  Corporation,  the  late  alienations  of 
their  houfe,  and  part  of  their  ltock,  are  not  the 
,  lea/1.  The  ftock  was  fold  at  more  than  twenty 
per  cent,  lefs  than  the  price  at  which  it  was  pur- 
chafed  :  and  as  to  the  houfe,  commonly  called 
Surgeons"  Hall,  or  the  Surgeons'  Theatre,  in  the 
Old  Bailey,  they  had  negletfcd  to  repair  it  fo 
much,  that  although  it  appears  a  good  edifice, 

and 
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and  far  from  old,  it  was  like  to  tumble  about 
their  ears.  They  are  not  fond  of  any  filch  mufic, 
and  do  not  wifh  to  be  concerned  in  any  Jucli  di- 
lapidations. They  chofe  rather  to  become  the 
managers  of  a  firolling  company,  and  bought  a 
new  Theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  which  has 
an  avenue  leading  from  Portugal  Street ;  a  fpot 
formerly  celebrated  for  theatrical  performances. 
This  may  be  called  the  New  Playhoufe  in  Portugal 
Street. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  fome  people,  that 
the  farce  of  The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks,  fo  often 
acted  at  the  late  Theatre  in  the  Old  Bailey,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Managers,  will  be  laid  afide  ; 
and  a  total  change  of  performances  take  place. 
But  unlefs  the  aurifacra  fames,  et  amor  fceleratus 
habendi,  which  blazed  like  the  late  comet  in  the 
Surgeons'  bill,  when  paffing  the  fiery  ordeal,  and 
its  perihelion  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  with  its 
baleful  influence  portended  ruin,  fhould  keep  up 
the  parallel,  and,  like  that  comet,  fuddenly  dif- 
appear,  and  the  managers  be  confined  to  a  fixed 
falary, — there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe,  thatfo  lu- 
crative a  performance  will  be  laid  afide. 

This  play,  which  expofes  to  ridicule  the  cha- 
racter of  Doctor  Laft,  is  a  favourite  one  with  the 
audience :  for  as  they  are  apt  to  take  meafure  of 
others  by  themfelves,  and  as  few  of  them  under- 
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Xland  more  than  one  art,  they  think  it  presump- 
tion in  any  man  to  pretend  to  underftand  more. 
In  the  Ian  act,  the  candidate  pays  his  fees,  and  is 
admitted  ;  hut  this  is  rather  a  take-in  ;  for  he  is 
ftriclly  enjoined  to  Jllck  to  his  Lift,  and  endeavour 
to  earn  his  living  by  manual  operation,  and  by 
working  with  his  own  tools,  as  other  handicrafts 
and  mechanics  do.  He  is  required  to  renounce 
the  practice  of  phytic  and  pharmacy,  and  to  con- 
lider  them  as  a  mere  drug,  under  pain  of  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  the  Court  of  Examiners. 

At  the  fame  time  he  is  informed,  for  hisconfo- 
lation,  that  if  he  will  flick  to  his  laft,  and  live  in 
his  (tall,  where  he  will  be  likely  to  ftarve,  and  not 
tread  on  the  heels  of  the  Examiners,  whenever  a 
vacancy  happens  in  their  Court,  either  by  the 
death  or  refignation  of  an  Examiner,  they  may 
p  jliibly  allow  him  to  ftep  into  the  old  Jims. 

As  to  the  old  ftioes  of  the  Corporation,  it  is  fup- 
pofed  by  fome  of  the  beft  judges,  that,  like  the 
Hall  where  they  ufed  to  tread,  they  are  pafi  mend- 
in<r !  But  to  return  to  Doctor  Laft;  if  heconti- 
nues  to  pracTifephyfic,  he  forfeits  the  favour  of  the 
Examiners  ;  if  he  flicks  to  his  laft,  he  can  feldom 
get  his  bread:  but  tliat  is  no,  bread  and  butter  of 
theirs. 
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Many  a  time  has  the  Do£tor  been  tempted  to 
tranfgrefs,  and  to  forfeit  all  pretentions  to  their 
favour  ;  but  fometimes  he  has  concealed  his 
tranfgreffions.  He  has  certainly  ibme  excufe  for 
trying  to  get. his  bread  in  another  way;  for  he 
declares,  that  while  he  fluck  to  hislaft,  and  only 
fraclifed  his  own  branch  of  bufinefs,  he  had 
nothing  to  do  :  but  there  is  no  excufe  for  his 
dabbling  in  phytic,  unlets  he  underttands  it.  In 
fuch  a  fcience,  "  A  little  learning  is  a  dan- 
K  g'rous  thing  ;"  and  there  is  great  reafon  to 
fear,  that  many  fuch  doctors  have  '•'try  Utile 
learning  indeed. 

One  of  thebeft  entertainments  ever  feen  at  the 
late  Theatre,  is  a  good  dinner.  This,  as  well  as 
the  former,  is  too  good  a  thing  to  be  laid  afide. 
In  this  entertainment,  which  may  be  confidered 
as  a  kind  of  caroufal,  it  is  unneceffary  to  fay 
there  is  good  ailing,  when  the  managers  are  the 
fole performers  •  it  is  unneceffary  to  fay  there  is 
good  n  ufiCy  when  the  Company  pays  the  piper. 
* 

In  this  entertainment,  matters  are  in  general 
fo  managed,  that  every  performer  plays  his  part 
well.  Copious  libations  to  good-fellowfhip  ferve 
as  interludes  ;  and  the  entertainment  concludes 
with  a  facrifice  to  Bacchus.  Then  comes  an 
after-piece  called  Examination.  Tb.is  is  a  mere  farce. 
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Happy  would  it  be,  did  it  not  fomctimcs  occafion 
a  tragical  catqftrophe  ! 

When  they  excluded  practitioners  of  pharmacy 
from  a  feat  in  the  Court  of  Examiners,  they  pre- 
fentcd  a  comedy,  called  Falfe  Delicacy.  When 
they  railed  men,  vvhofe  talents  could  never  have 
railed  them,  they  performed  the  Alchymijl,  and 
turned  lead  and  brajs  into  fdver  and  gold. 

When  they  carried  a  bill  into  Parliament,  to 
rob  the  Corporation  of  their  franchifes,  they  com- 
pelled every  member  of  the  Company,  who  was 
not  prepared  to  facrifice  the  rights  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, either  at  their  fhrine,  or  at  the  ihrine  of 
felf-intereft,  to  act  the  part  of  The  Bufy-Body. 
They  have  made  the  Legiflature  reprefent  She 
Woidd  and  Jhe  Would  not  ;  becaufe  they  them- 
fejves  would  not  reprefent  Things  as  they  Are. 

Should  I  continue  any  longer  to  holdup  to  the 
managers  of  the  Company,  the  dramatic  mirror, 
and  introduce  low  comedy  and  farce,  in  order 
that  they  may  fee  themlelves  velut  in  J'pecido.  I 
fhall  be  accufed  by  fome  readers  of  making 
Much  ado  about  Nothing.  Such  a  charge  I  al- 
ready anticipate  from  the  prejudiced  and  lelf-in- 
teretted  ;  but  thefe,  remarks  were  not  written  to 
pleafe  them.  Such  as  they  are,  they  are  intended 
to  ferye  the  caufe  of  jufticc  ;  and  to  promote  the 
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true  interclt  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons,  and 
of  the  public. 

Truth  can  never  dread  inquiry,  nor  fhrink 
from  difeulfion.  Had  not  the  fupporters  of  the 
Surgeons'  bill  call  afide  her  impenetrable  fhield, 
the  thafts  of  their  adverfaries  would  recoil. 
They  would  not  feel  fore,  and  writhe  with  pain: 
"  Let  the  galTd  jade  wince"  Had  they  been 
guided  by  truth,  they  would  not  have  lurked  in 
ambufh ;  nor  have  fhunned  the  flrength  of 
their  opponents  in  the  open  field.  Where  me 
directs  the  way, 

"  The  fwords  wave  harmlefs,  and  the  flames  retire.'* 

Happy  would  it  be  for  them,  if  they  would 
even  now  learn  this  leffon,  and  know  the  things 
that  belong  to  their  peace.  Happy  would  it  be 
for  them,  if  they  would  at  length  difcontinue 
their  mifreprefentations,  and  caft  off  their  dif- 
guile.  Expofed  in  all  their  artifices,  and  baffled 
in  all  their  attempts  ;  convicted  of  meditating 
defpotifm,  but  not  convinced  of  its  impractica- 
bility, they  ftill  contrive  new  plots,  and  lay 
new  mares,  to  make  the  Corporation  their 
prey. 

With  this  defign  they  circulate  a  report,  that 
the  bill  is  intended  to  add  dignity  to  the  Corpo- 
ration, 
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ration,  and  to  prevent  empirics  from  entering 
into  it  in  future,  as  they  have  hitherto  done. 
Yet  it  is  well  known,  that  the  degree  of 
examination  was  before  unlimited,  and  their 
power  of  admiflion  difcrctionary  ;  and  that  no 
augmentation  of  fuch  powers  is,  or  can  be,  con- 
ferred on  them  by  the.  laid  bill,  if  it  fhould  pafs 
into  a  law.  It  is  alfo  well  known,  that  one  of 
the  moft  notorious  quacks  in  the  kingdom  is  a 
member  of  the  Company  ;  that  he  was  admitted 
by  the  Court  of  Examiners  for  the  fake  of  lucre ; 
and  that  no  meafure  has  been  propofed  by  them, 
in  their  bye-laws,  or  bill,  either  to  exclude 
him,  or  to  prevent  every  quack  in  the  univerfe 
from  entering  into  the  Company,  and  continuing 
his  ravages  ;  provided'  he  will  pay  them  their 
fees.  As  quarterage  is  abolifhed,  one  tempta- 
tion is  removed  ;  and  fuch  members  may  pof- 
fibly  be  excluded  from  the  Company.  Hitherto 
they  have  been  fuffered  to  advertife  their  nos- 
trums in  every  newfpaper,  and  in  every  ftinking 
corner :  while  they  paid  their  quarterage,  the 
managers  of  the^  Corporation  pocketted  the 
affront. 

I  have  been  aftonifhed  at  the  indifference  with 
which  many  members  of  the  Company  regard 
this  bill.  Sero  fapiunt  Pfayges.  All ured  by  pro- 
mifrs  of  prefent  or  future  favour,  they  little  iuf- 
pect  the  thraldom  that  is  preparing  for  them. 

t  Befides 
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BcSides  other  intolerable  impositions,  an  oath 
was  ordained  by  that  bill,  to  be  taken  by  the 
members  of  the  Corporation,  by  which  if  their 
tyrants  commanded  them  to  be  fodomites,  they 
mult  dilbbey  them  and  deferve  the  pillory ;  or 
obey  them,  and  deferve  the  gallows. 

Yet  there  are  many  members  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, who  call  the  Supporting  of  Such  a  Syftem, 
fujiforting  the  dignity  of  the  Corporation.  They 
would  fupport  the  dignity  of  the  Corporation 
much  more,  by  Supporting  their  own  dignity,  and 
the  dignity  of  human  nature. 

Is  it  becoming  a  free  man,  is  it  becoming  a 
Briton,  is  it  becoming  a  man,  to  fall  proftrate 
on  the  ground ;  to  humble  yourfelves  in  the 
duSt ;  and  to  beg  of  your  enemies  to  do  you  the 
honour  to  tread  on  your  necks  ;  to  trample  you 
under  foot ;  and  to  triumph  over  you  ?  Such 
abject  humiliation  can  only  proceed  from  an  ap- 
prehenfion  entertained  by  thofe  perfons,  that  an 
exalted  Situation  would  merely  Serve  to  expofe 
their  defects;  and  from  a  confciouSneSs,  that- 
when  a  collegiate  institution  is  founded,  they  are 
not  qualified  to  become  the  poliShed  pillars  and 
Corinthian  capitals  of  the  Society,  but  Shall  Still 
be  accounted  the  hafe.  It  ought,  however,  to 
be  noticed,  that  they  who  feel  no  emulation  to 
excel,  and  to  be  distinguished,  in  the  glorious 
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career  of  fcience,  betray  a  grovelling  fpirit,  and 
a  culpable  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind.— 0  front  in  terras  animi,  et  celejlium 
manes  I 

Among  the  numerous  inflances  of  difregard 
fhown  to  the  rights  of  the  Corporation  by  fome 
of  its  members,  any  farther  than  as  their  own  in- 
terefts  are  concerned,  the  following  ought  not  to 
be  paffed  over  in  iilence.  One  of  them  was 
heard  to  fay,  that  he  did  not  care  two-pence  for 
the  rights  of  the  Corporation,  fo  long  as  the 
grievances  relative  to  himfelf,  as  a  military  fur- 
geon,  were  redreffed.  This  has  been  called 
The  Age  of  Reafon  ;  it  ought  to  be  called  The 
^ge  of  Self -inter ejl.  The  petitioners  againft  the 
late  bill,  who  alferted  the  rights  of  military  fur- 
geons,  as  flrenuoufly  as  they  afferted  their  own, 
had  a  right  to  expect  a  better  return. 

The  fame  gentleman  makes  an  apology  for 
praclifing  pharmacy  :  which  is,  that  fome  fa- 
milies' would  not  let  him  attend  them  at  all,  on 
any  other  terms.  The  fame  apology  may  be 
pleaded  by  others.  He  JpracYifes  pharmacy  for 
his  interefl ;  they  for  theirs.  Happy  would  it 
be  for  the  public,  if  the  fame  condition  were 
more  generally  infilled  on.  I  know  a  young 
man  of  great  promife,  who  thinks  the  practice  of 
pharmacy  as  honourable  as  any  branch  of  the 
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medical  proie/fion,  and  has  had  a  regular  edu- 
cation in  that  branch,  who  has  been  feduced  by 
the  allurements- of  becoming  an  Examiner,  and 
of  arriving  at  eminence  by  the  fhorteft  road. 
He  has  determined  to  deprive  the  public  of  his 
pharmaceutical  and  obftctrical  acquifitions,  and 
to  lay  thofe  talents  up  in  a  napkin,  in  hopes  of 
being  anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladnefs,  and 
railed  above  his  fellows,  as  an  Examiner.  This 
proves  that  the  character  of  an  Examiner,  how- 
ever refpectabie  the  perfon  may  be  who  appears 
in  it,  is  an  impojing  charafler. 

While  fuch  men,  who  have  had  regular  edu- 
cations, and  are  qualified  to  prove  ornaments  to 
the  profeflion,  in  whatever  fphere  they  think 
proper  to  move,  forego  the  practice  of  pharmacy 
for  the  fake  of  diftant  profpecls,  the  public  are 
in  a  great  meafure  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  their 
medical  attainments,  and  are  too  much  left  a 
prey  to  quacks  and  pretenders  of  every  defcrip- 
tion.  They  are  configned  over  to  fhoemakers 
and  coblers ;  to  hawkers  and  pedlars ;  to  the 
porters  of  apothecaries',  and  the  fervants  of  hof- 
pitals  ;  to  the  pounders  of  horfe-balls.  the  refute" 
of  a  drug-fhep,  and  the  dregs  of  mankind.  They 
are  devoted  as  victims,  to  men,  who,  by  their 
exploits,  deferve  a  diploma  for  manjlanghter3  and 
a  patent  for  difyenjing  poifon. 

Q  This 
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This  is  toleration  with  a  vengeance  !  It  is  a 
national  reproach,  and  a  fcandal  to  this  en- 
lightened age.  If  any  thing  can  be  more  ftrange 
than  the  exigence  of  fuch  an  abufe,  in  a  civilized 
country,  it  is  the  patience  with  which  the  public 
endure  it. 

 Pudet  haec  opprobria  nobis 

Et  dici  potuifle,  et  non  potuifle  refellu 

I  thall  not  follow  the  example  of  the  flip- 
porters  of  the  Surgeons'  bill,  nor  conceal  the  de- 
fects either  of  the  prefent  fyflem,  or  of  that 
propofed  by  them  ;  humbly  apprehending,  that 
the  honour  and  interefl  of  the  profeffion  are  ben: 
confulted,  not  by  concealing  abufes,  but  by  cor- 
recting them.  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  to 
fuggeft,  that  no  quack,  no  advert ifer  or  vender 
of  any  noftrum,  lhall  be  eligible  to  the  Corpo- 
ration or  College  of  Surgeons ;  and  that  when 
any  member  becomes  a  quack,  he  fhall  forfeit 
his  diploma. 

It  muft  appear  incredible  to  the  world,  that 
the  fum  of  eight  and  twenty  pounds  could  induce 
a  Court  of  Examiners  to  admit  fuch  a  character  : 
or  the  fum  of  ten  ihillings  a  year  could  reconcile 
them  to  continue  to  keep  him  in  their  Company. 

 Quid  non  mortalia  peftora  cogis, 

Auri  facra  fames  ? 


The 
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The  difgrace  of  affociating  with  fuch  cha- 
racters, or  of  being  clafled  in  the  fame  lift  with 
them,  and  hung  up  in  the  mops  of  half  the  fur- 
geons  and  apothecaries  within  the  bills  of  morta- 
lity, would  have  been  fufficient  to  roufe  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Governors  of  the  Corporation, 
if  the  real  dignity  of  the  profeflion  were  the  chief 
end  of  the  Surgeons'  bill. 

If  half  the  frauds  and  impositions,  pradlifed  by 
thofe  empirics,  were  to  be  defcribed,  more  books 
would  be  written  than  are  contained  in  that  fe- 
cond  Alexandrian  library,  at  Surgeons'  Hall. 
Suffice  it  to  mention  one, 

 —  et  crimine  ab  uno 

Difce  omnes. 

A  gentleman  who  was  favoured  by  a  perfon  of 
that  defcription  with  a  place  in  his  pleafure-boat, 
on  an  aquatic  excurfion,  was  willing  to  return 
the  compliment.  Accordingly  he  produced  a 
compofition,  beginning  with  "  Alexander  Mac- 
4C  kenzie,  my  coachman,"  which  has  probably 
yielded  an  hundred  times  more  than  Paradife 
Loft,  to  the  fortunate  proprietor  of  the  vefTel, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons. 
Few  pcrfons  have  made  a  greater  figure  in  the 
world,  than  this  fame  "  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
"  my  coachman."  It  may  therefore  be  worth 
while  to  afecrtain  his  origin  ;   otherwife  more 
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places  might  contend  for  the  honour  of  his  birth, 
than  ever  contended  for  that  of  Homer. 

It  might  be  contended  for  by  every  corner,  and 
every  lamp-pott,  decorated  with  a  hand-bill; 
and  by  every  dirty  lane  and  foetid  alley,  where 
hand-bills  arediftributcd.  It  might  be  contended, 
that  he  fprung  from  the  Gazette,  or  from  the 
True  Briton;  from  the  Morning  Port,  or  from 
the  Evening  Poft  ;  from  the  Herald,  or  from  the 
Courier  ;  from  the  Morning  Chronicle,  or  from 
the  Evening  Chronicle ;  from  the  Morning  Star, 
or  from  the  Evening  Star.  It  might  be  con- 
tended, that,  like  Phaeton,  he  was  the  de- 
scendant of  the  Sun  ;  and  that  Leake's  pills, 
adting  the  part  of  the  river  Po,  extinguifhed  the 
flames  of  his  burning  chariot,  and  prevented  him 
from  fetting  the  world  on  fire.  It  might  be  con- 
tended, that  he  was  an  offspring  of  Gratitude;  or 
an  offspring  of  the  bruin,  like  Minerva :  but  the 
molt  learned  mythologies  and  genealogifts  are 
unanimoufly  of  opinion,  that  as  Venus  arofe 
from  the  watery  element,  and  emerged  from  the 
tea,  her  votary  had  a  fimilar  origin,  and  fprung 
from  the  Thames. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of  fupportingthe  dignity 
of  any  fociety,  unlefs  its  inftitutes  are  founded  on 
the  bafis  of  public  utility.    It  is  abfurd  to  talk 
of  the  fuperftru&ure  of  dignity,  before  its  found- 
.  ations 
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ations  are  laid.  What  ideas  of  dignity  muSt 
thoSe  men  have,  who  can  refpect  an  institution,- 
where  the  Directors  are  felf-elecled  ;  where  taxa- 
tion is  without  reprefentation,  and  expenditure 
without  control  ? 

This  abfolute  dominion  over  the  whole  pro- 
perty of  the  Corporation,  without  reSponSibility, 
propofed  by  the  modeft  artificers  of  the  late  bill, 
Staggered  the  bolder!  of  their  champions,  who 
was  troubled  with  fcruples  of  confcience,  when 
he  deff  aired  of  carrying  his  foint.  Not  fo  the  prime 
conductor  of  the  bill,  whom  Lord  Thurlow 
fo  emphatically  defcribed  under  the  character  of 
"  the  importunate  folicitor,  who  obstructed  the 
"  avenues  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  by  his  daily  at- 
tf  tendance ;  and  nauSeated  their  Lordfhips  with 
<c  his  inceffant  applications."  He  perfevered ; 
not  confidering,  that  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature might  not  think  themfelves  bound  to  Sup- 
port a  meafure,  which,  they  had  pledged  them- 
felves to  Support,  in  confequence  of  mifreprefent- 
ation. 

It  will  not  redound  much  to  the  honour  of 
the  framers  of  the  bill,  that,  provided  they  can 
Succeed  in  their  undertaking,  they  care  little  by 
what  means  they  may  accomplish  their  defign. 

Fleftere  fi  nequeunt  fuperos,  Acheronta  movebunt. 

O  3  But 
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But  their  conduct  will  occafion  the  left  fur* 
prife,  when  we  recollect,,  how  certain  facred 
characters  expreffed  all  the  rage  of  difappoint* 
ment,  when  the  fcheme  was  like  to  be  defeated 
by  a  fuccefsful  oppofition.  T ant<ene  anhnis  ccclef* 
tibus  tree  P 

Surely  what  gave  rife  to  the  virulent  abufe  vo-; 
mited  forth  by  a  certain  chief  prieft,  if  it  was  an 
error,  was  a  generous  error.  It  was  that  of  fup» 
poling  the  managers  of  the  Surgeons'  Company 
good -economics.  The  author  of  the  paper  which 
called  forth  fuch  a  torrent  of  abufe,  did  not  re- 
collect when  he  wrote  it,  that  the  ftewards  of  the 
Corporation  were  more  fond  of  a  good  dinner 
than  good  economy;  and  confequently  were  not 
likely  to  have  amaffed  any  conliderable  fum  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Corporation. 

It  was  juflly  obferved  by  the  counfel  for  the 
majority  of  the  Corporation,  that  if,  with  a  re-s- 
yenue  fo  far  exceeding  the  neceffary  expenditure, 
a  large  fum  was  not  faved  by  the  managers  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Corporation,  it  was  the  more  to 
their  fhame.  The  character  of  the  gentleman  ca- 
lumniated by  that  high  priefl,  was  as  refpectable 
as  his  own.  That  high  priefl,  therefore,  did  not 
confult  the  dignity  of  Parliament,  nor  fupport 
the  intereji  of  his  order,  when  he  called  loyal 
fubjects  democrats  ;  and  pronounced  a  paper  to 

be 
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be  full  of  falfehoods,  even  if  it  contained  one 
miitakc. 

It  was  a  little  rafh  in  the  author  of  that  paper, 
to  lupnole  that  the  ftock  of  the  Corporation  was 
liuibanded  well ;  or  even  that  they  had  any  ftock 
at  all  remaining,  when  he  had  not  been  allowed 
accefs  to  their  books,  although  he  was  a  joint- 
proprietor  of  the  paft  flock.  The  endeavouring 
to  depreciate  the  veracity  of  an  opponent  of  the 
bill,  on  account  of  a  miflake,  if  it  was  a  miftake, 
and  branding  the  paper  as  containing  nothing 
but  falfehoods,  was  an  illiberal  attempt  to  bias 
Parliament  and  the  public.  It  was  unmanly  in 
the  right  reverend  Prelate,  to  give  a  gentleman 
the  lie,  in  a  place  where  he  could  not  be  called 
to  account  ;  and  where,  if  he  called  loyal  fub- 
jefts  democrats,  and  told  one  himfelf,  he  might 
plead  privilege  of  Parliament. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  defign  of  the 
framers  and  fupporters  of  the  late  Surgeons'  bill, 
it  never  could  have  been  the  defign  of  Parliament 
tO  aggrandize  the  few  at  the  expenfe  of  the 
many  ;  to  erect  a  tyranny  within  the  pale  of 
Science ;  to  arm  ufurpation  with  new  powers  ; 
and  convert  an  act  of  incorporation  into  an  en- 
gine of  defpotifm. 


We 
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We  know  where  it  is  written,  "  Ye  fhall  not 
"  imitate  the  heathen,  and  lord  it  over  your 
"  brethren."  All  men  are  brethren  ;  the  petty- 
tyrants  of  the  Corporation  have  no  right  to  lord 
it  over  them ;  and  he  who  enables  them  to  tyran- 
nize, is  one  of  their  tyrants  ;  Qui  facit  per  alium, 
facit  per  fe. 

But,  thank  Heaven,  we  are  not  fallen  on  fuch 
evil  days,  but  that  we  have  frill  fenators  en- 
dowed with  virtue  fufficient,  to  teach  both  tem- 
poral and  fpiritual  pride  a  leffon  they  never 
thought  of  learning — to  fufTer  mortification,  and 
bear  a  crofs. 

How  much  reafon  had  the  friends  of  fcience, 
the  friends  of  juftice,  and  the  friends  of  the  char- 
tered privileges  and  inalienable  rights  of  man- 
kind to  fear,  from  the  black  fiends  that  dark- 
ened their  horizon,  fo  numerous  were  thofe  bad 
angels  feen,  until  the  fun  of  Thurlow  arofe. 
Afflavit  Thurlow,  et  dijfipantur. 

With  regard  to  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the 
Corporation,  though  but  a  fecondary  condera- 
tion,  there  is  fomething  at  which  reafon  revolts, 
in  leaving  them  to  the  management  of  any,  but 
perfons  elected  by  the  proprietors.  But  how  ab- 
horrent from  vulgar  underfrandings  is  a  fyflem, 
where  expenditure  is  not  only  in  the  firfl  infrancc 
fubjecT:  to   no   control,   but  ultimately  liable 

to 
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to  no  inveftlgation,  except  by  auditors  elected  by 
them  lei  ves  f 

It  has  been  afTerted,  that  there  has  been  no 
mifapplication  of  the  revenues  of  the  Company. 
The  ftate  of  their  funds,  and  Mr.  Gunning's 
minute,  bear  ample  teftimony  to  the  contrary  ; 
and  prove  that  the  grofTeft  mifmanagement,  and 
moft  prodigal  expenditure  have  prevailed.  The 
petitioners  themfelves  arTert,  that  no  complaint 
has  been  made  againft  them  for  their  conduct 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  bill.  This 
affertion  is  likewife  ill-founded.  The  com- 
manders of  our  fleets  and  the  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, have  complained  of  their  granting  licences 
to  unqualified  pretenders ;  army  and  navy  fur- 
geons  have  complained  of  extortion,  and  menaces 
of  vexatious  profecutions  ;  and  the  members  of 
the  Corporation  at  large  have  complained  of  op- 
preffion,  unjuft  exclulions,  and  unjuft  prejudices 
excited  againft  them.  In  fhort,  they  have  com- 
plained, and  ftill  complain,  that  they  know  of 
no  advantage  accruing  to  them  from  belonging  to 
the  Corporation.  f 

The  petitioners  for  the  bill,  in  a  circular  letter, 
cxprefs  a  hope,  that  they  have  executed  the  talk 
of  examining  furgeons  for  the  army  and  navy 
with  credit  to  themfelves  and  advantage  to  the 
public.     This  poftulatum,  neither  their  own 

P  col- 
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colleague,  the  author  of  The  Drejfmg  for  Lord 
Thurloiv,  nor  our  naval  minift crs  or  commanders, 
nor  the  pillars  *  of  Surgeons' Hall,  fo  often  loaded 
with  their  complains,  will  admit. 

Non  Di,  non  homines,  non  conceflere  columns. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  library  at  Sur- 
geons' Hall,  which  is  occupied  by  the  clerk,  is 
deflitute  of  books ;  but  it  ought  to  be  recorded, 
for  the  honour  of  the  Governors  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, that  they  generally  take  care  to  have  one 
odd  'volume  there.  Into  the  cover,  or  rather  the 
coffer  of  one  of  them,  they  ufed  to  put  all  the 
cafh  belonging  to  the  Corporation;  forgetting 
that  riches  have  wings.  To  another  they  are 
beholden  for  a  number  of  interlineations,  con* 
taining  refolutions  never  refolved  on  ;  but  culled 
from  loofeconverfations  in  the  Court  of  Affiftants. 
From  thole  interlineations  they  drew  fundry  mate- 
rials for  the  late  bill  ;  juftly  deeming  them  en- 
titled to  equal  refpect  with  their  own  refolutions, 
pa^ed  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  dinner. 

*  Complaints  of  the  total  inability  of  many  of  the  furgeons 
pafled  at  the  Hall  for  the  navy  fervice,  and  the  orders  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  the  Court  of  Examiners,  in  con- 
fequence  of  thole  complaints,  ufed  to  be  ftuck  up  on  the  pillars 
jo  Surgeons'  Hall.  x 


I  have 
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J  have  beard  it  afTerted,  that  the  conftitution 
of  the  Surgeons'  Company  is  limilar  to  that  o& 
the  Worlhipful  Company  of  Tallow  Chandlers  : 
but  I  know  not  in  what  the  limilarity  confifts, 
unlefs  it  be,  that  the  Court  of  Aflitfants  of  the 
Surgeons'  Company  melt  down  the  eftates  of  the 
Company  like  kitchen-fluff ;  and  care  not  a  mjh 
for  the  members  of  the  Corporation,  after  they 
have  touched  their  money  ;  not  allowing  them  to 
be  efleemed  as  make-weights,  but  only  as  odds 
and  ends. 

Poflibly  it  may  be  fufpecl:ed,  from  Mr.  Gun- 
ning's report,  as  well  as  from  general  report, 
that  the  Governors  of  the  Surgeons'  Company 
were  rather  too  fond  of  dipping  their  hands  into 
the  purfe  of  the  Corporation,  to  get  money  for 
their  dinners ;  or  a  limilarity  may  have  occurred 
from  their  boiling  with  anger,  on  their  late  difap- 
pointment.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  fortunate 
they  lhare  a  limilar  fate;  and  that  their  evil  deeds 
are  come  to  light. 

It  has  been  propofed  by  fome,  that  the  offices 
of  the  Corporation  fhould  be  held  by  leniority. 
This  is  a  good  method  of  chooling  old  women 
for  an  alms-houfe  :  but  fuperannuates  are  not  the 
beft  props  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  a  college. 
To  borrow  a  metaphor  from  a  profeflion  before 
alluded  to,  it  is  not  a  time  for  men  to  enter  on 
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office,   when  life  begins  to  glimmer  in  the 
focket. 

It  has  hcen  propofed,  for  the  Examiners  and 
the  Court  of  Affiftants  to  be  a  diftinft  body  : 
which  is  agreeable  to  reafon,  and  to  the  act  of 
Parliament  5  though  it  may  not  be  agreeable  to 
the  withes  of  the  framers  of  a  Corporation.  For 
the  able  difchargc  of  the  duties  of  an  Examiner, 
in  which  the  public  intereft  in  the  Corporation 
conftfts,  and  by  which  the  honour  of  the  Corpo- 
ration mutt  be  fupported,  great  abilities  are  re- 
quifite  ;  for  faving  or  Ipending  a  few  pounds, 
fhillings,  and  pence,  mediocrity  of  talents  may 
fa.ffice. 

I  can  fee  no  reafon  why  the  Court  of  Af- 
fiftants fhould  not  be  allowed  a  compenfation 
for  their  trouble,  as  well  as  the  Court  of  Ex- 
aminers :  but  I  would  abolith  all  dinners  at  the 
expenfe  of  the  Corporation  ;  which  have  too 
much  refemblance  to  the  feafts  of  parifti  officers, 
and  look  too  much  like  embezzlement,  to  be  cre- 
ditable in  a  learned  fociety. 

yii'tioiait  yd  bhtl'  1A  Km*&k*$fo$&w^,jfoSk- 
Should  the  profeffional  and  the  pecuniary  de- 
partments be  feparated,  as  is  here  propofed,  a 
place  m  the  Court  of  Affiftants,  or  among  the 
Auditors,  will  be  no  object  of  ambition  ;  having 
rjo  tendency  to  raife  its  potlellor  to  the  rank  of 

an 
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an  Examiner.  It  will  therefore  be  juit  and  po- 
litic, to  hold  out  to  thole  who  are  elected  to  fuch 
offices,  a  prolpect  of  reafonable  remuneration. 
It  is  not  natural,  nor  agreeable  to  experience,  to 
expect,  that  any  perfons  will  be  defirous  of  bear- 
ing the  fcrip,  like  Judas,  unlefs  they  mean,  like 
Judas,  to  betray. 

The  Auditors,  or  at  lead  half  of  them,  ought 
to  be  elected  by  and  from  the  Corporation.  They 
who  would  appoint  a  man  to  audit  his  own  ac- 
counts, and  to  check  his  own  expenditure,  would 
appoint  a  wolf  to  protect  the  fold,  and  to  guard 
againft  his  own  depredations. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the 
prefent  Examiners  and  Court  of  Affirmants,  it  is 
not  improbable,  that  at  fome  future  period  the 
majority  of  them  may  be  ignorant  or  corrupt ; 
and  that  they  may  elect  perfons  with  qualifica- 
tions limilar  to  their  own  :  thus  a  fyftem  of  ig- 
norance or  corruption  may  be  perpetuated.  If 
any  argument  could  be  neceflary,  in  addition  to 
thofe  before  offered,  to  prove  the  abfurdity  of 
allowing  the  Examiners  and  the  Court  of  Af- 
fiftants  to  elect  themfelves,  this  would  be  fuffi- 
cient. 

Had  fome  falutary  regulation  been  provided 
by  the  former  Surgeons'  bill,  to  check  a  lavifli 

expcnfli- 
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expenditure,  a  Company  receiving  mch  vaft  fums 

as  the  Surgeons'  Company,  would  not  have  been 
reduced  to  a  ftatc  of  bankruptcy,  as  that  Com- 
pany Wm"  a  few  years  ago.  Had  tome  whole- 
ibrne  rcftraint  been  impofcd,  the  annual  tax 
would  have  been  difcontinued,  when  the  re- 
venues of  the  Corporation  amounted  to  about 
two  thoufand  pounds  per  annum. 

It  was  acknowledged  by  the  counfel  for  the 
bill,  that  if  the  payment  of  quarterage  were  any 
objeel  to  the  members  of  the  Corporation,  and 
occalioned  their  oppofition,  it  fhould  be  given 
up.  This  confeflion  of  its  being  an  tinnecejjary 
tax  after  the  vaft  expenfe  lately  incurred,  proves 
that  it  was  an  unjuji  one  before. 

cr  ::  ,>mti\\illf.  !a  trffoJ  Dfi.:  >t"ur:",.L:  1rr5**Kj 
A  noble  Lord  in  a  diftinguifhed  lituation, 

fcemed  rather  to  countenance  the  idea  of  veiling 
the  property  of  the  Corporation  in  the  petitioners 
for  the  bill  ;  by  observing,  that  property  was  in 
general  better  managed  by  a  few  than  by  many. 
But  fureiy  this  is  not  an  argument  for  veiling 
a  few  with  the  property,  though  it  may  be  an 
argument,  for  vetting  them  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  property,  of  the  Corporation. 

A  right  of  expenditure,  free  from  regular  in- 
iigation  and  refponlibility,  denotes  a  proprie- 
tor, not  a  trultce.    As  joint-proprietor,  no  man 
•  can 
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can  have  a  right  to  lpend  more  than  his  own 
lhare ;  and  when  he  has  fpent  that,  he  can  have 
no  title  to  the  itewardfhip. 

muLra."  alOlltMitr-,  i  <wJ  v*M  i'Jil]  ^^m* 

The  late  experience  of  the  Corporation  has 
no  tendency  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord.  A  felfifh  oligarchy  has  alien- 
ated  a  large  portion  of  the  property  of  the  Cor- 
poration ;  and  tried  to  ulurp,  and  of  courfe  to 
alienate  from  the  Corporation,  the  remainder ; 
while  the  great  mats  of  the  members  of  the  Cor- 
poration, have  ft  rained  every  nerve  to  prevent  it. 

In  anfwer  to  feveral  charges  of  mifconduct  in 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, the  fame  noble  Lord  replied,  that  fomc 
degree  of  frailty  is  infeparable  from  human  na- 
ture. For  this  reafon  the  opponents  of  the  late 
bill  contend,  with  ali  due  fubmiffion,  that  a  rccU 
procal  check;  and  a  mutual  control,  between 
the  different  branches  of  the  Corporation,  are, 
neceflary. 

Had  fuch  vvholefome  reftraints  been  impofed 
by  the  former  Surgeons'  bill,  the  Company  would 
not  have  been  reduced  to  a  Hate  of  infolvency, 
as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  after  the  receipt  of 
fuch  considerable  fums;  and  without  any  evident 
caufe,  but  embezzlement  and  profufion. — Few 
focieties  can  boaft  fo  large  a  revenue ;  few  are 

1  bur- 
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burdened  with  lefs  needful  expenfe :-  yet  none 
have  done  lefs  to  fulfil  the  laudable  deligns  of 
their  inftitution.  From  their  own  confefiion  it 
appears,  they  have  been  prodigal  in  their  expen- 
diture, but  fparing  in  promoting  the  improve- 
ment of  the  art.  From  the  account  of  thofe 
who  have  been  examined  by  them  it  appears, 
they  have  been  earelefs  in  their  examinations, 
but  not  earelefs  in  the  receipt  of  cuftom  :  they 
have  even  fo  far  forgotten  the  dignity  of  their 
office,  as  to  feramble  for  the  new  guineas,  be- 
fore the  fuccefsful  candidate  for  admilfion  had 
left  the  room.  But  perhaps  the  contraction  of 
the  paimaris  mufcle  might  have  been  involun- 
tary :  from  their  tranfport  at  feeing  their  beloved 
Sovereign,  they  might  have  been  thrown  intojud- 
den  convulj!ons,7inti.  compelled  to  feize  the  glitter- 
ing prize. 

To  return  to  the  author  of  The  Dreffing  : — 
although  he  defpairs  of  making  any  impreflion 
on  the  mind  of  Lord  Thurlow,  yet  he  hopes 
he  fhall  be  able  to  cxpofc  his  inftability,  and 
crufh  the  effects  of  his  prejudices.  But  infta- 
bility and  prejudice  are  incontinent  with  the 
great nefs  of  understanding,  and  expansion  of 
mind,  which  he  allows  his  Lordfhip  to  pofTefs  ; 
<ind  with  the  declaration,  that  his  name  has  hi- 
therto Hood  high  ;  and,  that  the  oppofing  tem- 
per of  an  cx-minitler,  is  not  congenial  with  the 
,  fame 
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lame  of  a  Thurlow.— He  tells  his  Lordfhip,  that 
he  really  thought  him  fuperior  to  the  dirty  zeal 
of  a  faction.  How  then  could  he  fuppofe  his 
Lordfhip  would  countenance  the  faction,  who 
brought  in  a  bill  to  fubvert  the  fundamental 
rights  of  a  Corporation  ;  and  to  give  the  fanction 
of  law  to  plunder  and  oppreffion  ?  He  tells  Lord 
Thurlow,  he  really  thought,  that  any  under- 
taking, built  on  the  well-grounded  plea  of  public 
utility,  would  have  found  a  warm  partifan  in  his 
Lordfhip.  This  is  rather  Arrange ;  fince  he  ac- 
cufes  his  Lordfhip  of  a  total  inattention  to  all 
religion  and  morality.  Such  a  character  could 
never  be  depended  on  as  a  fupporter  of  any 
laudable  undertaking;  but  might  well  be  ex- 
pected, to  be  a  warm  partifan  to  the  Surgeons 
bill. 

That  bill  had  as  many  heads  as  the  Lernasan 
hydra ;  and  its  breath  was  equally  pefUlential. 
The  Herculean  tafk  of  quelling  the  monfier  was 
defrined  for  a  Thurlow  ;  and  it  required  all  the 
fire  of  his  eloquence  to  fubdue  it. — To  enume- 
rate and  defcribe  all  the  baneful  and  obnoxious 
heads  of  this  bill,  would  be  another  Herculean 
talk.  A  brief  account  of  its  nature  may  furhce. 
One  intention  of  it  was  to  monopolize  practice, 
another  to  gratify  ambition  ;  another  to  legalize 
irregular  proceedings,  another  to  indemnify  di- 
lapidation, another  to  fortify  defpotifm  ;  another 
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lo  extend  encroachment,  another  to  fandlion 
robbery. — If  any  proof  of  its  demerit  were  ne- 
ccfihry,  after  its  rejection  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 
the  abjuration  of  it  by  many,  who  were  induced 
by  mifreprefentation,  and  undue  influence,  to 
%n  a  declaration  in  its  favour,  is  a  fufficicnt 
teftimony.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  moft 
of  thofe  who  figncd  the  declaration  in  its  favour, 
rejoiced  at  its  downfal.  Many  of  them  I  have 
converted  with  :  only  one  of  them  faid  a  Angle 
word  in  its  defence.  That  gentleman  acknow- 
ledged he  had  ligned  an  approbation  of  it,  from 
the  reprefentations  of  it  on  the  part  of  its  framers: 
he  declared  he  would  Jlick  by  it ;  but  confefled 
he  had  never  feen  it.  Some  of  its  adherents  con- 
ferred they  were  influenced  by  friend fhi p  ;  tome 
by  hopes,  and  others  by  fears. — Some  gave 
the  fame  reafons  for  refuting  to  lign  the  petition 
again  ft  the  bill  :  others  declared  they  were  de- 
terred by  fear  of  expenfe,  from  engaging  in  a 
conteft  with  the  framers  of  the  bill ;  who  would 
defray  their  e.vpenfe  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Cor- 
poration. As  a  proof  of  the  exertions  made,  and 
influence  employed,  in  favour  of  the  bill,  one 
gentleman  aflured  me,  that  applications  for  that 
purpofc  had  been  made  to  him,  directly  or  in- 
directly, by  every  perfon  immediately  interefted 
in  its  luccefs. 
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Our  author  avers,  that  to  extinguifh  the  fame 
of  the  furgeon,  you  mull  extinguifh  the  mala- 
dies of  mankind. — It  is  a  little  unfortunate,  that 
among  other  arts  and  fcienccs,  logic  did  not 
make  a  part  of  our  author's  education  ;  and  that 
when  he  made  a  proficiency  in  the  botanical 
knowledge  of  Solomon,  he  did  not  alfo  learn  a 
little  of  his  wifdom.  He  would  then  have 
known,  that  nothing  could  lb  much  exalt  the 
fame  of  the  furgeon,  infiead  of  extinguiJJti?ig  it, 
as  tximguijking  the  maladies  of  mankind. — Why 
is  the  gout  called  the  opprobrium  medicorum,  but 
from  the  inability  of  phyficians  to  cure  it  ?  And 
what  can  extinguifh  the  fame  of  the  furgeon  ? 
Not  the  extinction  of  maladies,  but  his  inability 
to  cure  them. 

This  remark  our  author  clofes,  by  obferving, 
that  how  far  Lord  Thurlow  is  able  to  extinguifh 

O 

either  the  fame  of  the  furgeon,  or  the  maladies 
of  mankind,  we  may  befr  learn  froni  his  own 
infirmities. — Here-  again  we  fee  the  lively  trait 
of  a  liberal  and  generous  difpotition ;  and  of  a 
noble  fpirit,  that  feoms  to  triumph  over  an 
enemy.  Such  a  writer  accufes  Lord  Thurlow 
of  illiberality,  with  a  good  grace  !  But  forne 
people  may  be  fo  ill-natured  as  to  think,  that 
even,  here,  they  again  fee  the  old  lion,  at  the 
point  of  death,  infulted  by  the  filly  animal,  who 
once  clothed  himfelf  in  his  Ikin. 

Q  2  Ac- 
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According  to  his  ufual  re&itude  of  judgment, 
our  author  tells  us,  that  the  want  of  a  chirur* 
gical  teft  will  become  a  ground  of  monopoly. 
By  the  fame  logic  he  might  prove  the  many  to 
be  lefs  than  the  few.  If  our  author  had  been 
of  this  opinion,  and  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
would  have  enjoyed  that  monopoly,  he  would 
not  have  thought  of  the  fimilitude  between  fur- 
gery  and  Mount  iEtna  ;  his  own  mountain 
would  not  have  brought  forth  a  moufe  ;  nor 
fhould  we  have  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  The 
Dr effing  prepared  for  Lord  Thurlow. 

Our  author  tells  Lord  Thurlow,  that  if  he 
fuppofes  this  ,  defeat  can  hurt  our  profeffion,  he 
errs  moft  egregioufly.  This  confeffion,  in  which 
I  perfectly  coincide,  ihows  the  iniquity  of  his 
caufe,  and  the  injuftice  of  his  reproaches. — This 
envenomed  philippic,  which  breathes  an  impla- 
cable fpirit  of  rancour  and  revenge,  will  beft 
evince  the  difappointment  fuffered,  and  the  mor- 
tification felt,  by  thofe  who  are  vanquilhed  :  but 
whatever  difappointment  they  fufFer,  and  what- 
ever mortification  they  feel, — to  the  profeffion 
at  large  it  is  a  triumph. 
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Remarks   on  "  An  Addrcfs   to  Surgeons 
**  throughout  the  Britifh  Dominions.1* 

A  CIRCUMSTANCE,  of  no  importance  to 
the  reader,  having  retarded  the  publication  of 
the  preceding  remarks,  I  am  enabled  to  add  a 
few  obfervations  on  another  pamphlet  on  the 
lame  fubject,  entitled,^  Short  Addrefs  to  the  Pro- 
fejfors  of  Surgery  throughout  his  Majeftys  Domi- 
nions, on  the  Bill  lately  brought  into  Parliament 
for  erecling  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons  in  London 
into  a  College. — Till  this  prodigy  of  literature  ap- 
peared, we  hailed  The  DreJJing  for  Lord  Thurlow 
as  an  unparalleled  effort  of  genius ; 

Nil  oriturum  alias,  nil  ortum  tale  fatentes ; 

but  when  put  in  competition  with  this,  it  looks 
like  drofs  when  compared  to  pure  lead. 

Had  the  firft  pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  Sur- 
geons' bill  met  with  the  fate  it  deferved,  and 
been  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  finiftier  of  the 
law,  we  might  have  fuppofed  the  fecond  a  phoe- 
nix riling  from  its  afhes. — It  feems  to  be  in- 
tended as  a  prop  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  fur- 
gcry;  but,  alas!  it  is  a  broken  reed  ! — It  feems 
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intended  as  an  additional  feather  in  the  cap  of 
lurgcrv  ;  but,  alas  !  it  is  plucked  from  a  goofe ! 

Our  author  laments  in  pathetic  terms,  the  de- 
graded tlate  to  which  the  profcflion  of  furgery 
is  reduced,  by  the  opposition  which  effected  the 
rejection  of  the  Surgeons'  bill.  But  it  would 
be  unfortunate  for  the  honour  of  religion  itfelf, 
if  the  luftR  -  .  its  name  could  be  tarnifhed  by 
the  conduct  of  its  miniftcrs  and  profeflbrs.  No 
man,  who  has  a  juti  lenfe  of  the  importance  of 
furgery,  as  well  as  phytic,  to  the  happinefs  and 
welfare  of  mankind,  will  refufe  his  affent  to  the 
encomium  of  the  great  Roman  orator  :  Namque 
homines  nunquarn  propius  diis  accedunt,  quam  Jaht- 
tem  hominibus  datido. 

The  author  endeavours  to  remove  an  objection 
which  has  been  made  to  the  bill,  on  account  of 
its  being  introduced  to  Parliament  in  a  clan- 
defline  manner ;  and  thinks  this  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Surgeons'  bill,  which  was  prefented 
for  the  conlideration  of  the  Lords  and  Commons 
of  Great  Britain  in  Parliament  affembled.  He 
fays,  To  do  a  thing  clandeftinely  implies  the 
doing  a  thing  fecretly,  left  it  being  publicly  done 
fhould  fail  of  the  fuccefs  propofed. — Had  he 
been  privy  counfellor  to  the  framers  of  the  bill, 
he  could  not  more  accurately  have  delineated  the 
plan  of  their  proceedings.    No  notice  was  given 

to 
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to  the  Corporation  of  any  intention  to  bring  in 
fuch  an  act ;  nor  was  a  proper  explanation  given 
to  Parliament  of  the  various  innovations  and 
uturpations  attempted ;  of  which  its  rejection, 
on  the  difcoverv  of  the  fraud,  is  the  beft  proof. 
Like  the  ferpent  in  Paradife,  or  the  Trojan  horfe, 
not  its  prefence,  but  its  defign  was  clandeftine. 
When  Guy  Fawkes  and  his  friends  carried  com- 
buftibles  into  the  fame  Parliament  Houfe,  not 
their  introduction  of  the  combuftibles,  but  their 
defign  was  clandeftine. 

How  exactly  has  the  author  of  the  Addrefs  to 
Surgeons,  as  well  as  the  preparer  of  the  Dr  effing 
for  Lord  ThurJoiv,  when  fearful  of  being  foiled 
in  his  defign,  imitated  the  example  of  the  great 
prototype  of  them  both  !  He, 

■"      with  mow  of  zeal  and  love 
To  man,  and  indignation  at  his  wrong, 
New  part  puts  on,  and  as  to  paflion  mov'd, 
Fluctuates  difturb'd. 

In  fhort,  he  is  highly  incenfed  at  the  rejection 
of  the  Surgeons'  bill ; — but  it  is  all  from  motives 
of  humanity  ! 

He  next  endeavours  to  lay  a  phantom,  which, 
in  all  probability,  never  arofe  but  in  his  own 
imagination. — He  gravely  tells  us,  that  the  of- 
fices of  the  Counfellors  were  not  intended  to  be 
1  .  here- 
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hereditary.  He  alfo  allures  us,  that  the  fa  id 
Counfellors  were  only  to  hold  their  plaees  during 
their  natural  lives.  This  is  comfortable  informa- 
tion ;  and  gives  us  room  to  hope,  that  when  a 
new  Surgeons'  bill  is  paffed,  no  Examiner  who 
leads  the  unnatural  life  of  rapine  and  extortion, 
nor  any  caput  mortuum,  incapable  of  difcharging 
his  duty,  will  ever  be  feen  in  their  court  again. 

He  informs  us,  that  the  number  of  officers 
who  were  to  tranfact  the  bufinefs  of  the  College, 
was  twenty-one ;  but  the  number  that  manages 
the  bufinefs  of  the  Corporation,  he  tells  us,  is 
-twenty-four ;  and  this  alteration  he  approves  of. 
—-Probably  he  thinks  three  Directors  may  be 
difpenfed  with,  as  well  as  dinners,  in  a  learned 
fociety.  But  the  fact  is,  that  he  cannot  reckon 
twenty-four  managers  of  the  affairs  of  the  Com- 
pany ;  unlefs  he  includes  the  two  fpiritual  Peers, 
and  the  temporal  Peer,  who  managed  their 
affairs  fo  well  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords ;  and  went 
through  thick  and  thin  to  ferve — a  friend. 

Our  author  gives  his  opinion,  that  the  public 
bufinefs  of  all  corporations  is  beft  conducted 
where  there  are  fevveft  managers.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Gibbs,  counfel  for  the  bill ;  and 
the  friends  of  it  feemed  to  agree  with  him ;  for 
after  that  day  only  Mr.  Warren  appeared,  to 
plead  their  caufe.    This  is  alfo  the  opinion  of 
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the  proprietor  and  manager  of  the  borough  of 
Old  Sarum  ;  a  borough  to  which  a  pair  of  voters 
can  go  down  cheek  by  jole  in  a  lingle-horfe 
chaife ;  a  borough  in  which  there  has  been  no 
diviiion,  or  contefted  eledlion  for  many  years, 
notwithftanding  it  poffefTes  an  excellent  manu- 
factory for  members  of  Parliament. 

Should  the  Mailer  and  Wardens  think  proper 
to  petition  for  a  bill  conflituting  them  a  trium- 
virate, here  is  an  advocate  ready  to  defend  their 
caufe. — He  maintains,  that  the  fewer  managers 
there  are  of  the  bulinefs  of  a  Corporation  the 
better,  provided  there  are  a  fufficient  number  to 
form  the  refpe£tive  courts. — On  the  prefent  oc- 
calion  he  fhows  himfelf  a  great  furgeon,  by 
healing  a  breach  before  it  is  made,  and  giving 
a  proof  that  he  is  in  poffeffion  of  more  than  a 
falve  for  every  fore. — In  refpect  to  the  paucity 
which  he  recommends,  perhaps  he  thinks  the 
fewer  hands  in  a  purfe  the  better ;  at  any  rate, 
the  fewer  the  better  cheer.  Nor  can  a  triumvirate 
be  faid  to  be  infufficient  for  forming  the  re- 
fpeclive  Courts.  Two  may  compofe  the  Court 
of  Examiners,  and  three  the  Court  of  Afliftants. 
Start  not,  gentle  reader,  nor  fuppofe  that  any' 
of  them  are  to  be  fplit,  in  order  to  convert  the 
three  members  into  five.  The  Examiners  may 
be  their  Own  AJJiftants ;  as  they  are  at  prefent. 
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The  fuppofcd  redu&ion  of  number,  as  I  before 
obferved,  our  author  confiders  as  an  improve- 
ment. Let  the  lovers  of  antiquity,  and  of  anti- 
quated notions,  admire  Solomon  ;  but  "  a  greater 
"  than  Solomon  is  here." — Solomon  fays,  "  In  a 
e(.  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  Safety;"  our 
author,  on  the  contrary,  fays,  c<  The  fewer  coun- 
"  fellors  the  better and  with  refpect  to  evil 
counfellors,  his  propofition  is  true. 

Our  author  expreffes  a  hope,  that  people  will 
no  longer  be  frightened  at  the  names  of  Prefident, 
Vice-Prefidents,  Cenfors,  and  Counfellors,  as  at 
fo  many  bugbears ;  lince  it  does  not  appear,  that 
any  other  pecuniary  emoluments  were  meant  to 
be  attached  to  thofe  offices,  than  are  now  en- 
joyed by  the  Matter,  Wardens,  and  Court  of 
Affiflants.  In  another  part  of  his  book,  he 
apologizes  for  the  conduct  of  the  Examiners  and 
the  Court  of  Affiftants,  in  extending  their  juris- 
diction to  army  and  navy  furgeons,  and  over  a 
greater  extent  of  territory.  Hence  it  is  evident, 
that  he  knew  they  were  aiming  at  an  increate 
of  revenue  ;  a  prominent  feature  in  the  late  bill. 
— This  is  the  writer,  who  "  candidly  States  truth, 
"  and  who  is  fearlefs  of  cenfure  ;  confeious  that 
"  his  intentions  are  irreproachable."  "  Beware 
"  of  thofe  who  come  to  you  in  fheep's  cloath- 
"  ing  ;  for  inwardly  they  are  ravening  wolves." 
He  pretends  to  a  vail  deal  of  candour  and  vera- 
city i 
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city;  but  the  ardour  of  his  virtue  feems,  at 
times,  to  cool ;  he  is  very  fond  of  lying  in  fleets. 

One  poiition  the  author  lays  down,  which,  he 
lays,  and  truly  lays,  «  the  moft  ftrenuous  op- 
•■  pofers  of  the  bill  will  admit  to  be  a  truifm, 
"  that  needs  no  arguments  to  prove  or  illuftrate. 
iC  It  is,  that  the  Governors  of  the  Company  are 
"  bound  to  maintain,  to  the  bell  of  their  power, 
"  all  the  rights,  privileges,   and  immunities, 
"  granted  to  the  Corporation."    It  is  not  the 
maintenance,  but  the  violation  of  thofe  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities  of  the  Corporation, 
of  which  the  oppofers  of  the  bill  complain.  They 
complain  not  only  of  the  pafi  violation  of  their 
rights,  but  of  the  frefent  attempt,  to  alienate  all 
their  property,  and  annihilate  all  their  privileges  ; 
of  an  attempt,  to  obtain  an  unlimited  power  of 
taxation,  an  unlimited  control,  and  an  unconditional 
vath  of  obedience ;  of  an  attempt,  to  aggravate 
Their  burdens,  to  rivet  tlieir  chains,  and  perpetuate 
their  Jlavery. 

Such  was  the  palpable  defign  of  the  Surgeons' 
bill.  But  its  baneful  tendency  did  not  reit  here. 
It  vefted  the  Court  of  Examiners  with  a  power 
of  extorting  from  all  army  and  navy  furgeons, 
under  colour  of  law,  fuch  conliderable  fums  as 
they  have  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  extort- 
ing, whenever  they  could,  contrary  to  law.  They 
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likewife  inferted  a  claufe,  to  make  all  furgeons 
between  feven  and  ten  miles  tributary  to  them  ; 
yet  this  defender  of  their  conduct  modefHy  af- 
i'erts,  that  it  does  not  appear  they  dcfigned  to 
augment  their  income. 

He  lays,  he  has  been  informed,  that  the  Exa- 
miners do  not  get  above  thirty  pounds  per  annum, 
on  an  average.  I  have  known  it  afferted,  that 
they  get  one  hundred  pounds,  and,  by  another 
authority,  that  they  get  two  hundred  pounds  ^><?r 
annum.  This  muft  be  variable,  as  it  depends  on 
peace  and  war,  and  other  circumftances.  At  any 
rate,  the  fees  of  the  office  are  but  a  trifling  ob- 
ject, in  comparifon  of  other  advantages  that 
accrue  from  the  lituation. 

He  commends  the  Governors  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, for  purchaling  beyond  the  limitations  al- 
lowed by  act  of  Parliament ;  and  violating  the 
Jaw  of  the 'land>  But  if  they  found  themfelves 
too  much  reflrained  by  that  law,  it  was  not  their 
duty  to  tranfgrefs  it  firrt,  and  then  to  folicit  its 
repeal.  The  Governors  of  the  Corporation  of 
Surgeons  muft  indeed  be  in  a  degraded  Jtate,  if 
they  can  derive  honour  from  acl  ions,  that  would 
difgrace  other  men  ! 

Speaking  of  the  right  of  the  Mafier,  Wardens, 
and  Court  of  Affiftants  for  the  time  beingr  to 
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difpofe  of  the  property  of  the  Corporation  with- 
out their  confent,  he  commits  a  fmall  miftake, 
by  forgetting  that  a  Jleward  does  not  mean  a 
proprietor  ; — a  miftake  which  too  many  flewards 
are  apt  to  commit. — As  yet,  not  the  exclufive 
property,  as  this  author  pretends,  and  as  theythem- 
felves  with,  but  only  the  management  of  the  pro- 
perty, i6  invefted  in  them. 

He  afks,  Where  the  propriety  of  difpofing  of 
the  Hall  could  be  more  impajjionately  weighed 
and  deliberated  on,  than  in  a  Court  of  Affiftants 
formed  by  men  of  unblemifhed  honour  and  in- 
tegrity ?  According  to  what  he  fubjoins,  it  might 
be  more  impajjionately  confidered  in  a  Common 
Hall ;  which3  he  fays,  give  rife  to  trains  of  pajffion, 
and  pajjionate  declamations  and  refletlions. 

But  if  he  means  to  contend,  that  the  quefiion 
of  difpojf effing  the  Company  of  their  property, 
and  making  an  improvident  purchafe,  can  no 
where  be  fo  </j/paffionately  confidered,  as  in  a 
Court  of  Affiftants,  I  can  inform  him,  that 
there  have  been  men,  who  could  not  fee  without 
the  warmefr.  expreffions  of  indignation,  the 
fhameful  expenditure,  and  unbounded  prodi- 
gality and  profufion,  that  have  always  prevailed 
in  that  Court ;  of  which  Mr.  Gunning's  minute, 
lately  read  in  the  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  and  printed,  gives  ibme  faint  idea.  So 
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much  for  a  Court  of  AJJiflanls,  formed  by  men  of 
unblem'ijlied  honour  and  integrity  !  J  f 

Our  author  boafts  of  the  extraordiuary  abilities 
of  the  Examiners.  Whatever  extraordinary  abi- 
lities they  may  poffefs,  certain  it  is,  that  they 
take  care  not  to  let  their  light  Jhine  before  men. 
"  Let  us,"  fays  he,  "  as  long  as  poflible  avoid 
"  convening  public  meetings;  and  while  we 
"  have,  (as  now  is  our  boaft),  gentlemen  of  the 
«  firft  rank  in  their  profeffion,  and  of  the  moft 
«  perfect  rectitude  and  upright  intentions,  for 
"  our  governors,  be  fatisfied,  that  whatever  is 
"  done  by  them  in  a  corporate  capacity,  is  done 
«'  for  the  honour  of  the  profeffion  at  large,  and 
«  for  the  general  good  of  mankind." — How 
unfortunate  it  is,  that  this  doctrine  of  the  infal- 
libility of  the  Court  of  Affiftants  was  not  preached 
before  the  Houfe  of  Lords  ! — But  their  day  is 
paft  ! 

He  gives  us  to  understand,  that  the  phyficians 
have  difgraced  themfelves  by  their  feuds  and 
animolities  ;  and  expreffes  a  fear,  left  furgeons 
fhould  fhare  the  fate  of  their  brethren  in  the  ars 
piedendi.—*-"  The  art  of  furgery,"  he  maintains, 
<c  is  of  equal  importance  to  mankind  as  that  of 
"  phyfic,  therefore  deferving  equally  to  be  ho- 
"  noured  ;  but  from  caufes  that  is  not  material 
f\  here  to  infill  on,  is  practifed  by  few  with  that 
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"  marked  relpect  it  is  entitled  to :  and  perhaps 
*'  one  very  efTenrial  reafon  of  that  diftinguifhed 
"  pre-eminence  the  cuftom.  of  the  world  allow 
u  to  phylicians,  is  the  blending  the  bufinefs  of 
"  an  apothecary  with  the  practice  of  furgcry." 
While  furgeons  can  boatl  of  fuch  an  ornament 
to  their  profeffion,  let  apothecaries  keep  a  re- 
lpeclful  diftance.  Procul,  o  procul,  ejle  profani ! 
The  phylicians  themfelves  will  no  longer  difpute 
the  palm  of  pre-eminence.  Well  may  this  author 
delpife  critics,  and  declare  that  he  fears  no  cen- 
fure  :  but  he  would  recommend  harmony  and 
unanimity  with  a  better  grace,  if  he  did  not 
ihow  himfelf  fuch  an  eternal  enemy  to  concord. 

As  a  proof  that  the  feeming  falfe  concords  and 
incongruities  in  our  anthor's  phrafeology,  are 
not  typographical  errors,  but  real  refinements  in 
ipeech,  I  fhall  produce  another  inftance. — The 
increafe  of  powers  the  bill  craved  were,  liberty 
to  purchafe,  &c.  It  may  not  be  improper  to 
give  a  fpecimen  of  his  concife  yet  elegant  diction. 
— "  Their  bulinels  as  apothecaries  is  fubordi- 
<c  nate  to  the  more  noble  art  of  phyfic  and  fur- 
"  gei7»  therefore  highly  proper  that  the  bye-laws 
"  of  the  Company  fhould  preclude  thofe  fur- 
<J  geons  who  pradtife  as  apothecaries,  however 
'c  fhining  their  chirurgical  talents  may  be,  from 
"  being  elected  as  Governors  of  a  body  incor- 
"  porated  for  the  honour  and  welfare  of  the  art 
i  «  of 
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"  of  forgery  only."  The  reafon  he  gives  isv 
that  their  builnefs  as  apothecaries  is  fubordinate 
to  the  more  noble  art  of  phyfic  and  furgery.  But 
why  mould  phyfic  be  introduced  on  this  occa- 
lion,  as  a  buoy  to  furgery,  unlefs  to  exalt  fur- 
gery above  its  fellow  ?  Our  author  admits,  that 
among  thofe  practiling  pharmacy,  there  are  many 
perfons  of  the  moft  unexceptionable  characters, 
fecond  to  none  in  medical  and  chirurgical  abilities. 
To  this  author  it  appears,  that  furgery  is  de- 
graded by  being  praclifed  by  fuch  men  ;  but  to 
me  it  appears,  that  thofe  men  are  never  more 
degraded,  than  when  they  examine  a  fcirrhous 
re6tum,  give  glyfters,  operate  for  fiftulas,  drefs 
fore  legs,  and  do  other  dirty  operations  in  fur- 
gery. If  this  is  honour,  it  is  honour  a  fojleriori. 
If  any  thing  can  reconcile  men  of  fcience  to 
thefe  mean  and  humiliating  offices  of  a  furgeon, 
or  manual  operator,  it  is  only  the  confolation 
of  alleviating  the  diflrefs  of  fufFering  humanity. 

But  it  is  a  little  lingular,  that  furgeons  mould 
be  puffed  up  with  this  over-weening  pride  ; 
who,  if  they  porTefFed  a  particle  of  reflexion, 
and  philofophic  fpirit,  would  be  reminded  much 
oftener  than  Philip,  of  Macedon  was,  that  they 
are  but  men  ;  and  that  pride  was  not  made  for 
man. — Betides,  making  allowance  for  prejudice, 
what  excufe  can  be  given  for  their  contempt  of 
pharmacy,   if  it  really  exilied  ?   but  which  I 

doubt. 
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doubt.  It'  lurgeons  are,  as  our  author  affirms, 
gentlemen,  fo  are  attornies,  yet  they  follow  the 
trade  and  occupation  of  a  money-fcrivcner ;  the 
clergy  are  gentlemen,  yet  they  follow  the  trade 
and  occupation  of  a  farmer.  Even  peers  of  the 
realm,  and  crowned  heads,  have  not  difdained 
the  purfuits  of  agriculture.  When  Rome  flou- 
rimed  in  all  her  glory,  the  conquerors  of  the 
world  retired  to  the  plough.  Thofe  nations 
who  have  alferted  the  dignity  of  human  nature 
mod,  h  ave  always  conferred  moft  honour  on 
ufeful  arts : 

Haiic  olim  veteres  vitam  coluere  Sabini ; 
Hanc  Remus  et  frater ;  fic  fortis  Etruria  crevit ; 
Scilicet  et  rerum  fa&a  eft  pulcherrima  Roma, 
Septemque  una  fibi  muro  circumdedit  arces. 


But  Hill  this  author  cannot  but  conflder  the 
blending  the  bufinefs  of  an  apothecary  with  the 
practice  of  furgery,  as  an  union  degrading,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  dignity  due  to  the  art 
of  furgery.  He  does  not  conflder,  that  the  fcience 
and  practice  of  furgery  are  as  diflincl,  as  phylic 
and  pharmacy.  When  therefore  the  furgeon 
employs  the  means  of  cure,  he  defcends,  like 
the  apothecary  after  vifiting  his  patient,  to  exe- 
cute, or  fuperintend,  the  mechanical  and  minif- 
terial  part  of  his  profeffion.  Though  I  would 
not  wifh  the  world  to  refufc  to  the  lords  of  the 
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the  Surgeons'  Company  the  honour  due  unto 
their  names ;  yet  I  beg  to  remind  thofe  gentle- 
men, that  "  he  who  exalteth  himfelf  fhall  be 
"  abafed." 

The  framers  of  the  Surgeons'  bill  would  have 
1  confulted  the  dignity  of  their  profeflion,  and 
their  own  dignity,  much  more,  if  they  had  not 
brought  before  Parliament  a  bill,  which  they 
dared  not  bring  before  their  own  Corporation ; 
and  if  they  had  not  pafled  bye-laws,  which  they 
wifhed  the  Legiflature  to  confirm  in  the  lump, 
becaufe  they  were  afraid  to  have  them  ferutinized. 
and  afhamed  to  introduce  them  into  the  body  of 
the  bill — It  is  not  a  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the 
profeflion,  or  for  the  honour  of  the  Houfe  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  that  hath  eaten  them  up ; 
but  the  canker  of  felf  intercfr. 

Our  author  exprefles  a  with  to  aggrandize  the 
profeflion,  and  put  it  on  the  fame  honourable 
footing  it  .{lands  on  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Here  he  expofes  his  ignorance  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree ;  lince  the  two  branches  of  the  profeflion 
are  united  in  both  thofe  kingdoms  ;  and  in  one 
of  them,  at  leatr,  the  Examiners  are  elected  an- 
nually, by  and  from  the  whole  body. — This  may 
ferve  as  an  appendix  to  the  Irijh  Vropofihons. 

Not 
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Not  only  the  practice  of  phytic  and  pharmacy' 
by  Examiners,  but  by  all  other  Surgeons,  ought 
to  be  interdicted,  it'  it  can  be  proved,  that  the 
litter  arts  can  be  leparated  with  advantage;  if 
it  can  be  proved,  that  dreHing  a  fore  head  adds 
too  much  dignity  to  an  apothecary,  and  makes 
him  too  proud;  or  that  a  man  who,  by  his  me- 
dical as  well  as  chirurgical  fkill,  prevents  the- 
necejjitj  of  operations,  is  a  nuifance  to  the  puMic, 
as  well  as  to  the  furgeon  who  merely  knows  how 
to  perform  them. 

Should  a  renewal  of  the  power  of  making 
bye -laws  be  deemed  expedient,  I  truft  fome 
bounds  will  be  fet  to  it  by  the  Legiflature ; — by 
a  tribunal  more  liberal',  more  enlightened,  and 
more  dilinterefted,  than  the  tribunal  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  Surgeons ;  and  that  the  Supreme 
Power  of  the  Realm  will  not  fufFer  a  fubordinate 
Legiflature,  a  fecond  time,  to  render  its  falutary 
regulations  of  none  effect. 

This  ingenious  author  tells  us,  that  "  al- 
c:  though  the  Governors  of  the  Company  have 
"  exceeded  the  bounds  limited  by  act  of  Par- 
"  liament,  and  although  what  exceeds  the  limit- 
"  ations  there  preferred  may  be  liable  to  be 
"  feized  by  the  Crown  under  the  Mortmain  act, 
"  yet  no  one  is  injured  by  the  purchafe."  This 
fhows  that  the  Company's  funds  are  inexhaufti- 
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ble ;  as  they  can  lofe  thoufands,  it  feems,  and 
not  be  the  worfe  for  it. — If  he  means  to  infer, 
that  the  officers  of  government  will  forbear  to 
put  the  right  of  law  into  execution,  it  only 
tends  to  prove,  that  they  are  lefs  rapacious  than 
the  officers  of  the  Surgeons'  Company,  who  fo 
often  go  beyond  the  law. 

.  Befides  other  artifices  praclifed,  to  enhance 
the  emoluments  of  the  Court  of  Examiners, 
I  was  this  day  informed  of  one  by  an  India 
Surgeon.-^-He  tells  me,  that  a  certain  Exa- 
miner, who  was  fond  of  a -good  fee  and  a  good 
dinner,  had  the  addrefs  to  prevail  on  the  Court 
of  Directors  of  the  India  Company,  fome  years 
ago,  to  pafs  a  refolution,  to  compel  all  India 
furgeons  to  take  out  the  half-diploma  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  pay  above  ten  pounds  more  for 
their  Examination,  than  they  paid  before  ;  or 
than  army  and  navy  furgeons  pay  now.  To  this 
imposition  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit ;  and  thus 
a  new  fource  of  wealth  was  opened  to  the  Exa- 
miners of  the  Company  of  Surgeons.  This  is 
the  manner  in  which  they  examine  India  furgeons — 
gratis. 

Our  author  obferves,  that  the  intent  of  ex- 
tending the  jurifdiction  of  the  Corporation  three 
miles  beyond  its  prefent  bounds,  would  of  itfelf 
fcarcely  have  been  objected  to;  a  proof  that  he 
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knew  what  he  afferted,  concerning  the  non-in- 
create  of  pecuniary  emoluments,  to  be  untrue. 

He  fays,  the  Examiners  were  bound  to  main- 
tain the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Corporation. 
True :  but  they  were  not  bound  to  invade  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  army  and  navy  furgeons. 
Former  Courts  of  Examiners,  and  Courts  of 
Affiftants,  were  equally  bound,  if  oaths  and  ob- 
ligations of  duty  could  bind  them,  to  maintain 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Corporation  ;  but 
in  the  year  1745,  a  period,  Uke  theprefent,  pregr 
nant  with  rebellions  againft  lawful  authority, 
they  rebelled  againft  the  members  of  the  Corpo- 
ration at  large,  by  whom  their  power  was  dele- 
gated in  truft  ;  wrefted  the  privilege  of  electing 
all  the  officers  of  the  Corporation  from  their  con- 
ftituents  ;  and  procured  an  act  of  Parliament,  to 
fanction  the  ufurpation.  Far  be  it  from  me,  to 
impute  the  leaft  blame  to  Parliament  in  that 
tranfaction :  Parliament  was  deluded  ;  and  the 
Corporation  had  no  Thurloxv  to  plead  their 
caufe  ! 

Our  author  remarks,  that  among  the  privileges 
granted  to  the  Company,  in  common  with  all 
corporate  bodies,  is  that  of  making  bye-laws. 
This  is  a  power  which  has  been  much  abufed. 
The  Court  of  Examiners,  not  fatisfied  with 
having  robbed  the  Corporation  of  the  right  of 
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being  elefiors,  palled  a  bye-law,  to  render  at 
Icaft  nine-tenths  of  them  incapable  of  being 
defied.  Emboldened  by  fuccefs,  then,  as  well 
as  now,  they  took  larger  and  larger  ftrides,  and 
made  greater  and  greater  encroachments.  They 
even  attempted  to  fuperfede  the  laws  of  the  land, 
by  enacting  a  bye-law,  to  prevent  any  perfon 
from  pracliting  furgcry  without  a  diploma  ;  for- 
getting that  it  was  the  province  of  their  Court, 
not  to  have  dominion  over  the  whole  commu- 
nity, but  over  the  members  of  their  own  Corpo- 
ration, and  over  Surgeons'  Hall.  Hid  fe  jacet 
in  Aula. 

To  thofe  who,  like  the  authors  of  the  ridi- 
culous and  contemptible  pamphlets  in  defence  of 
the  Surgeons'  bill,  vaunt  too  much  of  the  dig- 
nity of  furgery,  in  order  to  difparage  another 
branch  of  the  medical  profeffion,  I  would  re- 
commend, as  a  leflbn  for  their  vanity,  to  recol- 
lect the  mortification  which  they  mutt  have  felt, 
from  the  little  refpect  they  met  with  from  the  late 
King  of  Sweden ;  one  of  the  fovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope, who  heard  of  our  chirurgical  fame,  and  fent 
for  fome  Englifh  furgeons.  So  little  did  that 
great  man  regard  their  upftart  pride,  or  think  the 
bufinefs  of  an  apothecary  fvbordinate  to  the  more 
noble  art  of  furgery,  as' this  author  expreffes  it, 
that  he  ordered  them  to  be  flogged,  for  refuting 
to  fliave  his  men.    If  the  author  of  the  Addrefs 
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was  one  of  thofe  who  fuffered  this  difgraceful 
punithment,  it  is  no  wonder  he  lpeaks  fo 
feelingly  of  the  dignity  of  furgeons. 

Our  author  obferves,  that  in  the  year  1762, 
an  act  was  pailed,  to  enable  fuch  officers,  ma- 
riners, and  lbldiers,  as  have  been  in  the  land  or 
tea  fervice,  and  their  wives  and  children,  to  fet  up, 
and  exercife  their  trades,  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom.  It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  . 
this  was  an  act  of  the  Parliament  at  Weftminjler, 
not  of  that  in  the  Old  Bailey,  which  had  promul- 
gated the  interdiction.  It  is  fuppofed  many  of 
their  wives  and  children  have  availed  themfelves 
of  this  act  ;  as  there  are  great  numbers  of  old 
women  and  children  fettled  in  the  practice  of  fur- 
gery,  as  well  as  phyfic,  in  every  part  of  the 
Britifh  dominions. 

Our  author  hopes ,furgery  is,  and  ever  will  be, 
a  profeflion,  and  not  a  trade.  I  hope  the  pro- 
fefTors  of  it  will  never  make  a  trade  of  it  by  dif- 
graceful practices  ;  nor  make  a  trade  of  applying 
to  Parliament  for  bills,  to  difcourage  and  degrade 
their  profeflion. 

He  thinks  that  furgeons  were  not  meant  to  be 
comprehended  in  the  act ;   otherwife,  that  the 
expreflions,  art,  fcicnce,  profeflion,  or  faculty, 
would  have  been  annexed.    "  Then,"  he  fays, 
1  "  the 
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"  the  profeffors  of  furgery,  and  the  members  of 
"  the  commonalty  of  the  art  and  fcience  of  furgeons 
lf  of  London,  who  had  ferved  in  his  Majefty's 
"  army  or  navy,  would  indifputably  have  come 
"  under  the  defcription  in  the  acl."  This  is  a 
mighty  conceflion.  By  the  fame  kind'of  logic 
he  may  be  able  to  prove  in  time,  that  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen  may  acquire  the 
right  of  fettling  as  citizens  of  London,  and  of  ex- 
erciling  their  fereral  arts,  fciences,  profeffions, 
faculties,  and  trades,  by  ferving  as  officers,  ma- 
riners, or  foldiers,  in  the  land  or  fea  fervice,  for 
a  fufficient  length  of  time. 

Hie  title  of  the  Commonalty  of  the  Company,  to 
fettle  within  the  precinffs  of  the  jurifdidlion  of  the 
Company,  is  indifputable  f  but  furely  the  Legif- 
lature,  when  it  held  out  a  bounty  to  encourage 
pcrfons  of  all  denominations  to  ferve  their  coun- 
try in  a  military  capacity,  did  not  mean  to  offer 
inch  an  indignity  to  officers,  who  are  exprefsly 
included  in  the  air,  as  to  grant  them  the  liberty 
of  fettling  in  a  trade,  and  refufe  them  the  pri- 
vilege of  purfuing'  a  profeffion,  fuitable  to  their 
rank  and  abilities. 

The  author  of  The  Drefing  for  Lord  Thurlaw 
aflcrts,  that  one  intention  of  the  Surgeons'  bill 
was  to  grant  the  navy  furgeons  a  final  and 
lalting  recompenfe,  and  a  domeftic  fettlcment. 

-This 
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This  author  thinks  Government  had  no  fuch  be- 
nevolent intention  in  the  ac\  above  alluded  to  ; 
but  meant  to  make  a  futor  e  medico  ;  and  to  grant 
him  no  recompenfe,  or  domejtic  fetthment,  but  in 
a  cobkr's  JIall. 

Our  author  is  fo  liberal  as  to  allow,  that  Jur- 
geons  who  have  for  a  certain  time  ferved  their 
King  and  Country,  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
fettle  where  they  pleafe.  But  he  cannot  afTent 
to  granting  the  fame  liberty  to  furgeons  males, 
without  a  fcrutiny :  a  diftinction  which  well 
deferves  the  attention  of  the  Legiflature. 

He  informs  us,  that  the  prohibitory  bye-law 
was  approved  at  different  times  by  the  great  law- 
lords,  among  whom  he  mentions  Lord  Thurlow. 
That  noble  Lord  has  been  convinced  of  his  error, 
and  retracted  it.  1  hope  the  framers  of  the  late 
bill  will  retract  their  errors  alfo  ;  and  that  what 
reflects  honour  on  one,  who  added  dignity  to  the 
character  of  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, will  not  be  thought  derogatory  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  furgeon. 

One  obfervation  naturally  arifes  out  of  this 
fubject  ;  which  is,  that  if  a  Hardwicke,  a  Lee, 
a  Willes,  a  Thurlow,  a  Mansfield,  and  a 
Loughborough,  have  given  an  erroneous  opi- 
nion, the  bufinefs  is  too  important,  and  too  in- 
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tricate,  to  admit  any  juftincation  of  the  conduft 
of  thofe,  who  introduced  it  into  Parliament  in  a 
clandeftine  way,  difguifed  it  by  falfe  pretences, 
conducted  it  through  its  different  ftagesin  a  fur- 
reptitious  manner,  employed  every  fpecies  of 
mifreprefentation,  and  on  all  occafions  made  ufe 
of  every  dirty  manoeuvre,  in  order  to  take  the 
Legiflature  by  furprife.  If  the  greateft  oracles, 
and  brightefl  luminaries  of  this  age  and  nation, 
have  proved  themfelves  on  this  occafion  to  be 
but  fallible  men,  what  a  tenons  admonition  is 
this  to  the  members  of  the  Legiflature  in  general, 
not  precipitately  to  form  a  decifive  opinion  upon 
the  queftion  ! 

It  would  be  doing  injuftice  to  the  learned  au- 
thor of  the  Addrefs  to  Surgeons,  an  addrefs  de- 
ligned  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  profeflion, 
not  to  tranfcribe  one  paffage  more  from  his 
elaborate  work.  Speaking  of  Lord  Thurlow,  he 
fays,  <c  However  that  may  be,  his  Lordfhip's  at- 
"  tempts  to  place  the  lurgeons  of  the  navy  and 
<c  army  under  the  protection  of  the  3d  and  24th 
"  of  his  prefent  Majetly,  is  an  abfolute  contra- 
ee  diction  to  the  bye-laws,  which  his  Lordfhip 
M  lblemnly  approved  in  his  high  legal  character 
"  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  that  ordains, 
in  the  xtxongeft  expreffions,"  &c.  It  is  a  little 
remarkable  that  this  gentleman  mould  inveigh 
fo   earneltly  againft  enmities   and  contcntionSy 

whole 
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whole  utter  averfion  to  concord  is  evident  in  every 
page. 

He  remarks,  that  before  phyflcians  and  fur- 
geons  became  corporate  bodies,  no  perfons  of 
either  of  thofe  profeffions  were  permitted  to 
praclile,  till  their  abilities  had  been  examined 
and  approved.    This  he  confirms  by  citing  a 
claufe  of  the  act  of  the  3d  of  Henry  VIII.  which 
enacts,  that  "  no  perfon  within  the  city  of  Lon- 
<c  don,  nor  within  feven  miles  of  the  fame,  take 
'*  upon  him  to  exercife  and  occupy  as  a  phyfician 
"  or  furgeon,  except  he  be  firft  examined  and 
"  approved."     Another  claufe  in  this  flatute 
enacts,  "  That  no  one  fhall  praclife  out  of  the 
"  city  and  precinct  of  feven  miles,  in  any  diocefe 
"  of  the  realm,  unlefs  approved  by  the  Bifhop  of 
"  the  diocefe,  or,  in  his  abfence,  his  Vicar-general, 
li  calling  to  their  afhflance  fuch  perfons  in  the 
"  faid  faculties,  as  their  difcretion  fhall  think 
"  convenient."    By  whatever  means  the  arms  of 
the  law  are  become  Ihortened,  and  thefe  falutary 
provilions,    a  dead  letter,  I  truft  the  Legif- 
lators  of  the  prefent  day  will  venerate  the  wifdom 
of  our  anceftors,  and  like  them  liften  to  the  call 
of  humanity  ;  and  fhow  thcmfelves  not  lefs  at- 
tentive to  the  happinefs  and  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion, than  the  Legiflators  of  the  age  of  Henry  the 
Eighth. 
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Our  author  pathetically  and  juftly  declaim?, 
againft  fuffering  ignorant  perfons  to  fettle,  and 
practife  furgery,  in  any  city  or  town  in  the 
kingdom,  Oxford  and  Camhridge  excepted.  Nei- 
ther he,  nor  any  other  perfon,  can  allege  any  rea- 
fon,  why  Oxford  or  Cambridge  in  particular 
fhould  be  exempt  from  the  general  carnage  ;  or 
why  the  mcaneft  village  in  the  kingdom  fhould 
not  be  as  much  an  object  of  legidativc  protection 
as  the  metropolis  itfelf.  That  fome  general  re- 
gulation may  take  place,  in  due  feafon,  to  refcue 
mankind  from  the  ravages  of  ignorance  and  em- 
piricifm,  is  a  confummation  devoutly  to  be 
wifhed  ;  and  that  the  human  fpecies  may  not 
always  continue  to  be  the  only  game,  allowed  bv 
law  to  be  killed,  without  either  qualification  ar 
licence. 

In  a  poftfeript  to  this  curious  pamphlet  we  are 
told,  that  <c  juft  as  thefe  fheets  were  going  to  the 
"  prefs,  the  author  undcrftands  that  Refleclions 
"  on  the  Surgeons'  bill  is  about  publiJJiing.  He 
"  thinks  proper  to  fay,  that  he  is  perfectly  a 
"  ftranger  to  the  contents  of  the  intended  publi- 
"  cation ;  and  does  not,  at  prefent,  know  the 
"  writer."  He  reminds  us  by  frequent  examples 
of  our  unfortunate  falfe  concord >  and  that  there 
i§  a  time  to  be  aclive  inllead  of  pajjive.  But  while 
I  with  to  do  juftice  to  his  merit,  I  cannot  be- 
v^low  any  great  eulogium  on  theconfiftency  of  an 
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author,  who  lets  out  with  recommending  cool 
reafoning,  and  difclaims  all  farcaftic  reflections 
and  fplenetic  invectives ;  then  fcts  every  part  of 
fpeeeb  together  by  the  ears  ;  and  fills  his  book 
with  bad  language  from  one  end  to  the  other.  I 
fear  this  is  not  the  way  to  refcue  furgery  from  its 
prefent  degraded  Jlate,  and  to  reftore  it  to  its  pri- 
mitive dignity. 

I  fhall  clofe  my  obfervations  on  this  perform- 
ance, with  a  copy  of  remarks  on  the  Surgeons' 
bill,  publifhed  while  the  bill  was  under  the  con- 
fideration  of  Parliament.  This  I  fubjoin  as  a 
iupplement  to  the  foregoing  reflections  : 

Nil  a6Vum  reputans,  fi  quid  fupereflet  agendum. 


Remarks  on  the  Bill  for  eretling  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Surgeons  of  London  into  a 
College &c. 

THERE  is,  at  this  time,  pending  in  Parlia- 
ment, an  act,  in  which  the  Company  of  Sur- 
geons are  held  out  as  the  petitioners  to  render 
their  Corporation  collegiate,  whilft  not  more 
than  twenty- one  of  five  hundred  exifting  mem- 
bers of  that  Corporation  have  been  confulted  on 
its  expediency  or  contents,  and  eleven  only  have 
petitioned  for  it.    It  is  intended,  by  this  act,  to 

confirm 
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confirm  to  thefe  twenty-one  perfons,  who  are  to 
be  called  Counfellors,  (nineteen  of  whom  are,  in 
faid  act,  already  nominated,)  a  dominion  for  life 
over  all  the  furgeons  in  London,  and  its  vicinity, 
for  ten  miles  round,  together  with  the  exclufive 
power  of  electing  to  vacancies  in  their  own 
body. 

The  aft  therefore  delegates,  to  thefe  twenty- 
one  Counfellors,  the  uncontrolled  management 
and  expenditure  of  the  revenues  of  this  extenfive 
and  increafing  Corporation.  But  there  is  not  a 
member  upon  their  lifts,  who  has  not  already, 
equally  with  themfelves,  contributed  to  augment 
thofe  revenues  ;  nor  can  any  man,  in  future,  be 
admitted  a  member  among  them,  but  he  muft 
likewife  contribute  a  prompt,  arbitrary  fine,  and 
an  annual  fubfeription,  to  fupport  the  finances 
of  this  College*.  Every  member  muft,  like 
themfelves,  have  undergone  the  eftablifhed  ex- 
amination, touching  his  profeffional  fitnefs.  He 
becomes,  from  the  moment  he  is  admitted,  as 
unequivocally  entitled,  as  themfelves,  to  all  the 
privileges  of  his  profeffion  ;  but,  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  bill  in  queftion,  he  muft  owe,  to 
(he  partial  favour  alone  of  thefe  felf-nominated 
Counfellors,  the  attainment  of  that  rank  and  in- 

*  This  point  has  been  given  up  for  the  prefent  j  in  confe- 
rence of  the  oppofition  to  the  bill. 
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fluence,  to  which  long  experience  and  approved 
abilities  ihould  give  the  only  claim. 

Thefe  twenty-one  Counfellors  petition,  more- 
over, to  fecure  to  -themfelves,  and  their  fucceffors, 
(to  be  elected  by  their  own  body,)  the  privilege 
of  making  and  altering,  or  abrogating,  at  plea- 
fure,  all  collegiate  ordinances,  for  the  profef- 
fional  government  and  direction  of  the  body  at 
large,  who  mull  be,  therefore,  bound  to  the 
Uriel  obfervance  of  fuch  ordinances,  without  the 
privilege  of  combating,  or  in  any  way  reli fling 
them,  however  partial,  unjuft,  or  oppreflive ; 
and,  except  from  their  penal  operation,  they  have 
not  even  the  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
their  origin,  nature,  or  extent. 

Is  it  probable  that  twenty- one  perfons,  legally 
inverted  with  fuch  arbitrary  power,  will  confult 
the  public  welfare,  in  oppolition  to  the  ftrong  in- 
terefls  arifing  from  confanguinity  and  patronage  ? 
Is  it  not  more  probable  that  the  fons  or  relatives 
of  thefe  Counfellors,  or  their  apprentices,  from 
whom  they  may  receive  premiums  proportionably 
high,  will  be  preferred, — to  the  neglect  of  older 
and  wifer  men,-r— to  the  neglect  of  men  of  emi- 
nent literary  character, — or  of  men  who  may 
probably  have  fuftained  all  the  ravages  of  cli- 
mate, and  all  the  dangers  of  war,  in  the  fervice 
of  their  country,  as  army  or  navy  furgeons?  Can 

it 
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it  be  jufi  to  eftablifh  an  hereditary  or  adoptive 
fucceffioh,  in  a  College,  which  fhould  difcoun- 
tcnancc  and  oppofc  every  principle  reftrictive 
of  the  liberal  advancement  of  an  art,  the  moft 
in ftru mental  to  the  fecurity  and  enjoyment  of 
life  ? 

Had  thefe  petitioners  directed  their  attention 
to  the  learned  Colleges  in  any  part  of  Europe, 
they  could  fcarcely  have  found  any  one  pofleft  of 
the  arbitrary  power,  which  they  are  endeavouring 
to  obtaia  ;  whilft  from  every  quarter  they  might 
have  drawn  examples  of  far  more  liberal  conduct. 
Might  they  not  have  found  examples  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  councils  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquary 
Societies  of  this  kingdom,  than  which  no  incor- 
porations can  be  conducted  with  greater  dignity, 
nor  with  more  general  fatisfaction  ? 

If,  indeed,  it  were  practicable  for  a  few  men 
to  monopolize  profeffional  talents,  learning,  in- 
dultry,  and  experience,  it  might,  perhaps,  be 
wife  to  eflablifh  a  College,  from  which  fhould 
be  diffufed,  for  the  general  benefit  of  mankind, 
the  refult  of  their  deliberations.  But  the  men, 
who  are  now  petitioning  for  collegiate  privileges, 
have  given  to  the  world  no  proofs  that  they  have 
cultivated  profeffional  Icience  with  greater  in- 
duftry  or  fuccefs,  than  many  others  of  the  Corpo- 
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ration,  who  are  totally  excluded  from  this  in- 
tended College.  That  the  art  of  furgery  has  been 
much  improved,  during  the  laft  thirty  years, 
cannot  be  difputed  ;  the  improvements,  however, 
have  not  originated  in  them  particularly,  but 
have,  in  many  inftances,  been  oppofed  and  in- 
terrupted by  men  inverted  with  powers  limilar 
to  thofe,  which  they  now  petition  for ;  and,  we 
doubt  not  but  it  muft  be  evident,  that  the  dimi- 
nifhing  the  chances  of  profeffional  promotion,  at 
the  very  period  of  human  hifrory,  when  all  the 
fources  of  fcience  are  multiplied  and  expanded, 
is  peculiarly  illiberal,  and  injurious  to  mankind. 
Such  a  plan  can  only  arife  in  minds  too  narrow 
to  confult  the  public  good,  when  placed  in  oppo- 
lition  to  the  love  of  power  or  pecuniary  emolu- 
ment. We  have  the  fuller!  confidence,  there- 
fore, that  an  attempt  fo  derogatory  to  juflice, 
merit,  and  fcience  at  large,  as  that  now  in- 
troduced by  the  bill  in  queftion,  will  never  be 
countenanced. 
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Remarks  on  Mr.  Chevalier's  Defence  of 
the  Surgeons1  Bill. 

HAVING  delayed  the  publication  of  the  fore- 
going tinctures,  for  reafons  not  necefiary  to  be 
fpecified  here,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  pe- 
rufing  a  third  defence  of  the  Surgeons'  bill,  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Chevalier. 

Mr.  C.  tells  his  readers,  that  "  the  bill  which 
"  was  brought  into  Parliament  daring  the  laft 
<£  feflion,  for  erecting  the  Corporation  of  Sur- 
<c  geons  of  London  into  a  College,  has  been  fo 
"  much  mifreprefented  by  its  opponents,  that  it 
"  is  necefTary  to  ftate  to  the  public  the  occafion 
"  of  its  introduction,  and  the  purpofes  it  was  m- 
"  tended  to  anfwer." 

Whether  Mr.  C.  is  able  to  prove  his  afTertion, 
wc  fhall  fee  hereafter:  but  it  is  a  charge  which 
has  been  brought  with  too  much  reafon,  and  ef- 
tablifhed  too  clearly,  againft  the  friends  and  ad- 
herents of  the  late  bill;  a  charge  which  comes 
with  an  ill  grace  from  Mr.  Chevalier,  the  firfl 
ie.ntence  of  whofe  book  contains  a  grofs  mifrepre- 
feniation. 


In 
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In  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  the  work  he 
informs  us,  that  he  attended  the  meeting  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor,  on  the  Sth  of  May,  to  con- 
iider  of  the  propriety  of  oppoling  the  Surgeons' 
bill  :  but  being  foon  convinced,  that  the  objec- 
tions made  againft  it  were  of  no  force,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  at  the  next  meeting,  two 
days  after,  to  ft  ate  his  view  of  the  queftion. 
He  adds,  that  fome  gentlemen  prefent  agreed 
with  him  ;  but  a  greater  number  did  not.  This 
determined  him  to  inquire  more  fully  into  the 
fubject ;  and  to  publifh  the  refult  of  his  in- 
quiries ;  in  order  to  remove  the  miftakes  which 
had  arifen  concerning  the  bill. 

During  the  whole  progrefs  of  the  oppofition  to 
the  bill,  Mr.  C.  acted  a  confpicuous  part.  After 
fpeaking  againft  the  bill,  fubfcribing  towards  the 
expenle  of  oppofing  it,  affifting  in  drawing  up, 
and  ligning  the  petition  againft  it,  he  fuddenly 
veered  about,  and  ligned  the  counter-declaration. 
From  that  time  he  daily  attended  the  progrefs 
of  the  bill,  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  ;  and  was  one 
of  its  moft  zealous  partifans.  Sometimes  he 
acted  as  the  locum-tenens  of  the  clerk's  clerk,  and 
kept  the  purple  bag.  At  other  times  he  flood 
by  the  principal  framcr  of  the  bill,  like  a  re- 
ceiver, placed  thereto  catch  whatever  dropt  from 
him  ;  and  it  mufl  be  confefled,  he  has  caught  a 
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good  deal  of  his  fpiril  ;—a  ffirit  which  ftands  in 
need  of  rectification. 

"Whether  his  converfion  was  real  or  pre- 
tended, is  not  material  to  the  public :  1  fhall 
therefore  contider  what  he  has  advanced  in  fup- 
port  of  the  bill ;  only  prcmifing,  that  he  is 
guilty  of  mifreprefentation,  when  he  pretends, 
that  he  foon  perceived  the  objections  made  againft 
the  bill  were  of  no  force.  It  mutt  be  rather  a 
new  occurrence  in  the  annals  of  Parliament,  for 
a  man  to  befeech  the  Legiflature  not  to  liften  to 
his  own  petition,  and  to  blow  hot  and  cold  at 
the  fame  time,  with  the  fame  mouth. 

Mr.  C.  is  an  apothecary,  as  well  as  a  furgeon, 
and  as  the  rights  of  furgeons  practifing  pharmacy 
have  been  invaded  by  the  Court  of  Affiftants,  he 
may  be  fuppofed,  in  the  part  which  he  has  taken, 
to  have  facrificed  his  own  intereft.  But  before 
that  point  can  be  determined,  it  is  neceffary  to 
afcertain,  what  arc  his  hopes  as  an  apothecary, 
and  what  his  pretentions  as  a  furgeon.  By  flat- 
tering thofe,  who  could  recommend  or  injure 
him  as  an  apothecary,  he  may  poffibly  promote 
his  own  private  advantage ;  and  as  all  furgeons 
prefcribe,  his  book  may  favehim  the  trouble  and 
expenfe  of  writing  in  his  window,  Yrefcriptiom 
faithfully  prepared  here. 
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Many  members  of  the  Corporation  confefs,  that 
they  had  but  little  chance  of  riling  in  furgery  ; 
and  that  they  figncd  the  counter-declaration  to 

oblige  Mr.  or  Mr.  ,  with  whom  their 

bulinefs  is  much  connected :  thus  acknowledging 
themfelves  to  be  mean  fycophants  and  depend- 
ants. Were  ftricl  inquiry  made,  it  is  probable  it 
might  appear  evident,  that  a  certain  gentleman, 
who  would  fain  be  thought  difinterefted,  ba- 
lanced in  his  own  mind  his  pharmaceutical  againft 
his  chirurgical  hopes,  (fatis  contraria  fata  repeti- 
tions),  and  that  his  chirurgical  hopes  kicked  the 
beam.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  deemed  illiberal, 
to  fuppofe  he  would  facrifice  to  his  new  divinities 
ivhat  coft  him  nothing. 

Mr.  C.  hazards  a  number  of  bold  affertions, 
and  difplays  a  conflderable  degree  of  quixotifm, 
in  defence  of  the  Surgeons'  bill.  He  feems  ap- 
prehenlive  left  it  mould  be  imagined,  that  the 
age  of  chivalry  is  gone,  and  the  glory  of  the  Sur- 
geons' Company  extinguifhed  for  ever. 

From  his  verfatility  he  bears  much  lefs  re- 
fcmblance  to  the  renowned  Chevalier  of  Spain, 
than  to  his  antagonift  the  windmill.  If  his  de- 
fence is  not  the  moft  able,  I  hope  it  will  prove  a 
cheap  one.  Yet  notwithftanding  his  fulfome 
adulation,  if  the  friends  of  the  bill  know  their 

own 
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own  intcreft,  they  will  not  thank  the  authors  of 
fuch  vindications,  but  exclaim  : 

Their  gifts  are  more  deftni&ive  than  their  fwords. 

The  object  of  this  book  is,  to  recommend  the 
bill  to  the  Legiflature  and  to  the  public.  With 
this  intention  he  examines  into  the  antiquity  of 
the  eftablifhment  of  furgery,  in  this  and  other 
countries,  and  proves  that  in  general  it  has  not 
been  refpected  as  it  ought  to  be ;  having  been 
praclifed  by  the  fervants  of  water-doctors,  while 
it  was  thought  unworthy  to  be  followed  by  the 
matters  of  that  honourable  occupation :  and 
having  been  affociated  in  corporations  with  the 
meaner!  of  trades. 

As  a  proof  of  the  high  confideration  in  which 
the  profeffion  was  held,  he  gives  us  to  under- 
iland,  that  when  the  monks  in  France  were  for- 
bidden to  leave  their  cloillers,  and  vilit  patients, 
they  turned  water-doctors,  and  fent  their  fer- 
vants abroad  to  fhave,  and  do  other  manual 
operations.  Hence  it  is  no  wonder  he  allows 
furgery  a  fuperiority  over  pharmacy  ;  and  thinks 
himfelf,  and  other  practitioners  of  pharmacy, 
unworthy  to  enter  the  Janftum  fanftorum  in  a 
Surgeons'  College.  Apothecaries'  Hall  ought 
to  be  the  higheft  pinnacle  of  his  ambition : 


■Ilia  fe  jaclet  in  aula. 
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Having  deduced  the  profeffion  from  a  mod 
refpeclable  fource,  and  having  moreover  proved, 
that  the  practitioners  of  that  art  were  not  admit- 
ted to  academical  honours,  nor  even  thought 
worthy  of  being  members  of  the  univerlity  of 
Paris,  he  proves  that  in  England  it  was  difgraced 
ilill  more,  by  an  act  of  parliament  which  or- 
dained, that  furgeons  fhould  frequently  affemblc 
with  all  the  motley  crew  of  the  Barber-Sur- 
geons' Company,  confifting  of  barbers,  bagnio- 
keepers,  drapers,  carpenters, 

Black  fpirits  and  white, 
Blue  fpirits  <md  grey, 

<c  for  the  purpofe  of  improving  /heart,  both  in  jpe- 
"  adation  j  and  practice.' ' 

Having  thus  afferted  the  illuftrious  defcent  of 
the  Corporation,  he  exprefTes  his  aftonifhment, 
that  Lord  Thurlow  and  others  Should  fpeafc  of 
its  origin  in  difrefpeclful  terms.  With  regard  to 
the  fcience  itfelf,  its  honours  are  eternal  as  the 
heavens  ;  and  can  never  be  diminifhed,  or  aug- 
mented by  the  breath  of  mortal  fame  :  but  it  ill 
becomes  a  Corporation  to  boa  ft  of  its  dignity, 
when  it  is  but  juft  emerging  from  barbei-'ifm. 

After  bringing  forward  fufiicient  evidence  to 
prove,  that  the  profeffion  has  too  often  been  dis- 
honoured and  difgraced,  Mr.  C.  produces  a  few 

inftances 
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inllanccs  of  its  having  been  fometimcs  properly 
refpectcd.  But  of  what  advantage  are  fuch  argu- 
ments ? 

Non  tali  auxilio,  neque  defenforibus  iftis, 
Tempus  eget. 

A  rofe  is  not  the  lefs  fweet,  and  ought  not  to 
be  the  lefs  efleemed,  becaufe  it  fprung  from  a 
dunghill :  and,  T  truft,  our  fenators  are  fo  far 
from  wanting  examples,  to  urge  them  to  pay  due 
honours  to  that  divine  art,  that  they  would 
glory  in  being  the  firft,  who  placed  it  on  its 
proper  level,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  itsgreat- 
nefs. 

The  advocates  for  the  Surgeons'  bill  are  of- 
fended with  thofe,  who  allude  to  the  humble 
origin  of  the  Corporation.    It  was  done  with  a 
view  to  check  pride,  and  mortify  vanity.  One 
of  the  apologifts  for  that  bill  compares  the  pro- 
feffion  to  the  Nile  ;  which,  from  fmall  begin- 
nings, at  length  fwells  into  a  mighty  river.  The 
parallel  is,  indeed,  too  exact.    The  limile  runs 
upon  all- fours.    Surgery,  according  to  its  pre- 
fent  eftablifhment  in  this  country,  not  only  re- 
fembles  the  Nile  in  the  imallnefs  of  its  fource, 
but  in  producing  many  a  half-formed  animal, 
and  many  a  brainlefs  monfter.    It  flows  in  a  va- 
riety of  ilreams ;  and  as  it  flows,  too  oft,  alas  ! 

it 
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it  fpreads  a  peftilence,  difpenfes  death,  and  fat- 
tens the  land. 

According  to  Bruce,  the  Nile  rifes  in  Abyffi- 
nia  ;  according  to  the  author  of  the  Dr effing  for 
Lord  Thurlozv,  many  a  furgeon,  approved  by  the 
Court  of  Examiners,  appears  to  derive  his  learn- 
ing from  the  fame  fource. 

Mr.  C.  feems  to  think,  that  fhaving  the  head 
was  formerly  conlidered  as  a  capital  operation  ; 
and  barbers  and  furgeons  as  chips  of  the  fame 
Mock.  Having  thus,  as  a  furgeon,  jealous  of 
the  honour  of  his  profeffion,  afTerted  the  dignity 
of  its  origin,  without  the  leaft  inconfiftency  he 
tries  to  depreciate  the  other  branches  of  the  me- 
dical art.  He  talks  of  the  i?iferior  branches  of 
practice  ;  and  takes  care  to  let  us  know,  that  fur- 
gery  was  eftablifhed  in  England  by  authority, 
fifty-nine  years  before  phyfic. 

Neverthelefs,  he  does  not  abfolutcly  decide, 
whether  phytic  or  furgery  deferves  the  preference ; 
but  by  affirming  that  many  of  the  difcoveries  and 
improvements  in  phyfic  have  been  owing  to 
mere  accident,  while  moll  of  the  improvements 
in  furgery  have  originated  in  reafoning  a  priori, 
and  by  quoting  Celfus,  to  prove  that  the  effecls 
of  furgery  are  more  evident  than  thofe  of  any 
other  branch  of  the  healing  art,  he  plainly  infi- 
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nuates,  that  furgery  is  entitled  to  fuperior  ho- 
nours. For  this  the  College  of  Phyficians  will 
thank  him. 

But  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  he  makes 
ufe  of  the  expreflion  inferior  branches  of  prac- 
tice, in  conformity  with  his  grand  defign  ;  in 
compliment  to  the  mere  furgeon,  and  in  fupport 
of  the  Surgeons'  bill.  By  that  expreflion  there- 
fore we  mull  undcrftand  pharmacy ;  and  not 
only  pharmacy,  but  midwifery  alfo.  For  this  the 
whole  human  race,  and  efpecially  the  fair  fex, 
will  thank  him. 

Mr.  C.  mentions,  among  other  reafons  for  ap- 
plying to  Parliament  for  a  new  acl,  that  the 
Hall  occupied  by  the  Company  was  in  want  of 
repair  ;  and  that  if  the  Company  repaired  it,  ad- 
vantage would  be  taken  of  it  at  the  expiration  of 
the  leafe,  which  has  only  fifty-five  years  to  run. 
This  obfervation  deferves  no  anfwer.  If  Mr.  C. 
reafoned  no  better  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  it 
is  no  wonder  he  made  fo  few  converts. 

Mr.  C.  confefTcs,  that  in  addition  to  5,500/. 
the  mm  given  for  the  new  houfe,  an  expenfe  of 
800/.  will  be  incurred  by  the  alterations  neceffary 
f'or  a  library,  theatre,  and  diffedting-room.  This 
is  a  very  convenient  way  to  lighten  a  purfe  that  is 
too  heavy. 

After 
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After  Hating  the  defign  of  the  bill,  Mr.  C.  ex- 
preifes  his  opinion  that  the  Legiflature  which 
refuted  to  fanction  it  before,  will  not  rcfufe  to 
lanclion  it  at  their  next  meeting.  He  has  heard, 
we  prefume,  that  ienators  are  fallible  men  like 
himfelf;  and  therefore  concludes,  that,  like  him- 
ielf,  they  cannot  continue  of  the  fame  mind  on 
tzvo  fuccejjive  meetings. 

Mr.  C.  as  well  as  others,  had  a  complaint 
again  ft  the  bill  ;  but  his  complaint  was  of  the 
ephemeral  kind.  It  is  thought  by  fome,  that  as 
the  quaking-jit  was  fo  "fhort  and  fo  violent,  the 
diforder  was  an  ague  ;  and  that  it  was  cured  by 
the  ufual  fpecific ;  as  they  faw  a  little  of  the  Je- 
fuits  Tinclure  about  his  lips. 

Mr.  C.  informs  us,  that  in  the  propofed  bill, 
the  names  of  the  officers  of  the  Company  were 
to  be  changed ;  but  their  power  was  to  remain 
exactly  the  fame.  This  is  an  unguarded  affer- 
tion,  in  a  perfon  who  attended  the  progrefs  of 
the  bill  in  Parliament,  and  muft  know,  that  be*- 
fldes  other  acceflions  of  power,  their  power  of 
levying  contributions  was  to  be  extended  from 
feven  to  ten  miles,  and  over  all  army  and  navy 
furgeons. 


He  then  tells  us,  it  was  propofed  to  fubilitute 
in  its  ftead,  a  fpeculative  and  untried  fcheme  ; 
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forgetting,  that  the  bill  was  planned  in  the  very 
lpirit  of  innovation  ;  and  that  its  opponents 
were  urged  to  a  refinance  of  it  by  a  fenfe  of  paft 
injuries,  and  a  dread  of  their  accumulation,  if 
the  bill  Ihould  pafs  into  a  law. 

lie  next  endeavours  to  fhow  the  propriety  of 
our  enjoying  the  honour  that  has  been  folicited. 
Gentlemen  who  praclife  pharmacy,  rauft  have  a 
ftrange  idea  of  honour,  who  with  to  aggrandize 
thofe  who,  from  illiberal  motives,  exclude  them 
from  a  participation  of  that  honour.  They 
muft  have  a  ftrange  idea  of  honour,  who  with  to 
fwell  the  pride  and  power  of  men,  who  have 
long  trampled  them  under  foot.  They  muft 
have  a  ftrange  idea  of  honour,  who  with  to  en- 
joy the  honour  of  being  treated  with  contempt. 
By  feeling  fo  much  intereft  in  honours,  not  likely 
to  fall  to  his  fhare,  Mr.  C.  reminds  us  of  an  afs 
carrying  achimney-fweeper  on  a  May-day  ;  who 
thinks  himfelf  honoured  by  the  baftinado,  be- 
caufe  his  matter  is  bedaubed  with  Dutch  metal  ; 
and  goes  jogging  on  through  the  mire,  exulting 
in  his  happy  lot,  and  frilking  his  tail  in  tri- 
umph. 

In  order  to  fhow  the  propriety  of  our  enjoying 
the  aforefaid  honour,  Mr.  C.  propofesto  enter  a 
little  into  the  hiflory  of  the  Company  i  and 
briefly  to  confider  whatfurgery  is,  and  what  pro- 
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«refs  it  has  made.  This  he  thinks  the  more  ne- 
cefiary,  on  account  of  the  remarks  made  by  Lord 
Thurlow,  in  the  laft  feflion  ofParliament. 

He  juftly  obfervcs,  that  u  it  is  the  object  of  a 
u  fcience,  and  not  the  ftate  of  it,  from  which 
"  we  are  to  cftimate  its  importance.  The  latter 
(i  depends  on  a  variety  of  circumftances,  which 
"  are  fubject  to  great  uncertainty.  The  fpirit  of 
"  the  times,  and  the  patronage  of  the  public, 
"  mult  concur  with  the  genius  and  induftry  of 
"  individuals,  or  few  advances  can  be  made  in 
"  a  profeffion  like  furgery ;  which,  however 
t:  contemptible  it  may  appear  to  thofe  who  do 
"  not  underftand  it,  opens  on  every  path  of 
"  human  inquiry  ;  and  calls  for  the  clofe  and 
<c  perfevering  reflection  of  a  vigorous  and  com- 
"  prehenfive  mind." 

He  remarks,  that  both  furgery  and  phyfic 
were  formerly  practifed  in  France  by  priefts  :  and 
tliat  when  the  priefls  were  forbidden  to  leave  their 
convents  and  vifit  patients,  they  were  confulted 
at  home.  He  tells  us,  that  the  fervants  or 
friends  of  the  lick  ufed  to  carry  their  urine  and 
other  excrements  to  them,  with  as  good  an  ac- 
count as  they  could  give  of  the  indifpofition. 
We  cannot  read  this  without  recollecting,  what 
excrements  were  carried  before  our  own  divines, 
during  the  laft  fcflion  of  Parliament,  in  the  form 
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of  a  Surgeons'  bill ;  and  what  erroneous  and  coriy 
tradictory  accounts  were  given  by  the  bearers, 
concerning  thofe  who  had  voided  them  :  fome 
thinking  them  dormant,  others  on  the  verge  of 
diflblution,  others  defunct.  The  public  in  ge- 
neral were  of  opinion,  that  the  bulinefs  was 
brought  forward  in  a  moft  indecent  manner. 

He  tells  us,  that  the  clergy  occaiionally  inter- 
meddled with  the  practice  of  furgery,  till  at 
length,  by  two  decrees  of  the  Popes,  it  was  for- 
mally fcparated  from  phytic  ;  the  priefts  were 
forbidden  to  practife  it ;  and  the  Univerfity  of 
Paris  rcfufed  to  admit  any  ftudent  into  the  fa- 
culty of  medicine,  who  did  not  abjure  it.  Thus 
it  appears,  that  the  reparation  of  thofe  two  arts, 
between  which  there  is  fuch  a  natural  affinity, 
proceeded  from  Popifh  ignorance  and  fuper- 
ftition. 

Mr.  C.  informs  us,  that  a  better  and  more  juft 
opinion  of  furgeons,  leems  to  have  been  en- 
tertained at  Vienna  than  at  Paris  ;  and  as  a 
proof  of  it,  cites  a  claufe  from  the  itatute  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.  the  founder  of  the  academy 
at  Vienna,  by  which  the  fchool  of  Salernum  ob- 
tained the  power  of  granting  degrees  in  medicine, 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
is  as  follows  :  Sahbrl  et'mm  conjl'itiitwne  fanc'wws, 
ul  nulks  chirargicus  ad  pratticam  adm'Malur,  nijl 
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"tefimoniales  liter  as  ajferat  magijlrorum  in  mcdici- 
nali  facilitate  legentium,  quod per  annum  fait  em  in  ea 
parte  medicine  fuduerit,   qiuv  chirurgue  injlruit 
facultatem  ;    et  pi\cfertim  anatomiam  humanorwn 
corporum  in  fcholis  didicerit,  et  fit  in  ea  parte  me- 
dichue  perfeclus,  fine  qua  nec  incifones  falubriter 
fieri  pot e runt,  nec  fracla  curari.  Bulsei  Hill.  Univ. 
Par.  torn.  iii.  p.  158. 

The  world  is  obliged  to  Mr.  C.  for  this  quota- 
tion, It  deferves  to  be  interwoven  with  the  body 
of  his  work ;  and  not  cafl  down  into  the  notes, 
like  refute  matter.  It  is  of  more  value  than  all 
the  bye-laws  ever  paffed  at  Surgeons'  Hall.  Its 
language  is  fuch,  as  would  not  difgrace  the 
Auguftan  age.  Its  humane  intention,  and  en- 
lightened policy,  would  have  done  honour  to 
Solon  or  Lycurgus.  Yet  this  is  the  production 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Let  the  eighteenth 
century,  which  calls  the  thirteenth  a  barbarous 
age  ;  the  eighteenth  century,  which  leaves  man- 
kind miferable  victims  to  every  defpicable  pre- 
tender, read  this — and  blufli ! 

By  this  wife  and  falutary  regulation  it  was  or- 
dained, that  no  perfon  mould  be  admitted  to  the 
practice  of  furgery,  who  did  not  bring  teftimo- 
nials  from  the  profeflbrs,  of  his  having  fludied 
that  branch  of  the  healing  art,  and  efpecially 
anatomy,  for  one  year  at  leaft.    Modern  times 

are 
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are  more  polite,  and  require  no  tcftimoniafe. 
There  are  many  men  admitted  at  Surgeons'  Hall, 
who  could  not  produce  any  teftimonial  of  their 
ftudy :  they  could  as  foon  produce  a  receipt  for 
the  philofophers  ftone.  Afk  them  what  is  the  prac- 
tice of  hofpitals,  and  you  might  as  well  afk  them 
about  the  practice  of  terra  incognita.  Afk  them, 
why  a  procefs  of  the  fcapula  is  called  acromion  ? 
"  An'  they  tell  you  that,  they'll  ne'er  look  you 
"  in  the  face  again.  It  would  be  Greek  to 
«  them." 

If  it  is  afked,  why  members  are  admitted  into 
the  Corporation  with  fuch  facility  ?  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  may  ferve  as  an  anfvver.  A  perfon 
was  examined  for  the  office  of  furgeon's-mate, 
and  rejected.  Soon  alter  he  offered  himfelf  as 
candidate  for  the  diploma,  and  was  accepted. 
The  firft  time  lie  went  with  one  guinea  in  hand  ; 
the  laft  with  many.  When  he  angled  for  a 
matefhip,  his  hook  was  almoft  bare;  when  he 
angled  for  the  diploma,  it  was  zvell-baited. 

Purfuing  the  thread  of  his  hiflory  of  furgery, 
Mr.  C.  acquaints  us,  "  that  in  the  year  131 1,  an 
<c  edict  was  publifhed  in  France,  obliging  all 
"  furgeons  to  pafs  examinations,  and  to  punifh 
"  fuch  as  practifed  without  a  licence.  A  college 
"  was  eftablifhcd  ;  and  Charles  V.  while  regent, 
"  enrolled  his  name  among  the  lift  of  its  mcm- 
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w  bers;  as  did  his  fuccefibr,  Louis  XIII.  in 
"  1615,  the  year  after  he  was  declared  of  age  by 
"  the  regent."  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  fcience 
has  heretofore  been  thought  worthy,  as  I  truft  it 
ever  will,  of  every  honour  which  kings  them- 
felves  can  beftow. 

In  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Fifth,  an  act  of  Parliament  paffed  in  England,  to 
punifh  thofe  who  practifed  furgery  without  being 
approved  by  mafters  of  the  art.  But  Mr.  C.  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  furgeons  of  London  did  not  ap- 
ply for  a  patent  of  incorporation  till  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Fourth. 

He  ftates,  that  while  beards  were  worn, 
{having  was  an  operation  very  rarely  performed, 
and  was  actually  confidered  as  the  bulinefs  of  a 
furgeon ;  being  feldom  needed,  except  in  cafes 
of  fome  accident  which  made  it  neceflary  to  re- 
move the  hair  from  the  injured  part ;  or  of  thofe 
difeafes  in  which  conliderable  relief  was  expected 
from  fhaving  the  head,  and  making  certain  ap- 
plications immediately  to  it.  There  is  reafon  to 
believe,  that  prior  to  the  reception  of  the  faculty 
of  medicine  into  the  Univerfity  of  Paris,  this  was 
frequently  performed  by  the  clergy  ;  afterwards 
by  furgeons  ;  and  it  was  fhortly  confined  to  the 
lower  clafs  of  them. 

Y  The 
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The  barbers  of  London,  Mr.  C.  remarks,  were 
incorporated  as  furgcons,  by  Edward  IV.  in 
1 46 1  ;  and  as furgeons,  and  in  no  other  capacity, 
they  obtained  their  charter  from  that  prince. 
This  was  the  firft  incorporation  ever  eftablimedin 
Great  Britain,  for  the  regulation  of  any  branch 
of  the  medical  profeflion  :  being  erecled  fifty -nine 
years  before  the  College  of  Phyficians.  By  this 
charter,  power  was  given  to  the  governors,  to 
punifh  unlicenfed  practitioners  by  fines,  forfeit- 
ures, and  imprifonments. 

Mr.  C.  afTerts,  that,  "  befides  other  caufes 
"  why  furgery  was  of  lefs  importance  than  now, 
"  lawlefs  love  had  not  engendered  that  fatal 
"  poifon,  which  has  lince  overfpread  fo  many 
<c  thoufands  of  her  votaries  with  rottennefs  and 
ic  mifery."  That  lawlefs  love  engendered  this 
poifon,  is,  indeed,  a  vulgar  notion;  but  we 
could  not  have  expected  it  to  be  adopted  by  any 
profeffional  man  of  the  prefent  day ;  efpecially 
by  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons  of 
London, — by  the  champion  of  the  Court  of 
Examiners, — by  one  who  thinks  the  Corporation 
worthy  of  collegiate  honours.  The  Court  of 
Examiners  have  been  cenfured  for  excluding 
apothecaries  from  their  Court :  I  hope  Mr.  C. 
who  is  an  apothecary,  will  be  a  little  more  cau- 
tious, left  he  fhould  furniih.  them  with  a  juftifi- 
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cation  for  excluding  apothecaries  not  only  from 
the  Court,  hut  alfo  from  the  Corporation. 

If  lawlefs  love  could  engender  that  poifon, 
the  natives  of  the  iflands  in  the  South  Sea  would 
have  engendered  it  by  their  promifcuous  amours; 
and  not  have  been  beholden  to  Europeans  for 
that  favour.  Let  me  advife  Mr.  Chevalier,  be- 
fore he  goes  forth  again,  as  the  knight-errant  of 
the  petty-tyrants  of  a  Corporation,  as  the  dictator 
of  the  fenate,  and  as  the  oracle  of  wifdom,  to 
learn  a  little  of  the  rudiments  of  his  own  pro- 
feffion  : 

Has  tibi  erunt  artes. 

Mr.  C.  informs  us,  that  the  barbers  and  fuiv 
geons  of  Edinburgh  were  incorporated  in  1505. 
The  act  of  Parliament  to  prevent  phylicians  or 
furgeons  from  practifing  in  England,  without  an 
examination  and  licence,  wa.s  enacted  in  1512. 
We  have  the  authority  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  for  af- 
firming, that  at  this  period,  his  infernal  Majefiy 
had  plenty  of  barber-furgeons  in  his  dominions. 
This  information  may  be  ufeful  to  Mr.  C.  againfl 
he  publifhes  another  edition  of  his  works ;  in  or- 
der to  make  his  hiftory  of  furgery  complete. 

He  informs  us,  that  "  the  Royal  Academy  of 
"  Surgery  at  Paris  was  infiituted  by  Louis  XV. 
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"  in  1 73 1.  The  number  of  furgeons  in  the 
"  Company  of  Barber-Surgeons  of  London,  at 
"  the  time  of  their  reparation,  was  1 14."  It  is 
difficult  to  difcover  the  utility  of  the  different 
publications  in  defence  of  the  Surgeons'  bill, 
unlefs  it  be,  the  humbling  the  pride  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporation,  by  reminding  them  of 
difgraceful  connexions. 

After  paying  feveral  handfome  and  well-me- 
rited encomiums  to  fome  of  thofe  furgeons,  who 
by  their  joint  labours  have  advanced  the  fcience 
to  its  prefent  ftate  in  this  kingdom,  Mr.  C.  ex- 
claims, "  Who  would  have  thought  that  Lon- 
"  don,  the  centre  of  this  favoured  kingdom, 
"  where  furgery  has  been  cultivated  with  fuch 
ie  eminent  advantage  to  mankind,  mould  have 
"  been  marked  out  as  the  precife  fpot,  where 
"  its  profeffors  mull  be  held  up  to  mockery  and 
«  derifion  ?" 

While  J  cheerfully  join  with  Mr.  C.  in  vin- 
dicating the  honour  of  furgery,  and  in  beftowing 
a  juft  tribute  of  applaufe  on  a  Chefelden,  a  Sharp, 
a  Pott,  a  Hawkins,  a  Bromfield,  and  thofe 
twin  ftars,  the  Hunters,  I  by  no  means  agree 
with  him,  that  the  Legiflature  would  have  been 
juflified  in  fan&ioning  the  late  Surgeons'  bill, 
even  if  thofe  bright  luminaries  had  arifen  again 
in  one  conflcllation^  to  folicit  fuch  a  meafure.  I 
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truft  its  narrow,  felfifh,  and  illiberal  policy,  its 
tyrannical  fpirit,  and  its  pernicious  tendency, 
have  been  fufficiently  expofed.  Of  this  its 
friends  feem  confeious  ;  or  they  would  not  make 
the  prefs  groan,  for  a  third  time,  with  unanfwered 
remarks;  nor  rake  into  the  afhes  of  the  illuf- 
trious  dead ;  nor  introduce  their  names,  to  fup- 
port  a  drooping  caufe. 

Mr.  C.  and  the  other  friends  of  the  bill, 
ought  to  recollect,  that  the  oppolition  to  that 
bill  arofe,  not  from  an  objection  to  the  Society's 
enjoying  collegiate  honours,  but  to  a  felf-elected 
junto's  exercifing  a  defpotic  power.  Mr.  C. 
however  endeavours  to  juftify  the  whole  bill ; 
and  feems  to  think  that  the  members  at  large 
ought  to  be  bound  down  with  adamantine  chains 
to  perpetual  flavery.  His  fentiments  are  conge- 
nial with  thofe  of  the  planters  of  Saint  Domingo; 
who,  when  their  agent  in  London  had  afTerted, 
that  "  the  public  mind  of  the  nation  feems  in- 
<c  clined  to  acknowledge,  that  the  continuation 
te  of  flavery  is  odious  and  ufelefs,"  publifhed  an 
advertifement  in  the  London  papers,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect — "  The  inhabitants,  juftly  ap- 
"  prehending,  that  a  longer  lilence  on  their  part 
"  reflecting  fuch  dangerous  do&rines,  might  be 
"  conftrued  into  an  implicit  avowal  of  them, 
ft  and  alarmed  at  the  impreflions  which  their  not 
"  noticing  them  might  give  rife  to,  in  confe- 
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"  quence  of  the  confidence  of  which  Mr.  Ma- 
"  louct  avails  himfelf,  are  now  eager  to  flep  for- 
"  ward,  to  difavow  them,  and  in  order  more 
"  formally  to  do  fo,"  &c.  Should  the  Surgeons' 
bill  again  experience  the  fame  fate,  as  I  truft  it 
will,  it  may  be  fent  to  Saint  Domingo.  It  is  an 
exotic,  and  not  likely  to  flourim  in  our  foil. 

Mr.  C.  tells  us,  that  the  focieties  of  furgeons 
in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  have  been  incorporated 
as  colleges,  without  any  hefitation.  What  does 
this  prove  ?  That  our  Legiflators  were  ready  to 
confer  a  jult  rank  on  the  liberal  profeffors  of  the 
fcience  ;  while  they  rejected  with  indignation, 
the  felf-interetted  propofals  of  an  odious  and  un- 
juil  ufurpation  and  monopoly* 

Mr.  C.  tells  us,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  main- 
tain the  vigour  and  perfection  of  any  fcience, 
without  holding  out  encouragements  for  men  of 
talents  and  property  to  devote  themfelves  to  it ; 
and  that  thefe  encouragements  are  rank  and  for- 
tune ;  Mr.  C.  is  right  in  flating,  that  a  man  who 
devotes  himfelf  to  furgery,  fhould  have  good  pro- 
perty as  well  as  talents.  But  it  will  be  very 
little  confolation  to  fuch  a  man  to  know,  that  at 
prefent  no  encouragements  are  held  out  to  him 
in  this  kingdom,  to  devote  his  talents  to  that  fci- 
ence. Whatever  beneficent  defigns  the  Legifla- 
ture  has  formerly  entertained,  whatever  fchemes 
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it  has  planned  for  the  promotion  of  the  art,  its 
favour  has  been  diverted  from  its  proper  channel 
by  the  domineering  few,  and  abforbcd  in  their 
own  vortex. 

It  is  well  known,  that  no  incitements  are  held 
forth,  no  rewards  are  offered,  no  remuneration 
is  propofed,  for  men  of  talents  and  fortune,  who 
exert  thole  talents,  and  expend  that  fortune,  in 
furgical  inquiries.  After  wafting  the  flower  of 
his  youth,  and  a  confiderable  part  of  his  fortune, 
in  the  acquifition  of  ufeful  fcience,  after  a  claf- 
ftcal  education,  and  a  patient  and  laborious 
refearch  after  profeffional  knowledge,  in  books, 
in  lectures,  in  anatomical  purfuits,  in  the  melan- 
choly abodes  of  the  lick  and  lame,  the  dying  and 
the  dead, — after  the  dangerous  and  loathfome 
talk  of  differing  putrid  and  infectious  bodies, — 
he  is  not  entitled  to  any  prompt  and  adequate 
recompence  for  his  attendance  and  fkill,  like  the 
phyfician ;  but,  when  the  cure  is  performed, 
thinks  himfelf  fortunate  if  he  is  not  totally  de- 
frauded. A  man  of  fmall  fortune  who  has  de- 
voted himfelf  to  this  profeflion,  may  thank  his 
ftars,  if,  after  following  the  practice  twenty 
years,  he  does  not  fit  down  poorer  than  he  was 
when  he  begun.  How  unlike  is  this  to  the  fate  of 
thofe,  who  devote  their  talents  to  other  learned 
profeflions  ! 
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But  what  marks  out  the  furgeon  as  deftined  to 
the  mofl  fevere  lot,  and  as  the  victim  of  peculiar 
vengeance,  is,  that  he  muft  either  fubmit  to  con- 
fume,  not  only  his  time,  his  labour,  and  perhaps 
his  health,  but  alio  his  fortune,  in  the  fervice  of 
the  public,  with  a  very  precarious  profpect  of  a 
juil  return.  Rank  and  fortune,  and  the  patron- 
age of  the  public,  are  allowed  by  Mr.  C.  to  be 
neceffary  encouragements  towards  maintaining 
the  vigour  and  perfection  of  the  fcience.  If  a 
young  furgeon,  of  moderate  fortune  and  con- 
nexions, refrains  from  pracliling  pharmacy, 
he  muft  ftarve :  if  he  pra&ife  pharmacy, 
he  will  forfeit  all  chance  of  preferment  in  the 
Corporation,  and  be  degradecj,  for  fupporting 
himfelf  in  an  honourable  way,  and  rendering 
himfelf  ufeful.  Thus  Mr.  C.  pleads  for  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  the  ufual  encouragements,  rank  and 
fortune,  for  the  felf-elected  few  ;  but  denies 
thofe  advantages  to  the  members  of  the  Corpora- 
tion at  large.  They  are  doomed  to  fpend  their 
fortune,  or  forfeit  their  rank,  by  a  moft  ini- 
quitous and  impolitic  bye-law  ;  which  operates 
like  a  mildew  ;  checking  the  cultivation  of  their 
talents,  blighting  the  fruits  of  their  genius,  dis- 
appointing all  their  expectations,  and  blafting 
all  their  hopes. 

In  anfwer  to  thefe  obfervaiions  and  arguments, 
Mr.  C.  may  produce  a  few  infi.an.ces  of  perfons 
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educated  in  pharmacy,  who  have  become  emi- 
nent as  furgeons.  Let  him  look  a  little  deeper 
than  the  furface,  and  he  will  fee,  that  they  owe 
their  rife  to  a  furgconcy  <pur chafed  in  the  Guards, 
or  in  an  hojpital,  to  an  acceffion  of  fortune,  or  to 
patronage  : 

Haud  facile  emergunt,  quorum  virtutibus  obftat 
Res  angufta  domi. 

Mr.  C.  tells  us,  that  furgery  and  phylic  were 
always  Mended,  in  the  practice  of  thofe  famous 
men  of  old,  feveral  of  whom  were  deified  and 
adored  by  a  people,  ignorant,  it  is  true,  of  reli- 
gion, hit  very  zvell  acquainted  with  the  policy  of 
nations :  yet,  with  an  unaccountable  inconliftency 
he  gives  his  opinion,  that  however  necefTary  it 
may  be,  that  fome  furgeons  in  the  military  and 
naval  departments,  and  in  other  lituations, 
ibould  act  in  a  twofold  capacity,  this  is  a  necef- 
lity  ariflng  from  contingent  circumftances,  and 
not  at  all  from  the  nature  of  the  profeffion. 
When  we  read  fuch  contradictory  fentiments, 
we  cannot  help  lamenting,  that  any  circum- 
ftances fhould  render  it  necefTary  for  Mr.  Che- 
valier to  act  in  a  twofold  capacity.  It  is  rather 
unfortunate,  when  a  perfon  ureduces  us  to  fuch 
a  dilemma,  that  we  cannot  acquit  him  of  dupli- 
city, without  bringing  an  impeachment  againft 
his  underftanding. 
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After  obferving,  that  thofe  wlio  practifed 
phyfic  and  furgery  in  conjunction,  were  deified 
and  adored  by  a  people  well  acquainted  with  the 
policy  of  nations,  and  after  juftly  ridiculing  the 
doctrine  maintained  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, that  if  a  man  had  but  a  boil  on  his  nofc, 
he  muft  have  a  furgeon  to  apply  a  plaftcr,  a 
phyfieian  to  order  him  a  purge,  and  an  apothe- 
cary to  put  it  up  ;  greatly  to  the  relief  op  his 
pocket,  and  the  good  order  of  the  profeffion,  he 
contends,  that  "  the  two  branches  ought  to  be 
ce  cultivated  diftinctly  in  a  large  metropolis ; 
t(  where  the  profeffors  of  each  can  be  fully  em- 
tf  ployed,  and  fufficicntly  rewarded."  This 
doctrine  merits  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of 
every  inhabitant  of  the  metropolis  ;  as  it  will  tend 
greatly  to  the  relief  of  his  pocket,  and  the  good  or- 
der of  the  profeffion. 

Thus  Mr.  C.  recommends  the  feparation  of  the 
two  branches  in  his  book,  but  combines  them  in 
his  practice.  He  is  fo  great  an  advocate  for  fe- 
vering the  kindred  arts,  and  knows  fo  much  of 
the  perfons  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  im- 
provements in  furgery  as  to  affert,  that  the  pro- 
fperity  and  improvement  of  the  art .  depend  im- 
mediately on  thofe  who  cultivate  it  feparately, 
and  alone.  Thus  it  appears,  that  little  im- 
provement in  the  art  is"  to  be  expected  from  Mr. 
Chevalier. 

But 
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BiA  the  medical  world  in  general  have  not  fo 
foon  forgotten  the  names  of  William  Hunter, 
Hewfon,  Monro,  Cruikfhank,  White,  Kirkland, 
Gooch,  Wilmer,  and  Bell.  Thefe,  and  many 
others,  who  have  united  different  branches  of  the 
profeflion,  have,  by  their  joint  labours,  by  their 
extenflve  erudition,  by  their  medical  as  well  as 
chirurgical  knowledge,  improved  the  art  at  leafl 
as  much  as  the  prefent  Court  of  Examiners,  whom 
Mr.  C.  is  inclined  to  deify  and  adore,  as  the  alpha 
and  omega  of  the  profeflion. 

The  medical  world  in  general  have  not  for- 
gotten the  name  of  Allanfon  ;  to  whom  forgery 
is  much  more  indebted  for  its  improvement  and 
profperity,  than  to  the  whole  Court  of  Examiners 
put  together.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  the 
practice  of  healing  by  the  firft  intention,  in  ca- 
pital operations.  The  value  of  this  improve- 
ment, on  account  of  the  pain  it  prevents,  and 
the  lives  it  faves,  is  ineftimable.  The  flap-ope- 
ration for  the  leg,  when  performed  after  his 
manner,  preferves  the  ufe  of  the  knee,  and  fuch 
eafe  in  walking,  that  fome  who  have  undergone 
that  operation,  declare,  that  when  they  walk, 
they  forget  they  have  loft  their  leg. 

This  operation,  fo  important  and  fo  beneficial, 
the  gentlemen  on  whom  alone  Mr.  C.  fuppofes 
the  improvement  and  profperity  of  the  art  to  de- 
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pend,  were  the  laft  to  adopt.  One  of  them  at- 
tempted it  in  vain ;  and  was  obliged  to  finifh 
the  bungling  job  by  a  fecond  operation  ;  and  to 
facrifice  the  flap  by  the  circular  incilion.  From 
that  time  he  decried  the  operation  ;  and,  being  a 
teacher  of  furgery,  his  opinion  had  extenlive  in- 
fluence. Another  of  the  furgeons,  on  whom, 
according  to  Mr.  C.  the  improvement  and  pro- 
iperity  of  the  art  depend,  when,  converting  on  the 
fubjecT,  he  betrayed  ignorance  of  this  improve- 
ment, was  told  he  might  fee  it  defcribed  in 
Allanfon's  book  on  Amputation  :  to  which  he 
replied,  with  a  degree  of  felf-fufhciency  peculi- 
arly his  own,  "  I  never  read  fuch  books  as 
"  thofe." 

Mr.  C.  declares  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of 
medicine  to  be  the  true  foundation  of  good  fur- 
gical  practice  :  yet  with  an  inconfiftency  worthy 
of  himfelf,  affirms  that  the  improvement  and 
profperity  of  the  art  depend  immediately  on  thofe 
who  cultivate  it  feparately  and  alone.  PofTibly 
Mr.  C.  may  forget,  that  the  difcoveries  of  anato- 
mifts,  and  phylicians,  the  improvements  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  phytic,  the  difcovery  of 
the  lymphatics,  and  of  the  circulation,  which 
were  not  made  by  perfons  who  confined  them- 
felves  to  the  practice  of  furgery,  have  had  fame 
fmall Jhare  in  improving  that  art.  Mr.  C.  thinks 
moil  of  the  improvements  in  furgery  have  arifen 
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from  reaibning  a  priori.  Perhaps  he  thinks  no 
man  is  capable  of  reafoning  a  priori  but  a  me- 
chanic. 

Speaking  of  the  flate  of  furgery  in  this  king- 
dom, in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Mr.  C. 
tells  us,  that  the  furgeons,  not  only  then,  but 
for  a  long  time  after,  were  inattentive  to  that 
true  foundation  of  good  furgical  practice,  a 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  medicine ;  and  this 
neglect  led  them  to  admit  feveral,  perhaps  many, 
(rifum  teneaiis),  into  their  number,  who  were 
extremely  ignorant  in  that  refpecl,  and  who  were 
merely  acquainted  with  the  general  anatomy  of 
the  body,  and  the  mechanical  performance  of 
fuch  operations  as  were  then  in  ufe.  Alas  !  we 
have  known  too  many  admitted  of  late  years, 
who  knew  no  more  of  anatomy  than  what  they 
had  learned  from  books,  nor  of  the  theory  of  me- 
dicine than  what  they  had  learned  by  weighing 
jalap,  and  pounding  horfe-balls  : — men  who  had 
neither  attended  hofpitals  or  lectures,  nor  had  a  claf- 
iical  education,  nor  been  under  the  tuition  of  any 
furgeon,  or  even  apothecary.  To  fuch  men  we  have 
known  the  lives  of  our  brave  feamen  entrufled. 
To  fuch  men,  as  well  as  to  men  and  women 
midwives,  who  in  general  are  not  examined, 
horrid  to  relate  !  have  we  known  too  many  of 
the  female  fex,  and  their  helplefs  and  innocent 
offspring,  fall  victims.  This  calls  aloud  for  re- 
drefs.  It 
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It  is  but  juflicc  to  remind  our  Legiflators,  that 
there  is  no  law  now  in  force  to  prevent  men  or 
women  from  pra&ifing  midwifery  without  an 
examination.  The  College  of  Phyficians  have, 
indeed,  inftituted  a  new  order  of  pra&itioners, 
called  licentiates  in  midwifery.  '  Into  this  order 
they  admit  fuch  as  voluntarily  offer  themfelves, 
provided  they  pafs  their  examination.  This  cere- 
mony is  rather  too  ridiculous  to  be  pafTed  over 
without  fome  animadverfion.  Thofe  who  pro- 
fefs  the  practice,  are  examined  by  thofc  who  do 
not. 

This  order  qf  merit  is  faid  to  have  been  planned 
out  of  compliment  to  a  very  celebrated  profefTor 
of  the  obfletrical  art,  by  a  phylician  equally  ce- 
lebrated :  and  perhaps  it  is  the  only  abfurd 
thing  ever  propofed  by  him. — What  would  our 
Englifh  Ariftophanes  have  faid,  if  he  had  feen 
Doctor  Laft  turned  Examiner  ?  Ne  futor  ultra 
crepidam. 

To  heighten  this  farce,  they  refufe  to  examine 
thofe  who  practife  pharmacy,  and  to  invert  them 
with  this  dignity.  It  is  their  place  to  mow,  that 
this  difrindtion  is  reconcilable  to  a  regard  for  the 
public  welfare ;  which  ought  to  fuperfede  all 
other  considerations  ;  and  that  it  is  not  the  off- 
fpringof  empty  pride.  Poffibly  they  were  willing 
to  keep  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Corpora- 
tion 
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tion  of  Surgeons  in  countenance.  "  The  Lord 
"  created  medicines  out  of  the  earth  ;  wherefore 
"  a  wife  man  will  not  abhor  them."  There  is 
great  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  new  order  was 
propofed  by  partiality,  adopted  by  inadvertence, 
and  will  be  abolifhed  by  reflection. 

I  can  pofitively  aver,  that  furgeons  in  general 
are  not  examined  in  medicine  ;  which  is,  as  Mr. 
C.  juftly  obferves,  the  true  foundation,  or  rather 
an  effential  part  of  the  true  foundation,  of  good 
lurgical  practice.  I  have  heard  a  gentleman,  to 
whole  opinion,  in  general,  J  pay  great  deference, 
aflert,  that  a  good  anatomift  is  a  good  furgeon, 
and  that  it  had  been  fo  determined  by  the  Exa- 
miners of  the  Company  :  forgetting,  that  medical 
knowledge  may  frequently  fuperfede  the  necef- 
litv  of  operations  ;  and  that  prevention  is  better 
than  cure.  Befides,  without  a  proper  knowledge 
of  diagnoftics  and  prognoftics,  a  man  cannot  be 
qualified  to  recommend  an  operation;  and,  with- 
out having  feen  practice,  he  cannot  be  qualified 
to  perform  it. 

That  improper  members  have  been  admitted, 
and  military  furgeons  approved,  by  the  Court  of 
Examiners,  is  certain  :  but  it  is  rather  a  delicate 
point  for  their  defenders  to  touch  on.  I  venture 
to  affirm,  that,  making  allowance  for  the  im- 
proved ftate  of  the  profeffion,    more  ignorant 
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perfons  have  been  licenfed  to  practife  within  the 
laft  thirty  years,  than  at  any  former  period. 

A  circumftance  lately  occurred,  which  proves 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  fufFer  fuch  perfons  to  prac- 
life. A  furgeon  who  had  paffed  his  examination 
at  the  Hall,  was  willing  to  prove  his  Ikill  in  mid- 
wifery. After  drenching  his  patient  with  wine, 
without  producing  any  effect,  but  fever,  he  fent 
for  a  more  experienced  practitioner,  whom  he  de- 
lired  to  bring  his  inftruments,  as,  he  faid,  no- 
thing elfe  could  be  of  ufe.  Luckily  he  had  not  his 
own  by  him ;  othervvife  the  life  of  the  patient 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  facrificed. 
The  perfon  who  was  called  in  foon  perceived 
that  inflruments  were  unneceffary ;  and  that 
Nature  was  equal  to  the  talk.  Could  thofe  who 
have  it  in  their  power  to  rectify  this  evil,  be  wit- 
nefTes  to  one  of  thofe  difirefling  fcenes,  where 
women  in  fuch  a  lituation  have  been  mal-treated, 
the  grievance  would  not  long  remain  unredrefTed. 
In  the  prefent  infiance,  in  addition  to  the  fpeci- 
men  of  ignorance  already  produced,  the  fame 
gentleman  recommended  fruit  for  his  patient,  a 
few  hours  after  delivery  ;  and,  a  fhort  time  after, 
plenty  of  animal  food  and  wine.  Luckily,  his 
advice  was  not  followed. 

Another  member  of  the  Corporation,  being 
called  to  a  perfon  labouring  under  a  violent  in- 
flammation 
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flammation  of  the  bowels,  neither  bled  him  nor 
directed  a  clyftcr.  It  is  fcarcely  necelTary  to 
add,  that  the  patient  fell  a  facrifice  to  his  igno- 
rance ;  and  left  the  widow  and  fatherlefs  to  de- 
plore the  want  of  fome  law  in  this  country,  to 
prevent  miferable  charlatans  from  committing 
their  ravages  with  impunity.  To  neglect  im- 
poling  fome  falutary  reftraint  on  fuch  pretenders, 
is  to  fa  notion  the  murders  they  commit.  This 
man  is  faid  to  have  been  a  dijfedor ;  and  might 
therefore  mine  in  his  examination  at  Surgeons' 
Hall  ;  but  if  he  goes  on  at  this  rate,  he  will  foon 
diffefl  all  thofe,  who  are  fo  unfortunate  as  to  fall 
under  his  hands. 

Since  Mr.  C.  and  other  advocates  for  the  late 
bill  of  infamous  memory,  boldly  challenge  ex- 
clufive  honours  and  rewards  for  the  mere  fur- 
geon,  whom  it  is  now  the  fafhion  to  call  a  pure 
furgeon,  and  inlinuate  that  the  proiperity  and 
improvement  of  the  profeffion  depend  on  him 
alone,  it  becomes  neceflary  to  correct  that  mif- 
rcprefentation. 

Many  valuable  and  important  difcoveries  and 
improvements  have  been  made  in  furgery  by  pro- 
feffed  anatomifts,  and  others,  who  practifed 
more  than  one  branch  of  the  profeffion.  What- 
ever may  be  the  merits  of  the  prefent  members  of 
the  Corporation,  the  art  itfelf  is  advanced  to  a  de- 
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grcc  of  perfe&ion  before  unknown.  Exclufive 
of  the  improvements  made  by  furgeo?is,  who  com- 
bine other  branches  of  the  medical  profefiion  with 
their  own,  the  difcoveries  made  by  Haller,  and 
other  phyficians,  are  of  no  fmall  importance  ; 
and  that  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  Har- 
vey, is  certainly  of  the  firfl.  magnitude.  The  merit 
of  difcovering  that  the  lacleals  and  other  lympha- 
tics, compofe  one  grand  abforbent  iyftem,  whether 
it  is  due  to  Dr.  Hunter  or  to  Dr.  Monro,  militates 
againft  Mr.  C.'s  argument,  and  confirms  what 
he  quotes  from  Dr.  Gregory  ;  a  paflage  which  I 
lhall  tranllate.  "  The  facred  ftream  of  Science, 
"  which  we  now  contemplate  and  venerate  ; 
tc  wonderful  and  immenfe  !  derived  from  a  fmall 
te  and  unknown  fountain,  flows  from  age  to 
"  age  :  at  firfl:  a  rivulet,  it  increafes  gradually 
"  to  a  mighty  flood,  by  the  many  but  flow  ad- 
t{  ditions  which  it  receives,  and  by  the  conflux 
"  of  innumerable  rills  on  every  fide ;  either  of 
"  which  alone,  compared  with  fo  great  a  bulk, 
<£  feems  to  contribute  fcarce  any  thing  to  its 
(<  magnitude ;  but  all  together,  by  the  accumu- 
(t  lation  of  all  their  waters,  form  at  length  the 
<£  vafl:  and  delightful  flream  that  we  behold  ; 
((  refrefhing  the  happy  fields  through  which  it 
"  flows,  ancV  rendering  them  fruitful." 

When  Mr.  C.  withes  to  prove  that  phytic  and 
furgery  ought  tq  be  feparated,  he  tells  us,  thofe 
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who  pracliied  them  together,  were  deified  and 
adored  by  a  people  well  acquainted  with  the  po- 
licy of  nations.  When  he  withes  to  augment 
the  power  of  the  Governors  of  the  Corporation, 
he  admits,  they  have  abufed  the  power  with 
which  they  were  before  entrufted.  When  he 
wifhes  to  convince  us,  that  no  improvements  are 
to  be  expected  but  from  particular  parts,  he  tells 
us  that  improvements  are  derived  from  all  quar- 
ters. When  he  gives  us  Gregory's  defcription  of 
the  ftream  of  Science,  he  gives  us  an  opportunity 
of  turning  the  ftream  of  argument  againft  him- 
felf.  In  fhort,  he  wages  war  like  a  Dutchman  ; 
and  furnifhes  his  opponents  with  arms. 

Since  Mr.  C.  declares  a  knowledge  of  the  the- 
ory of  medicine  to  be  the  true  foundation  of  good 
lurgical  practice,  I  beg  to  know  of  him,  what 
theory  of  medicine  inculcates  a  continuance  of  re- 
pellents for  more  than  a  fortnight,  in  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  breaft,  attended  with  increaflng 
tenfion  and  pain  ?  A  perfon  labouring  under 
fuch  a  complaint,  and  fo  treated,  applied  to  me. 
The  induration  of  the  tumor,  and  the  rigidity  of 
the  integuments,  were  fuch  as  I  never  witnefled 
on  any  fimilar  occalion.  The  patient  complained 
much  of  the  bad  management  of  the  cafe,  and 
exprefTed  a  fear,  it  might  become  cancerous. 
She  told  me  that  a  gentleman  had  attended  her 
above  a  fortnight ;  and  had  applied  nothing  but 
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a  cooling  kind  of  water  ;  from  which  fhe  was  fo 
far  from  receiving  any  benefit,  that  fhe  daily 
grew  worfe.  I  directed  a  linfeed  poultice,  by 
the  emollient  quality  of  which,  the  abfcefs  burfl 
the  next  day ;  and  after  fome  time,  by  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  fame  application,  fhe  perfectly  re- 
covered. 

As  Mr.  C.  is  fond  of  quoting  paffages  to  prove 
what  every  furgeon  knows,  I  will  quote  one  or 
two  from  Bell's  Syftem  of  Surgery,  to  prove 
what  it  is  a  fhame  for  any  furgeon  not  to  know. 
Speaking  of  an  inflammation  of  the  breafr,  he 
fays,  "  In  the  firfl  flages  of  the  diforder,  difcuf- 
*'  lion  of  the  tumor  fhould  always  be  attempted, 
"  while  it  would  be  in  vain,  and  highly  impro- 
"  per,  to  advife  it  when  the  fwelling  has  been 
"  of  fuch  duration,  as  to  have  any  tendency  to 
ie  fuppurate"  The  fame  author  enumerates  the 
different  external  remedies  which,  in  his  opi- 
nion, are  moll  to  be  trufted.  He  then  informs 
us,  that  by  thefe,  "  and  by  the  reft  of  the  treat- 
"  ment  advifed  above,  almoft  every  tumor  of 
"  this  kind  will  be  removed  ;  unlefs  the  inflamma- 
if  tion  has  been  of  long  continuance  before  the  rerne- 
"  dies  are  employed:  in  which  cafe,  //  the  pain 
u  and  tenjion  are  confiderable,  it  will  always  be 
"  more  advifable  to  endeavour  to  bring  the  tumor 
"  to  fuppurate,  than  to  attempt  any  other  method  of 
«  cure:' 

Since 
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Since  Mr.  C.  has  finifhed  his  Defence  of  the 
Surgeons'  bill,  and  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
done  reading  the  hiftories  of  the  different  uni- 
verfities,  and  other  learned  focieties  of  Europe  ; 
fince  he  has  finifhed  his  hlfiory  of  Jurgery,  I 
would  advife  him  to  ftudy  the  firft  elements  of 
its  practice.  He  will  be  better  qualified  to  judge 
of  the  merit  of  other  practitioners,  when  he  is  a 
little  more  initiated  in  the  art  :  and  his  opinion 
concerning  the  abilities  of  other  practitioners  will 
have  more  weight,  when  he  has  eftabliftied  the 
reputation  of  his  own. 

As  a  confiderable  part  of  Mr.  C.'s  pamphlet  is 
fo  totally  irrelevant  to  the  point  in  queftion,  we 
cannot  read  it  without  regretting  that  any  profef- 
fional  man  fhould  have  wafted  fo  much  time. 
Befides  other  frivolous  and  infignificant  inquiries 
which  he  made,  he  informs  us,  that  after  a  long 
and  tedious  refearch,  he  has  not  been  able  to 
find,  "  that  any  furgeon  was  ftatedly  appointed 
"  to  attend  the  King's  perfon,  before  the  year 
"  1360,  when  Richard  de  Wy  was  made  fur- 
"  geon  to  Edward  III."  How  much  better 
would  Mr.  C.  have  been  employed,  if  he  had 
been  reading  about  the  virtues  of  a  linfeed 
poultice  ! 

It  is  no  new  thing,  for  ignorant  pretenders  to 
depreciate  and  decry  the  talents  of  fuch  as  know 
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more  than  themfelves.  The  farcafiic  and  illibe- 
ral reflections  thrown  out  at  Surgeons'  Hall  by 
felf- elected  cenfors,  who  have  undergone  no  teft 
of  ability  for  that  office,  might  be  borne.  The 
taunts  of  the  framers  and  defenders  of  the  Sur- 
geons' bill  might  be  endured  with  patience :  their 
venom  carries  with  it  an  antidote.  But  when  the 
profeffional  characters  of  individuals  are  attacked, 
in  order  to  prejudice  the  public  mind,  and  to  in- 
fluence the  decifion  of  the  Legiflature,  however 
we  may  fcorn  the  calumny  as  far  as  regards  our 
private  intereft ;  yet  as  members  of  fociety,  and 
all  equally  bound  to  promote  the  caufe  of  truth 
and  juftice,  and  of  the  public  good,  to  the  ut- 
moft  of  our  power ;  a  difclofure  of  facts  is  loudly 
called  for,  and  lilence  would  now  become  a 
crime. 

Our  great  tranflator  of  Homer  quotes  a  pafTage 
from  Plutarch  to  mow,  that  in  certain  cafes  a 
perfon  may  be  permitted  to  fpeak  of  his  own 
acVions,  without  being  guilty  of  orientation  : 
one  inftance  is,  "where  he  is  tnjurionjly  dealt 
t(  with.**  According  to  this  maxim,  no  perfons 
have  a  greater  right  to  fpeak  of  themfelves,  than 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Corporation 
of  Surgeons ;  for  none  have  been  treated  with 
greater  injullice. 
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Vanity  would  never  have  induced  the  author 
of  thefe remarks  to  publifh  the  following  account 
of  certain  cafes  which  have  fallen  under  his  care, 
or  under  his  obfervation  ;  and,  together  with  a 
number  of  others  which  he  could  ealily  relate, 
have  long  ago  convinced  him,  that  the  mere 
furgeon  is  not  poflfefled  of  the  infallibility,  or 
even  luperiority  afcribed  to  him  by  the  prejudiced 
and  ignorant.  As  a  proof  of  this,  no  one  of  the 
cafes  has  ever  been  publifhed  till  now :  nor 
would  they  have  been  publifhed  now,  had  they 
not  been  extorted  by  the  moil  illiberal  insinua- 
tions, and  the  mo£t  obftinate  perfeverance  in  in- 
juftice. 

A  coachman,  after  an  uncommon  expofure  to 
cold,  had  a  very  confiderable  fwelling  of  the 
glands  of  the  neck,  followed  by  fuppuration. 
When  the  abfeefs  burfl,  the  difcharge  of  matter 
was  profufe.  In  confequence  of  ulceration,  an 
alarming  haemorrhage  took  place  ;  on  which  ac- 
count I  was  fent  for.  While  I  was  applying  the 
remedy  for  this  fymptom,  he  informed  me,  he 
had  a  letter  to  admit  him  into  the  Lock  Hofpital; 
and  had  feen  the  furgeon,  who  allowed  he  was  a 
fit  object  for  the  charity  ;  and  that  he  was  to  be 
received  into  the  houfe  as  foon  as  there  was  a  va- 
cancy. 

Upon 
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Upon  inquiring  into  the  particulars  of  the  cafe, 
I  was  convinced  the  furgcon  of  the  Lock,  (not 
one  of  the  prcfent  furgeons  of  that  inftitution), 
had  miftaken  the  nature  of  his  difeafc.  The  in- 
guinal, as  well  as  the  cervical  glands,  were  af- 
fected: hefides  which,  he  had  a  tumor  on  the  ex- 
ternal part  of  the  leg  ;  a  violent  cough,  and  into- 
lerable rheumatic  pains.  After  a  minute  invefti- 
gation,  and  mature  conflderation,  of  all  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  diforder,  I  was  confident  it  was 
not  of  a  venereal  kind.  He  had  not  been  affecled 
with  any  of  the  original  fymptoms  of  that  difeafe ; 
nor  wim  blotches  on  the  fkin  ;  although  he  had 
now  been  ill  above  a  year  and  half.  Another 
argument  to  confirm  this  opinion  was,  that  his 
wife,  and  child  of  a  few  months  old,  were  in 
'  perfect  health. 

With  fuch  glaring  proofs,  that  the  difeafe  was 
of  a  fcrophulous  nature,  I  diffuaded  him  from 
going  into  the  Hofpital ;  where  he  was  to  have 
been  falivated  :  a  procefs,  which  in  a  perfon 
much  emaciated,  affected  with  hectic  fymptoms, 
and  labouring  under  extreme  debility,  promifed 
nothing  but  a  fpeedy  period  to  his  exiftence.  I 
therefore  undertook  to  attend  him ;  and  muft  beg 
leave  to  obferve,  I  could  have  no  interefl  in  that 
offer,  as  he  was  at  this  time  partly  fupported  by 
Saint  George's  parifh,  and  partly  by  charity. 
The  ulcerations  were  fo  deep,  and  extenfive, 
2  that 


that  all  the  mufcles  of  the  anterior  part,  and  tides 
of1  the  neck,  were  perfectly  denuded,  and  partly 
deilroyed,  down  to  the  fhoulders.  The  discharge 
was  fetid  and  exceffive.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  linufes,  which  would  not  heal  till  they 
were  opened.  At  firft,  it  required  full  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  every  day  to  drefs  him  ;  and 
for  thefpaceof  fix  months,  at  leafl  half  an  hour. 
From  ihat  period,  I  fometimes  left  him  to  be 
dreffed  by  others,  and  only  called  once  in  two 
or  three  days.  It  was  above  two  years  after  I 
firft  attended  him,  before  the  fores  of  the  neck 
were  healed  :  and  I  had  little  reafon  to  fuppofe 
it  poflible,  that  he  could  live  till  they  were 
healed. 

In  the  mean  time  all  the  complaints  abated, 
excepting  the  abfeefs  of  the  leg.  That  had  in- 
creafed  to  a  conliderable  lize.  As  his  former 
means  of  fupport  were  in  a  great  meafure  with- 
drawn, and  he  was  now  fcarce  able  to  walk,  and 
required  a  nurfe  to  attend  him,  and  other  necef- 
faries,  which  his  fituation  could  not  afford ;  I 
advifed  him  to  procure  a  letter,  and  go  into  Saint 
Bartholomew's  Hofpital.  He  accordingly  pro- 
cured a  letter,  and  applied  for  admiffion ;  but 
was  told  by  the  furgeon,  whofe  turn  it  was  to 
admit  patients,  that  his  was  not  a  proper  cafe 
for  the  Hofpital  ;  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
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open  the  tumor,  and  when  it  broke  he  mud 
die. 

Notwithstanding  I  faw  no  reafon  to  apprehend 
any  immediate  danger  from  opening  this  abfcefs,  ■ 
as  it  did  not  lie  in  the  way  of  any  large  artery, 
being  very  prominent,  yet  I  was  aware  what 
cenfure  I  fhould  incur,  if  the  event  proved  un- 
favourable. After  fome  time,  however,  having 
repeatedly  explained  to  him  that  he  could  not 
poffibly  mend,  but  muft  unavoidably  grow 
worfe,  from  delay  ;  and  knowing  that  the  matter 
lay  under  a  fafcia,  not  likely  to  burfl  fpontane- 
oufly,  till  the  limb  was  rendered  incurable ;  and 
having  his  implicit  affent,  and  even  requeft, 
that  I  would  act  as  I  thought  proper,  I  opened 
the  tumor,  and  difcharged  a  vaft  quantity  of 
thin  pus.  No  alarming  fymptom  occurred  during 
a  fortnight;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  he  caught 
a  violent  cold,  which  occafioned  conliderable 
inflammation  and  tumefaction  of  the  leg.  He 
now  relided  at  Iilington,  for  the  fake  of  the  air  ; 
and  had  for  fome  time  earned  his  fubliftence  by 
carrying  out  fmall  parcels  from  an  inn.  As  by 
the  change  in  his  complaint  he  was  rendered 
unable  to  fupport  himfelf,  and  was  at  too  great  a 
diftance  for  me  to  attend  him,  I  once  more  ad- 
vifed  him  to  go  into  an  hofpital.  He  accordingly 
went  into  Guy's  Hofpital ;  where  the  furgeon, 
under  whofe  care  he  happened  to  be,  propofed 
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amputation  ;  but  was  over-ruled  by  another, 
more  advanced  in  years.  After  a  fhort  time,  he 
propofed  to  lay  open  the  whole  fibula  by  an  in- 
cilion  ;  declaring  the  patient  would  not  recover, 
till  that  bone  came  entirely  away  ;  but  it  might 
not  come  away  for  fix  or  eight  months. 

Terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  fo  dreadful,  and  as 
he  conceived,  fo  unnecefTary  an  operation,  the 
patient  afked  leave  to  go  out ;  and  came  to  con- 
fult  me  on  the  occalion.  He  was  again  much 
emaciated  ;  and  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  fibula 
feemed  to  be  carious  ;  which  made  the  propofal 
appear  the  more  extraordinary.  I  advifed  him 
not  to  confent  to  the  operation  :  upon  which  he 
informed  me,  that  unlets  he  fubmitted  to  it,  the 
furgeon  told  him,  he  mutt,  leave  the  hofpital  in 
the  courfe  of  a  few  days.  I  comforted  him,  by 
declaring,  that  no  incilion  was  necefTary  to  be 
made;  as  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  bone  was  dif- 
eafed  ;  and,  whenever  it  exfoliated,  it  would 
either  come  away  of  its  own  accord,  or  might  ea- 
lily  be  extracted  by  any  furgeon  who  lived  in 
his  neighbourhood. 

This  advice  he  followed  ;  and  called  on  me 
twice  or  three  times,  with  fmall  exfoliations  of 
the  fibula ;  during  which  the  leg  regularly 
mended  ;  and,  after  a  few  months,  he  perfectly 
regained  his  priftine  health  and  vigour. 

B  b  2  I  have 
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I  have  had  the  beft  opportunity  of  feeing  the 
permanency  of  this  cure.  The  furgeon  who 
formed  an  unfavourable  prognoftic,  was  one 
celebrated  for  acumen  of  judgment;  and  perhaps 
unequalled  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The 
furgeon  who  thrice  refcued  this  devoted  victim, 
from  the  jaws  of  deftruction,  was  an  obfeure 
practitioner,  and  a  Jiudent  in  bell-metal  mortars  ; 
not  one  of  thofe,  on  whom  the  improvement  and 
projperity  of  the  art  immediately  depend. 

Were  a  ftrict  and  impartial  inquiry  made  into 
the  comparative  talents  of  medical  men,  it  would 
be  found,  that  external  appearances,  fituation, 
and  rank  in  life,  which  are  the  gifts  of  fortune, 
prejudice  the  mind  ;  and  command  more  refpect 
than  intrinfic  merit ;  of  which,  as  Mr.  Warren 
juftly  obferved  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  mankind 
are  not  proper  judges.  In  forming  an  eftimate 
of  this  fort,  the  particulars  of  the  different  cafes 
which  have  fallen  under  the  care  of  a  practitioner 
muft  be  invefligated  ;  his  treatment  of 'thofe  cafe  s 
confldered  ;  and  his  reafons  for  fuch  treatment. 
The  fuccefs  of  his  practice  ought  to  be  inquired 
into  ;  as  a  probable  criterion  of  his  fkill,  and 
attention.  It  is  not  from  the  multitude  of  ope- 
rations a  man  has  performed,  that  we  can  judge 
of  his  ability  :  furgeons  ought  not  to  be  efti- 
mated,  like  Indians,  by  their  number  of  fcalps. 

Had 
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Had  the  authors  of  the  Surgeons'  bill,  and 
their  fvcophants,  obferved  a  little  more  modera- 
tion, and  been  content  with  founding  their  own 
praife,  without  calumniating  thofe  who  are 
lbmething  more  than  Jimple  furgeons,  the  fame 
charity  which  taught  us  forbearance  before, 
would  teach  it  Hill.  But  when,  emboldened  by 
no n-refi fiance,  they  proclaim  themfelves  the 
fountains  of  all  knowledge,  and  all  others  as  un- 
worthy to  follow  in  their  train,  juflice  compels 
us  to  check  their  prefumption.  Former  members 
of  the  Court  of  Examiners  have,  indeed,  reflected 
luflre  on  that  fphere :  but,  alas !  thofe  bright 
luminaries  are  fet ;  and  Science  now  feems  to 
look  on  Surgeons'  Hall  with  a  malign  afpect, 

"  As  when  the  fun,  new-ris'n, 
Looks  thro'  the  horizontal,  maty  fphere, 
Shorn  of  his  beams,  or  from  behind  the  moon, 
In  dull  eclipfe,  difaftrous  twilight  Iheds 
On  half  the  nations  ;  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs." 

Here  I  may  be  fufpecled,  like  the  author  of 
the  foregoing  lines,  to  allude  to  royalty  in  dif- 
grace.  The  monarchs  of  Surgeons' Hall,  are,  in- 
deed, perplexed,  and  fear  a  change.  The  rod  of 
their  tyranny  is  broken  by  their  own  violence  ; 
their  glories  are  eclipfed ;  and  the  throne  of  their 
defpotifm  totters  to  its  foundation. 
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We  are  affured  by  Mr.  C.  that  the  merits  of 
the  Colleges  of  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  cannot 
be  greater  than  thofe  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Corporation  of  Surgeons  of  London.  If  fo,  they 
will  bear  the  touchflone  of  examination  ;  and 
emerge  more  bright  from  every  trying  ordeal, 
like  gold  from  the  refining  fire. 

I  fhall  add  a  few  more  cafes  to  that  which  I 
before  adduced ;  to  prove  at  once,  that  the  deferts 
of  examining  and  hofpital  furgeons  have  been 
over-rated,  and  thofe  of  other  furgeons  depreci- 
ated in  proportion. 

A  woman  who  had  been  for  fome  time  affected 
with  a  flight  peripneumony,  applied  to  me  on 
account  of  a  large  tumor  which  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  lumbar  region.  On  account  of  the 
importance  of  the  cafe,  I  wifhed  her  to  confult 
another  furgeon  with  me.  She  therefore  confulted 
a  gentleman  before  alluded  to,  whofe  opinion 
was  held  in  the  higheft  eilimation  ;  an  hofpital 
funreon,  and  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Examin- 
ers.  He  recommended  a  platter ;  and  advifed 
that  the  tumor  fhould  be  left  to  break  fpontane- 
outly  :  adding,  that  although  it  might  not  break 
for  fix  months,  he  would  not  with  it  to  be 
opened.  When  the  abfcefs  broke,  I  met  him 
again  in  confutation ;  and  although  it  had 
broken  at  a  conliderable  dlftance  from  the  bot- 
tom, 
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torn,  lb  that  there  was  no  depending  drain,  he 
would  not  confent  to  any  other  alteration,  but  a 
trifling  enlargement  of  the  orifice. 

With  this  management,  I  fcarcely  need  inform 
any  experienced  practitioner,  that  the  patient 
grew  worfe  and  worfe.  I  explained  my  opinion 
to  Sir  William  Fordyce ;  who  at  the  fame  time 
attended  as  a  phyfician.  He  told  me,  that  his 
ideas  accorded  with  mine  ;  that  the  abfcefs  ought 
to  have  been  opened  at  the  moll  depending  part : 
that  he  had  a  difpute  with  the  fame  gentleman, 
about  a  limilar  cafe,  fome  years  before,  but  could 
not  carry  his  point,  and  his  patient  had  died. 
Sir  William  had  been  a  practitioner  of  pharmacy, 
a  Jludcnt  in  hell-metal  mortars,  as  well  as  a  fur- 
geon  ;  and  therefore  could  not  be  fuppofed  to 
underfiand  furgery  fo  well,  as  one  who  under- 
ftood  nothing  elfe. 

I  was  obliged  to  fubmit.  The  confequence 
was,  that  from  the  lodgment  of  matter,  an  abfcefs 
at  length  took  place  in  the  other  loin  ;  and  the 
difeafe  proved  fatal. 

Some  time  after,  I  attended  a  gentleman  with 
a  complaint  of  the  fame  kind,  but  much  worfe,  he 
being  far  more  reduced.  In  this  cafe,  I  was  fo 
fortunate  as  to  meet  in  confultation  another 
furgcon  ;  one  of  confiderable  eminence  ;  who  is 
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ftill  living,  but  retired.  We  agreed  that  the  mat* 
ter  ought  to  be  difcharged.  This  furgeon  told  the 
patient,  that  he  would  recommend  fomething  to 
be  applied  to  the  tumor,  previous  to  my  making 
the  puncture,  which  would  deaden  the  part,  and 
frevent  him  from  feeling  any  fain.  My  readers 
will  be  furprifed  to  hear,  that  this  was  a  cauftic. 
I  was  then  not  fufficiently  eftablithed  in  bufinefs 
or  reputation,  to  overcome  the  prejudice  in  fa- 
vour of  fo  refpeclable  a  practitioner.  However,  I 
told  the  patient  my  own  opinion  ;  which  he 
found  true.  I  was  alfo  advifed  by  the  fame  gen- 
tleman, to  open  the  abfeefs  about  two  days 
after  the  application  of  the  cauftic ;  and  to  ufe  a 
canula,  to  keep  the  orifice  open,  and  promote  the 
difcharge. 

This  gentleman  never  faw  the  patient  again. 
I  purfued  his  plan.  The  cauftic  gave  exquifite 
pain  for  four  hours.  Two  days  after,  I  opened  the 
abfeefs  by  puncturing  the  efchar  ;  and  difcharged 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  matter.  As  foon  as  the  orifice 
was  in  a  ftate  to  admit  of  it,  I  introduced  the  ca- 
nula :  but,  though  fhort,  it  injured  the  internal 
parts  fo  much,  and  occafiond  fuch  violent  pain  in 
walking,  that  I  determined  to  leave  it  off.  No 
one  can  blame  me  for  trying  the  caufiic  as  an  ano- 
dyne, and  the  canula  inftead  of  a  tent :  they  were 
recommended  by  one  of  thofe  furgeons,  on  whom 
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the  improvement  and  profperity  of  the  art  Immediately 
depend. 

Inftead  of  the  canula,  I  introduced  a  tent,  over 
which  I  laid  a  doffil  of  lint;  and  covered  the 
whole  with  a  large  plafter ;  in  order  to  allow 
and  encourage  the  difcharge  of  matter,  and  ex- 
clude the  air. 

On  the  fecond  day,  about  half  a  pint  of  mat- 
ter was  evacuated  ;  and  for  a  month  or  more, 
about  four  ounces.  He  then  went  into  the  coun- 
try, for  the  fake  of  a  pure  air  ;  and  in  a  few 
months  was  fo  far  recovered,  as  to  be  able  to 
walk  or  ride  without  pain.  The  difcharge  gra- 
dually leffened ;  and,  in  about  fifteen  months, 
totally  ceafed.  For  above  ten  years  he  has  con- 
tinued free  from  the  complaint ;  and  is  at  prefent 
tn  perfect  health.  This  was  a  much  more  unpro- 
miling  cafe  than  the  former  :  the  former  had  not 
been  attended  with  much  pain  ;  but  this  patient 
had  fuffered  excruciating  tortures.  He  was 
much  more  emaciated  ;  and  appeared  to  be  in  a 
decline  ;  fo  that  little  hope  was  entertained  of  his 
recovery. 

A  man  who  had  cut  his  finger  with  glafs,  ap- 
plied immediately  to  a  furgeon  ;  on  whom  he 
waited,  by  direction,  every  morning.  A  confi- 
dcrable  degree  of  inflammation,  and  fuppuration 
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in  different  parts  of  the  hand,  took  place.  The 
patient  was  ordered  to  foment  and  poultice  the 
hand ;  but  his  furgeon,  who  is  one  of  thofe  on 
ivhom  the  improvement  and  prqfyerity  of  the  art  im- 
mediately defend,  told  him  not  to  prefs  out  the 
matter  on  any  account.  This  gentleman  hap- 
pening to  be  fo  indifpofed  that  he  could  not  at- 
tend to  bufinefs,  the  patient  came  to  me;  and  in- 
formed me,  that  by  the  courfe  he  had  purfued,  he 
had  regularly  grown  worfe  for  three  weeks.  I 
could  not  help  expreffing  my  furprife,  that  any 
practitioner  fhould  treat  fuch  a  cafe  in  fuch  a 
manner  ;  and  leave  it  to  nature,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  neglect.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  dif- 
charge  of  matter,  I  found  it  neceffary  to  dilate  a 
fmall  orifice  communicating  with  the  original 
wound  ;  and  to  prefs  out  the  contents  of  the  ab- 
fcefs  twice  a  day.  By  this  management,  that  part 
of  the  hand  mended  daily.  I  was  foon  after 
obliged  to  open  another  finus,  where  an  abfcefs 
hadburft:  but  he  objected  to  my  opening  a  third, 
till  he  was  convinced,  by  a  long  trial,  that  it  was 
indifpenfably  neceflary.  He  now  afcribes  the 
falvation  of  his  hand,  to  the  fore  throat  which 
feized  the  practitioner  to  whom  he  firft  applied  ; 
and  thinks  his  greatefl  efcape  was  that  from  his 
furgeon.  This  gentleman,  who  is  fo  fortunate  as 
to  poflefs  that  greateft  merit,  good  connexions, 
is  fince  chofen  an  hofpital  furgeon  ;  where,  as 
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Mr.  Chevalier  juftly  obferves,  he  will  have  an 
ample  fcope  for  his  incomparable  practice. 

I  attended  another  patient  who  had  an  abfcefs 
in  the  hand,  with  another  furgeon,  whoalfo  con- 
fines his  practice  to  furgery  alone.  I  was  much 
furprifed,  that  during  the  courfe  of  feveral  weeks, 
notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  matter  contained 
in  the  hand  was  very  great,  and  the  Ikin  fo 
thickened  and  hardened,  that  nature  refufed  a 
vent,  this  gentleman  would  never  agree  to 
making  a  proper  opening.  At  length,  when  the 
cafe  appeared  almoft  defperate,  he  confented  to 
a  fmall  incifion.  I  expreffed  a  wifh,  that  it  had 
been  done  before.  He  replied,  that  there  cer- 
tainly was  great  mifchief  in  the  hand  now  ;  but 
that  I  ought  to  have  been  the  beft  judge,  as  I  faw 
the  cafe  mofl  frequently.  The  fact  is,  that  this 
gentleman  had  feen  it  often  in  every  itage  ;  but 
had  laid  it  clown  as  a  rule  not  to  be  departed 
from,  that  only  a  puncture  was  to  be  made  in 
any  cafe  of  this  kind.  While  this  cafe  was  under 
my  care,  being  much  alarmed  as  to  the  event,  I 
confulted  two  other  eminent  medical  men  con- 
cerning it.  One,  who  practifes  only  furgery,  dif- 
approved  of  an  opening;  the  other,  who  had  long 
ferved  in  the  army,  firft  as  furgeon,  and  after- 
wards as  phyfician,  and  on  whom  his  Majefty 
has  fince  conferred  diftinguifhed  honours,  coin- 
cided in  opinion  with  me,   that  there  was  no 
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danger  in  opening  the  abfcefs  freely.  At  length 
I  divided  two  finufes  ;  and  the  hand  was  per- 
fectly healed  in  a  week.  Since  that  time,  I  have 
met  with  a  number  of  inflances  of  abfeefles  in  the 
hand  and  arm,  in  all  of  which,  the  cure  was  ac- 
complifhed  in  the  moft  fpeedy  manner,  where  no 
lodgment  of  matter  was  allowed ;  and  I  have 
never  yet  feen  a  tingle  inftance,  where  the  leafr. 
injury  has  enfued  from  opening  a  finus.  This  con- 
vinces me,  that  all  the  mifchief  attributed  to  the 
admiffion  of  air,  except  in  theburfae  mucofae,  the 
joints,  and  the  large  cavities,  arifes  from  the 
neglect:  of  performing  the  operation  in  due 
time. 

I  was  confulted  about  an  abfcefs,  as  large  as 
an  "egg,  fituated  near  the  tendon  of  the  reclus 
cruris  mufcle,  in  a  boy  four  years  of  age. 
Though  I  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  propriety 
of  letting  out  the  matter,  yet  being  aware  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  event,  efpecially  as  the  boy  was 
fcrophulous,  I  defired  the  parents  to  afk  the  opi- 
nion of  a  very  eminent  furgeon,  who  was  attend- 
ing a  patient  in  the  fame  houfe.  This  gentleman, 
who  was  a  very  celebrated  anatomift,  was  not  al- 
ways equally  correct:  in  his  chirurgical  ideas; 
though  he  practifed  no  branch  of  the  medical 
pro feffion  but  forgery.  He  advifed  that  the  child 
fhould  be  taken  to  the  fea,  and  bathed  ;  but  that 
the  abfcefs  fhould  not  be  opened. 
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As  it  was  not  convenient  for  the  friends  of  the 
child  to  go  to  the  fait  water  with  him,  and  the 
abfcefs  increafed  rapidly,  threatening  his  limb, 
and  even  his  life,  I  expreffed  my  opinion,  that 
there  was  a  much  greater  chance  of  cure  from 
opening  the  abfcefs,  than  from  bathing  in  the  fea ; 
that  the  delay  of  the  operation  was  extremely 
dangerous;  and,  if  it  appeared  ncceflary,  he 
might  be  bathed  in  the  fea  at  any  future  time. 

To  this  opinion  his  parents  readily  afTented. 
A  feton  was  paffed  through  the  tumor,  and  re- 
tained a  few  days  ;  when  the  degree  of  inflam- 
mation which  arofe,  pointed  out  the  neceffity  of 
removing  it.  The  part  was  drefled  with  a  mild 
ointment ;  and  a  cure  completed  in  a  fortnight 
from  the  operation.  This  is  one  inftance,  among 
many  others  which  I  have  feen,  to  prove,  that  it 
is  as  fafe  to  open  fcrophulous  abfceffes  as  any 
others  :  but  it  would  be  unreafonable  to  expect, 
that  a  cure  can  be  as  certain  in  a  weak  habit,  as 
in  a  firong  one. 

I  confulted  the  fame  furgeon  refpecling  a  cafe 
of  abfcefs  of  the  knee,  in  a  young  man,  ariling 
from  contufion.  He  had  been  three  months  in  an 
hofpital ;  and  was  then  advifed  to  try  his  native 
air.  As  he  was  going  to  the  place  by  fea,  this 
gentleman,  who  placed  too  much  confidence  in 
fait  water,  defired  him  to  try  it  in  the  different 
2  forms 
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forms  of  immerfion,  lotion,  and  cataplafm  j  and 
alfo  to  drink  it.  The  town  to  which  he  went  was 
a  bathing-place  ;  but  neither  the  means  already 
mentioned,  nor  any  others  recommended  by  an 
able  furgeon  under  whofe  care  he  was  in  the 
country,  availed  any  thing.  After  fome  months 
had  elapfed,  he  returned  to  town  ;  and  applied 
again  to  me.  The  difeafe  had  increafed,  and  not 
only  the  bones  forming  the  joint  of  the  knee  were 
enlarged ;  but  the  abfcefs  was  ready  to  burft 
near  the  patella. 

After  this  event,  I  waited  till  I  had  feen  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  complaint  j  and  as,  in  addition  to  local 
fymptoms,  hectic  fever,  and  a  wafting  of  flefh, 
portended  inevitable  deftrudtion  to  the  patient, 
unlefs  it  were  averted  by  an  operation  performed 
without  lofs  of  time,  I  told  my  opinion  to  his 
mother ;  who  was  fo  imprudent  as  to  inform  him 
of  it  rather  abruptly.  Upon  hearing  this,  he  ex- 
preffed  a  with  to  go  into  an  hofpital ;  in  which  I 
affified  him.  The  furgeons  there  flattered  him 
with  almoft  a  certain  profpect  of  a  cure.  The 
means  employed  to  accompli fh  that  end,  con- 
firmed principally  in  mercury  rubbed  into  the 
joint.  It  would  be  an  infult  to  the  understanding 
of  my  readers,  to  inform  them  what  fuccefs  at- 
tended this  procefs.  Mercury  is  certainly  a  moft 
valuable  remedy  in  fome  difeafes ;  but,  ufed  as  it 
is  at  prefent,  it  refembles  the  god  who  prefides 
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over  it ;  who  fends  many  a  foul  to  the  ihades  ; 
and  is  reprefentcd  with  tvinged  feet. 

This  unfortunate  young  man  was  at  length 
difmiffed  from  the  hofpital.  He  returned  into 
the  country  :  where  amputation  was  performed, 
and  he  died  anafarcous,  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks ! 

Were  I  to  relate  the  particulars  of  the  great 
number  of  cancers  which  I  have  feen  prove  fatal, 
through  the  neglect  of  thofe  gentlemen,  on 
whom  the  improvement  and  profperity  of  the  art 
depend,  according  to  Mr.  Chevalier,  who  affirms 
that  their  merits  cannot  poffibly  be  greater  than 
they  are,  1  fhould  tire  the  reader's  patience,  and 
excite  feelings  that  would  be  painful.  I  ffiall, 
however,  mention  a  few  cafes,  in  order  to  fhow, 
that  the  practitioners  alluded  to  are  fo  far  from 
having  any  thing  to  boaft:  of,  that  they  will  find 
it  difficult  to  juftify  their  conduct. 

No  error  is  more  common,  or  more  fatal,  than 
that  of  making  a  diftinction  between  a  fcirrhus 
and  a  cancer.  No  man  is  worthy  of  the  name  of 
a  furgeon,  who  does  not  difcern,  and  attempt 
to  crufh,  that  cockatrice  in  the  e££. 

'  DO 

Inficad  of  this,  I  have  known  a  pure  furgeon, 
an  Examiner,  afTure  a  lady,  that  a  fcirrhus,  ac- 
companied 
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companied  with  lancinating  pains,  and  a  fenfe  of 
fcalding  heat  extending  over  the  whole  fide, 
would  not  be  attended  with  any  material  inconveni- 
ence, ifJJieJhould  live  twenty  years.  I  had  before 
informed  her  hufband,  that  1  had  no  hope  from 
any  remedy,  but  extirpation  ;  which  opinion 
proved  too  true;  for,  in  little  more  than  a  month, 
the  tumor  was  grown  fo  large  and  fo  painful, 
that  another  furgeon  who  was  confulted  with  me, 
declared  it  muft  be  removed.  Accordingly  I  re- 
moved it ;  and  the  patient  recovered. 

I  was  applied  to  by  a  lady,  who  perceived  a 
tumor  in  the  breaft,  in  confequence  of  a  bruife. 
From  the  ftate  in  which  I  found  the  bread,  I  gave 
the  fame  opinion  to  her  hufband  as  in  the  former 
cafe.  Neverthelefs,  to  avoid  any  appearance  of 
too  much  precipitation,  I  applied  leeches  ;  and 
called  in  another  furgeon,  an  Examiner,  in  con- 
futation. He  flattered  the  patient  much  more 
than  I  could  in  confcience  do  :  whether  from 
error  of  judgment,  or  from  interefr,  I  cannot  fay. 
As  the  progrefs  of  the  cafe  by  no  means  juftified 
any  opinion  he  gave,  firft  or  laft,  during  the 
courfe  of  four  or  five  months,  it  mutt  evidently 
be  owing  to  one  of  thofe  caufes.  The  patient  at- 
tributed his  favourable  opinion  of  the  cafe  to  in- 
tcre/l.  I  muft  candidly  confefs,  I  afcribed  it  to  a 
different  caufe. 
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It  is  needlefs  to  fay,  that  a  number  of  remedies 
\vere  tried  in  this  cafe,  though  I  had  at  firft  given 
my  opinion  to  the  gentleman  called  in  confuta- 
tion, that  I  had  never  known  one  of  them  fuc- 
ceed  ;  in  which  he  agreed  xvith  me.  In  proportion 
as  the  cafe  grew  more  defperate,  he  flattered  the 
patient  the  more  with  hopes  of  a  cure.  At  length, 
after  ringing  changes  with  mercury  and  cicuta, 
which  have  deltroyed  more  cancerous  patient? 
than  all  the  other  medicines  in  the  world,  by  de- 
luding the  unhappy  fufFerer  with  falfe  hopes,  and 
preventing  a  timely  recourie  to  the  only  remedy, 
he  conferred  that  amputation  mull  no  longer  be 
deferred.  This  was  accordingly  performed,  and 
the  wound  healed  ;  but  the  difeafe  had  affected 
the  whole  habit,  from  neglect ;  and  foon  after 
appeared  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  Over  its 
melancholy  termination,  I  beg  leave  to  draw  a 
veil. 

I  was  confulted  about  a  fcirrhous  tumor  of  the 
breaft,  near  the  axilla,  which  had  been  perceived 
a  year  and  a  half,  in  a  girl  about  fifteen  years  of 
age.  Though  decided  in  opinion  as  to  the  neceflity 
of  removing  it,  I  did  not  chufe  to  propofe  an. 
operation,  without  the  fanction  of  fome  other 
furgeon.  The  gentleman  whofe  opinion  was 
alked,  recommended  remedies  which  have  feldom 
or  never  anfvvered  the  expectations  of  the  practi- 
tioner.   At  our  fecond  meeting,  the  difeafe  had 
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made  a  progrefs  ;  and  when  he  propofed  to  fry 
the  fame  remedies  for  fome  time  longer,  I  ex- 
preffed  my  opinion,  that  they  were  not  likely  to- 
effect  a  cure.  To  this  he  replied,  that  the  opera- 
tion would  not  be  a  trifling  one ;  and  he  did  not 
conclude  the  difeafe  to  be  of  a  cancerous  nature, 
as  he  did  not  know  what  Jiich  a  young  girl  could  have 
to  do  with  a  cancerous  humour.  Such  language  and 
fentiments  are  fitter  for  a  nurfe  than  for  a  fur- 
geon.  He  gave  fuch  falfe  hopes  to  the  patient 
and  her  friends,  that  I  was  told  by  them,  they 
would  not  trouble  me  to  call  again,  as  they  could 
not  afford  to  pay  more  than  one  furgeon.  I  call 
them  falfe  hopes  in  more  refpects  than  one  :  in 
the  firft  place,  becaufe  they  were  contrary  to  his 
real  opinion,  expreffed  to  me  in  private  ;  in  the 
next,  becaufe  they  proved  fallacious.  When  we 
met  the  fecond  or  third  time,  he  faid,  in  the 
hearing  of  the  patient  and  her  mother,  he  thought 
I  had  taken  off  the  breaft:  this  was  an  unguard- 
ed, if  not  an  inlidious  expreffion  ;  as  I  had  never 
advifed,  or  propofed  the  operation :  but  con- 
feffed  to  him  in  private,  that  I  did  not  expect  to 
fee  the  complaint  cured  ;  that  at  firft  I  fhould 
have  thought  it  advifable  to  perform  it,  but  was 
afterwards  doubtful,  from  the  increafe  of  the  dif- 
order,  if  it  would  not  be  too  late. 

He  informed  the  mother  of  the  patient,  he  did  not 
doubt  of  curing  the  complaint,  by  a  few  pills  and  a 
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courfe  of  lea  bathing.  Prejudiced  againtt  me  by 
mifreprefentation,  and  beguiled  by  fair  promifes, 
they  difmhTed  me.  They  were  of  opinion  that  I 
wifhed  to  remove  the  part,  at  a  time  when  I  had 
told  three  of  their  friends  the  contrary :  for  I 
thought  it  too  late.  This  gentleman,  who  is  an 
Examiner,  now  knows,  that  a  young  girl  may 
have  fomethmg  to  do  with  a  cancer. 

I  was  confulted  by  another  patient,  for  a  timi- 
lar  complaint.  She  had  before  applied  to  another 
furgeon  ;  who  had  given  her  mercury.  Inftead 
of  her  receiving  any  relief  from  this  medicine, 
hectic  fymptoms  fupervened,  and  emaciation ; 
which,  from  the  wafting  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, and  confequent  flaccidity  of  the  breaft, 
made  her  fuppofe  the  two  fcirrhous  tumors  di- 
minifhed. 

After  mature  confideration,  and  a  cautious 
introduction  of  the  fubjeel,  I  recommended  am- 
putation of  the  part  affecT:ed;  to  which  the  patient 
replied,  that  the  could  not  form  fufficient  refold 
tion  at  prefent ;  but  if  fhe  could  make  up  her  mind, 
fhe  would  apply  to  me  again,  A  few  weeks 
after,  I  was  fent  for,  to  attend  her  for  a  peri- 
pneumony.  As  foon  as  this  complaint  was  re- 
moved, fhe  again  fpoke  concerning  the  fcirrhous 
tumors.  They  had  increafed  in  lize,  and  the  pain 
vyas  become  more  acute.    Inftead  of  two,  there 
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were  now  three ;  and  two  in  the  other  breaft. 
We  confulted  a  late  eminent  furgeon,  alfo  ce- 
lebrated as  an  anatomift  ;  who  gave  his  opi- 
nion, that  as  it  was  too  foon  to  think  of  any  ope- 
ration, he  would  try  a  liniment  which  he  men- 
tioned. My  only  reafon  for  confulting  another 
furgeon  in  that  cafe  was,  that  I  thought  it  too 
late  for  an  operation.  His  liniment,  together  with 
leeches  applied  frequently,  proved  ufelefs.  The 
patient,  after  trying  the  various  remedies  pro- 
pofed  by  him  and  others,  dragged  on  a  miferable 
exigence  ;  and  at  length  fell  a  victim  to  that 
dreadful  difeafe,  a  cancer. 

Not  many  years  have  elapfed,  lince  it  was  the 
fathion  to  brand  furgeons  with  an  accufation  of 
cruelty  to  their  patients;  and  to  call  them  butch- 
ers. I  hope  this  charge  was  ill-founded  :  but 
certain  I  am,  that  many  of  the  furgeons  of  the 
prefent  day  run  into  the  contrary  extreme.  I  have 
repeatedly  heard  a  furgeon  fay  :  "  My  patient 
"  has  requeued  me  to  take  off  a  leg."  This 
is  an  imputation  on  the  practitioner  ;  for  no  pa- 
tient would  be  likely  to  make  that  requeft,  tilt 
the  furgeon  had  proved  himfelf  unable  to  perform 
a  cure,  and  unwilling  to  propofe  an  operation. 
Such  furgeons  would  do  well  to  reflect:,  that  it  is 
not  an  indifference  to  the  fufferings  of  the  pa- 
tient, but  a  regard  for  his  welfare,  which  can  re- 
concile any  practitioner  to  that  defperate  re- 
medy : 

— immedi- 
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 immedicabile  vulnus 

Enfe  refcindendum,  ne  pars  lincera  trahatur. 

To  avoid  an  imputation  of  neglect,  and  at  tho 
fame  time  a  charge  of  cruelty,  thofe  gentlemen 
call  an  occult  cancer  a  fcirrhus,  a  tumor,  a  lump, 
a  fcrophulous  difeafe  ;  or,  in  fhort,  any  thing,  in 
order  to  cover  their  timidity,  and  their  anxious 
concern  for  their  own  reputation. 

Mr.  Pott,  after  obferving  that  the  extirpation 
of  fcirrhous  tumors,  while  they  continue  indolent, 
has  often  proved  fuccefsful,  and  the  patient  has 
continued  free  from  any  complaint  of  this  kind 
during  life,  gives  his  opinion,  that  this  is,  and 
ever  will  be,  a  fufncient  reafon  for  pr  effing  fuch 
operation  for  indolent  tumors,  when  all  other 
circumftances  are  favourable.   He  adds,  "  that 
f*  the  fcirrhus  would  remain  through  life  indolent 
"  and  inoffenlive,  is  very  improbable."  He  tells 
us,  that  "  when  a  fcirrhus  is  favourably  circum- 
"  tranced,  and  fo  tituated  as  that  it  may  be  ex- 
"  tirpated,  fuch  extirpation  is  the  only  remedy.'* 
After  reading  thefe  remarks,   how  have  I  been 
furprifed  to  hear  thofe  furgeons,  on  whom,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Chevalier,  the  improvement  and 
profperity  of  the  art  immediately  depend,  affirm, 
in  fcirrhous  and  cancerous  cafes  of  long  tlanding, 
where  the  tumors  were  grown  large,  and  the 
fhooting  pains  violent,  that  they  faw  no  preffing 
occafion  for  an  operation  ! 
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I  was  lately  confulted  by  a  furgeon,  concern- 
ing a  cancer  of  the  breaft  of  eight  years  duration. 
He  had  before  confulted  another  practitioner  ;  a 
gentleman  of  great  eminence.  We  all  concurred 
in  opinion,  that  no  cure  could  be  expc&ed,  but 
from  amputation  ;  and  that  amputation  was  ftill 
advifable,  as  the  difeafe  was  confined  to  the 
breafl.  A  day  was  fixed  for  the  operation  ;  but 
the  patient  was  prevailed  on  by  a  relation,  firft  to 
alk  the  opinion  of  a  furgeon  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted  ;  one  of  thofe,  on  whom,  it  is  faid, 
the  improvement  and  profperity  of  ihe  art  depend. 
He  faid,  he  was  furprifed  how  the  gentlemen  who 
had  feen  the  patient,  could  think  of  propofing 
the  knife.  My  readers  will  imagine  he  thought  it 
too  late.  Quite  the  reverfe :  he  thought  it  toa 
early.  As  a  proof  of  which,  after  taking  the  pati- 
ent out  of  the  hands  of  her  own  furgeon,  he  pro- 
mifed  to  cure  her  in  a  month  :  but  was  fo  far 
from  fulfilling  his  promife,  that  he  left  her  worfe 
than  he  found  her. 

As  a  humble  remonftrance  to  this  gentleman, 
and  others,  who  may  call  themfelves  pure  fur- 
geons,  I  beg  leave  to  tranfcribe  a  few  pafTages 
from  Bell's  excellent  Syflem  of  Surgery.  That 
author,  as  well  as  the  three  furgeons  who  agreed 
in  opinion  concerning  the  forementioned  cafe, 
has  ftudied  and  practifed  fomething  betides  fur- 
gery.    I  mail  leave  it  to  the  world  to  decide, 
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which  kind  of  furgcon  ought  to  be  called  ptrej 
and  which  impure. 

The  celebrated  author  above  mentioned,  in  the 
chapter  on  the  amputation  of  cancerous  breafts, 
lavs  :  "  We  have  elfcwhere  fhown,  that  cancer, 
"  on  its  firft  appearance,  is  perhaps,  in  every  in- 
"  fiance,  a  local  affection  only  ;  that  the  cancer- 
"  ous  diathefis  is  produced,  not  by  any  original 
"  affection  in  the  constitution,  but  by  abforption 
"  from  a  local  ulcer  ;  and  hence  we  concluded, 
"  that  every  cancerous  fore  fhould  be  removed 
"  by  immediate  amputation,  wherever  this  can  be 
"  pradifed." 

"  This,  we  think,  ought  to  be  an  eftablifhed 
"  maxim,  in  the  treatment  of  all  cafes  of  cancer, 
"  wherever  they  are  lituated  ;  but  from  their  be- 
"  ing,  as  we  have  faid,  more  apt  to  infect  the  ge- 
<f  neral  fyftem  when  feated  on  the  mammae  than 
<c  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  this  is  an  additional 
"  reafon  for  early  amputation  in  every  cancerous 
"  affection  of  the  breaft." 

"  As  every  fcirrhous  gland  in  this  part,  is  apt 
"  to  degenerate  into  a  real  cancer,  and  as  indura- 
"  tions  of  this  nature  have  hitherto  refifted  the 
"  effects  of  every  other  remedy,  we  fhould  on 
"  every  occafion  advife  their  removal  by  early 
u  amputation.  This,  we  know,  is  a  point,  with 
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<f  refpect  to  which  practitioners  are  not  univer- 
"  fally  agreed  ;  as  it  is  alleged  by  fome,  that 
"  fcirrhous  glands  in  the  mammas  have  been* 
"  known  to  remain  in  an  indolent,  inoffenfive 
"  ftate,  for  a  great  length  of  time  ;  and  there- 
"  fore,  that  their  removal  ought  never  to  be  at- 
<c  tempted,  till  they  have  actually  proceeded  to  a 
c<  Hate  of  ulceration. 

"  But  this  opinion,  which  is  evidently  founded 
"  in  timidity,  has  been  the  caufe  of  much  unne- 
ct  ceffary  diftrefs  to  fuch  individuals  as  have  fol- 
"  lowed  it ;  and  has  brought  the  operation  of 
"  amputaing  cancerous  breafts  into  a  degree  of 
"  general  difcredit,  which  it  does  not  merit. 
"  There  is  no  fact  of  which  I  am  more  convinced, 
"  than  that  many  more  would  recover  by  means 
"  of  the  operation,  were  it  employed  in  a  more 
"  early  period  of  the  difeafe,  particularly  while  the 
"  glands  are  ftillin  a  fcirrhous  fiate,  and  before 
"  any  matter  is  formed  in  them  ;  and  as  inftances 
"  of  their  remaining  in  an  indolent  ftate  for  any 
{t  contiderable  length  of  time  are  very  rare,  no 
"  dependence  mould  be  placed  on  their  doing 
"  fo.  It  is  not  a  fmgle  infrance  or  two,  on 
"  which,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  an  opinion 
"  ought  to  be  formed  :  it  is  the  remit  of  general 
"  obfervation  which  ought  to  dire rl  us;  and 
tc  every  unbiafTed practitioner  mufl  confefs,  that 
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<£  what  we  have  here  afferted  refpecling  this  mat- 
<f  ter,  is,  at  leall  in  general,  well-founded. 

"  The  -  propriety  of  early  amputation  of 
"  fcirrhous  breafts  being  admitted,  and  the  prac- 
"  tice  efiabliihed,  it  may  poffibly  happen  in  a 
"  few  inftances,  that  fcirrhous  tumors  of  this 
?f  part  may  be  removed,  which  might  have  re- 
"  mained  in  an  indolent  ftate  for  fome  time 
"  longer.  But  as  this  will  not  frequently  hap- 
"  pen ;  as  we  have  no  means  by  which  we  can 
;<  judge  with  certainty  between  fuch  cafes  as 
(t  might  remain  for  fome  time  in  this  indolent 
"  ftate  ;  and  thofe,  the  progrefs  of  which  would 
Cf  prove  more  rapid ;  and  efpecially,  as  the  ad- 
"  vantages  derived  from  early  amputation  are 
"great,  no  hefitation  mould  occur  in  putting  it 
"  unherfally  in  praclice. 

a  When  practitioners,  therefore,  have  an  op- 
"  portunity  of  amputating  cancerous  or  fcirrhous 
"  breafts  early,  they  ought  always  to  embrace  it." 

Mr.  Pott,  in  his  Remarks  on  the  Neceffity  of 
Amputation,  in  certain  cafes,  makes  ufe  of  the 
following  arguments,  which  may  be  employed, 
mutatis  mutandis,  in  defence  of  operations  in  ge- 
neral, and  in  defence  of  having  timely  recourfe 
to  them,  when  they  appear  necefTary. 
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"  When  a  judicious  man  fays,  that  a  limb 
"  ought  to  be  removed,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  he 
"  means  to  fay,  that  it  is  abfolutely  impofiible, 
u  at  all  eyents,  that  fuch  limb  can  be  faved,  nor 
<f  that  fuch  patient  muft  infallibly  die,  if  the 
t(  operation  be  not  performed ;  no,  he  only 
f{  means,  that  from  repeated  experience  of  him- 
"  felf  and  others,  in  all  times,  it  has  been  found, 
<c  that  the  circumflances  above  mentioned  put  the 
"  patient's  life  much  more  to  hazard  in  an  at- 
*-  tempt  to  fave  the  limb,  than  the  operation  does 
<e  in  removing  it ;  and  therefore,  that  humanity 
"  as  well  as  judgment  determine  for  the  latter. 
<£  On  the  other  hand  it  muft  be  allowed,  that 
f*  from  fome  of  the  worft  of  thefe  cafes,  fome 
"  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape ;  but  ef- 
Se  capes  they  fo  truly  are,  that  I  make  no  fcruple 
"  to  affirm,  that  in  certain  cafes  and  circum- 
"  fiances,  a  determination  not  to  amputate,  is  a 
"  determination  much  more  unfavourable  and 
"  hazardous  to  the  patient,  than  that  for  amputa- 
ff  tion  can  be." 

This  opinion,  fanctioned  not  only  by  the  two 
great  improvers  of  the  art,  whom  I  have  juft 
quoted,  but  by  the  fuffrage  of  many  other  able 
men,  I  oppofe  to  the  mal-praclice  before  alluded 
to  ;  and  recommend  a  careful  perufal  of  it  to  all 
furgeons,  both  young  and  old.  It  may  be  full  as 
^feful  to  them,  as  readjng  hiftories  of  the  Uni- 
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verfity  of  Paris,  or  Rymer's  Fcederaj  or  as  a 
tedious  examination  into  a  heap  of  old  mufty 
records,  in  order  to  afcertain  whether  Richard 
de  Wy  was  the  firlt  barber-furgeon  Itatedly  ap- 
pointed to  attend  the  king's  perl'on,  and  to  mow 
the  crops  of  the  royal  head  and  chin. 

After  all  the  panegyrics  pronounced  on  the 
framers  of  the  Surgeons'  bill,  by  themfelves  and 
their  dependants,  let  any  one  fcrutinize  their 
practice  with  the  critical  eye  of  a  profefiional 
man  ;  let  him  recollect,  what  advances  towards 
perfection  have  been  made  in  the  art  itfelf,  what 
excellent  practical  treatifes  have  been  Written, 
what  excellent  fchools  of  furgery  are  eftabliflied 
in  this  metropolis.  Let  him  then  read  the  account 
I  have  given  of  the  practice  of  thofe,  who  afpire 
to  abfolute  dominion  over  the  Corporation ;  and 
fay,  whether  he  perceives  the  marks  of  fupre- 
macy  ftamped  on  their  foreheads  ;  whether  their 
talents  appear  more  exquilite,  or  their  ingenuity 
and  Ikill  of  a  divine  original,  more  than  thofe  of 
other  men. 

I  fhall  add  another  fpecimen  or  two,  of  the 
manner  in  which  fome  of  thofe  practitioners  treat 
other  cafes  that  fall  under  their  care.  I  attended 
a  gentleman,  who  had  a  fracture  of  the  ole- 
cranon ;  that  is,  the  procefs  of  the  ulna  forming 
the  elbow.    In  a  fracture  of  this  bone,  or  of  the 
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patella,  which  correfponds  to  it  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremity, it  is  ft'dl  the  cuftom,  as  it  formerly  was 
in  all  other  fractures,  to  keep  the  limb  extended. 
This  pofition  of  the  fractured  portions  of  the 
bone  brings  them  as  near  as  poflible  into  con- 
tact ;  and  expedites  their  reunion. 

It  is  well  known,  that  reft  is  commonly 
deemed  neceffary  for  a  fractured  limb.  In  the 
prefent  cafe,  I  was  over-ruled  by  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen alluded  to ;  who  had  fuperior  influence, 
from  prejudices  entertained  in  his  favour  by  the 
patient.  He  defired  that  the  fore-arm  might  be 
kept  in  a  flate  of  flexion  ;  and  that  I  would 
make  ufe  of  a  rotatory  motion  of  the  limb  every 
day,  to  prevent  that  motion  from  being  loft,  by 
an  archylofis  between  the  radius  and  ulna.  In 
fpite  of  thefe  impediments,  fome  degree  of  union 
took  place  between  the  fractured  parts,  by  the 
intervention  of  a  ligamentous  fubftance ;  but  by 
the  means  recommended  by  the  fame  practi- 
tioner, to  overcome  the  rigidity  of  the  joint,  oc- 
calioned  by  long-continued  inflammation  from 
the  original  accident,  the  tendon  was  ruptured, 
and  the  whole  fcheme  rendered  abortive. 
Whether  this  practice  can  be  cohfidered  as  an 
improvement,  I  fhall  leave  to  Mr.  Chevalier  to 
determine. 
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On  the  fame  day  that  I  bound  up  this  frac- 
ture, I  alfo  bound  up  a  fractured  olercranon  for 
a  general  officer  far  advanced  in  years;  who 
had  been  thrown  down  in  the  ftreet  by  robbers, 
and  fallen  on  his  elbow.  In  this  cafe,  the  ole- 
cranon was  ftiattered  into  five  pieces  :  nevcrthe- 
lefs,  by  means  of  plafter,  bandage,  reft,  and 
keeping  the  limb  in  a  ftate  of  extenfion,  a  perfect 
cure  was  accomplifhed  in  a  month. 

It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  well  known  to  all  fur- 
geons,  that  in  a  ftrangulated  hernia,  mortifica- 
tion may  commence  in  a  few  hours.  Being  fent 
for  by  a  woman  labouring  under  this  alarming 
difeafe,  I  had  recourfe  to  the  ufual  methods  ; 
but  not  reducing  the  hernia,  I  called  in  another 
furgeon ;  a  man  of  great  eminence.  He  like- 
wile  failed  in  his  efforts  :  but  recommended  re- 
peated trials,  and  the  exertion  of  more  force 
than  I  thought  prudent,  in  order  to  overcome 
the  difficulty.  I  was  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
the  operation  would  have  been  lefs  dangerous  ; 
but  was  obliged  to  bow  to  fuch  great  authority. 
To  avoid  giving  her  friends  much  trouble,  the 
patient  went  into  an  hofpital.  This  was  two 
days  after  the  perceived  the  ftrangulation.  There, 
the  firft  day  was  partly  loft,  and  partly  fpent  in 
idle  attempts  to  reduce  the  rupture.  The  next 
day,  a  confultation  was  held,  and  it  was  judged 
too  foon  for  the  operation  ;  on  the  day  following, 
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there  was  another  confultation  ;  and  it  was  then 
judged  loo  late.  This  opinion  refted  on  good 
grounds,  diarrhoea,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities, 
and  a  total  cellation  of  pain.  Notwithstanding 
all  thefe  irrefragable  proofs  that  the  cafe  was  def- 
perate,  one  of  the  furgeons  who  had  previoufly 
affifted  in  the  confultation,  and  joined  in  decid- 
ing that  all  attempts  were  hopelefs,  went  again 
to  the  hofpital  in  the  evening,  and  performed 
the  operation.  The  poor  woman  furvived  //// 
the  next  morning. 

 Quis,  talia  fando, 

Temperet  a  lacrymis  ? 

This  cafe,  I  hope  not  common,  the  gentle- 
man whom  I  had  confulted,  propofed  to  lay  be- 
fore the  governors  of  the  hofpital  ;  but  as  I  fuf- 
pected  perfonal  animolity  had  fome  {hare  in  fug- 
gefting  that  meafure,  I  diffuaded  him  from  it. 
Even  now,  though  compelled  by  truth  and 
juftice  to  deny  the  fuperiority  of  profeflional 
talents  which  the  framers  of  the  bill  arrogate  to 
themfelves,  it  is  with  reluclance  I  bring  forward 
thefe  facts.  It  would  be  a  crime  to  diffemble, 
and  to  conceal  them  at  this  time,  when  every 
artifice  is  employed  to  depreciate  the  profeflional 
characters  of  the  members  of  the  Corporation  at 
large,  in  the  eftimation  of  the  public,  for  the 
fake  of  perpetuating  an  odious  monopoly,  and 
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gratifying  a  defpotic  junto  with  an  increafe  of 
defpotilin. 

It  is  well  known,  that  from  an  amputation  of 
the  lesr  below  the  knee,  after  the  common  me- 
thod,  the  joint  of  the  knee  is  rendered  ufelefs  ; 
and  the  flump  is  kept  in  a  bent  ftate,  projecting 
backwards,  and  caufing  a  confidcrable  inconve- 
nience and  deformity.  The  unfortunate  fufferer 
finds  walking  a  fevere  labour,  and  often  thinks 
life  dearly  purchafed  on  fuch  terms. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  various  means  have  been 
devifed  ;  but  none  that  deferved  general  appro- 
bation, till  Mr.  Allanfon  of  Liverpool  difco- 
■yered,  that  healing  by  the  firfl  intention  was 
practicable  in  capital  operations.  By  reviving 
the  flap- operation  for  the  leg,  and  availing  him- 
felf  of  his  inestimable  difcovery,  he  has  probably 
•  rendered  a  greater  fervice  to  the  world,  than  any 
other  furgeon  of  this,  or  of  any  age,  or  country. 

By  his  improved  method  of  operating,  the  pa- 
tient preferves  the  ufe  of  the  joint,  and  walks 
with  eafe  and 'pleafure.  Thefe  remarks  I  have, 
in  other  parts  of  this  publication,  in  fome  mea- 
fure  anticipated  ;  not  intending  to  infert  particu- 
lar cafes  here :  but  undeferved  afperfions,  re- 
peatedly caft  on  the  profeffional  characters  of 
the  opponents  of  the  late  Surgeons'  bill,  have 
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fince  challenged  a  difclofare  of  the  whole 
truth. 

Having  had  fome  fhare  in  introducing  that 
improvement  into  this  great  metropolis,  where 
the  operation  had  been  performed  only  once  be- 
fore, excepting  one  unfuccefsful  attempt  in  an 
hofpital,    I  mowed  the  cafe  to  fcveral  profef- 
fional  men,  with  an  intention  of  recommending 
a  limilar  operation  inflead  of  that  in  common 
ufe  ;  the  gentlemen  on  whom  the  improvement 
and  profperity  of  the  art  are  faid  to  depend,  not 
having  condefcended,  at  that  time,  to  adopt  it. 
The  operation  had  fucceeded,  and  the  cure  was 
complete  ;  when  I  was  fo  unfortunate  as  to  in- 
troduce one  of  the  fupporters  of  the  late  bill  to 
the  patient,  who  advifed,  that  he  fhould  have 
a  long  ftrip  of  tticking-plafter  applied  to  the 
part,   in  order  to  prevent  a'  retradtion  of  the 
gatlrocnemius  mufcle.     I  remarked,  that  the 
lkin  was  irritable,  and  had  been  excoriated  by 
the  flips  of  adhefive  platter  which  had  already 
been  applied.    To  this  he  anfwered,   that  he 
had  a  fort  of  fticking-pl after,  which  never  pro- 
duced any  fuch  effect.    1  knew  at  the  time,  this 
mutt  be  a  miflake  ;  and  have  feen  different  in- 
itances  fince,   to  confirm  that  opinion  ;  but, 
from  the  confidence  with  which  it  was  pro- 
nounced, his  affertion  gained  credit  with  the 
by-ilanders,   efpecially   from  the  gentleman's 

holding 
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holding  a  lituation  of  lbme  rank.  The  confc- 
quence  however  was,  that  I  had  nearly  loft  all 
the  reputation  I  had  acquired  by  the  cafe.  An 
excoriation,  as  large  as  the  platter,  took  place  ; 
which  confined  the  patient  much  longer  than  the 
operation  had  done ;  and  was  not  healed  with- 
out great  difficulty.  The  fame  gentleman,  when 
confulted  about  a  difeafe  confined  to  the  thigh, 
declared  it  was  a  lumbar  abfeefs. 

Of  then  members  is  the  Court  of  AlTiftants 
principally  compofed.  Yet,  to  two  refpeclful 
applications  from  the  opponents  of  the  late  bill, 
made  at  the  inftance  of  Lord  Thurlow,  before 
his  Lordfhip  had  declared  his  opinion  of  them  to 
the  world,  the  members  of  that  Court  did  not 
deign  to  give  an  anfwer;  and,  after  a  conference," 
held  in  confequence  of  a  third  application,  they 
returned  a  contemptuous  reply. 

After  recapitulating  the  proportions  offered  by 
the  deputation  of  their  opponents,  the  deputation 
of  the  Court  of  Afliftants  produced,  at  the  fecond 
interview,  the  following  refolution  : 

"  The  propofttions  ftatedbythe  deputies  have 
"  been  fubmitted  to  the  Court  of  Afliftants  ;  and 
"  two  of  them  having  been  reprefented  as  indif- 
"penfable,  viz.  That  all  officers  be  elecled 
"  annually,   by  ballot  of  the  members  of  the 
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"  Corporation  at  large  ;  and  that  there  be  no 
"  difquali Tying  bye-law,  fo  lar  as  regards  the 
"  practice  of  midwifery  and  pharmacy  : 

"  The  Court  have  confequently  taken  thefe 
"  propofitions  into  their  consideration  ;  and  have 
c<  inftrucled  their  committee  to  inform  tlie  depu- 
r<  ties,  that  they  are  unanimoufly  of  opinion, 
"  that  public  utility,  as  well  as  their  duty,  call 
"  upon  them  unequivocally  to  declare ;  that,  to 
{{  admit  the  propofed  alterations  in  the  act  of 
**  Parliament,  by  which  the  Corporation  of  Sur- 
<f  geons  has  been  governed  for  upwards  of  fifty 
"  years,  and  under  the  influence  of  which  the 
"  public  have  been  greatly  benefited,  and  the 
"  profeffion  of  furgery  been  rapidly  rifing  in  repu- 
"  tation,  would  be  degrading  to  its  prof  ejforss  and 
"  abandoning  the  fervice  of  the  public." 

After  expreffing  their  ditapprobation  of  thefe 
two  propofitions,  they  declare  their  readinefs  to 
renew  the  conference,  in  order  to  fettle  the  other 
part  of  the  arrangement,  provided  their  oppo- 
nents will  difpenfe  with  thefe  two  demands. 

The  opponents  of  the  Surgeons'  bill,  having 
gained  one  complete  victory,  were  fo  far  from 
wifhing  to  triumph  over  fallen  enemies,  that  they 
forgot  the  infults  and  injuries  formerly  received 
from  the  framers  of  the  bill ;  and  again  propofed 
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a  conference,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  contend- 
ing members  of  the  Corporation.  To  their 
friendly  and  polite  overtures,  a  friendly  and  po- 
lite anfwer  was  returned.  After  the  conference  a 
long  paufe  enfued, — a  month  at  leaft  elapfed, 
before  an  anfwer  was  returned  ;  and  we  have 
reafon  to  fufpecl,  that  advantage  was  taken  of 
this  interval,  to  Ileal  a  march  on  the  members 
of  the  Corporation  at  large  ;  to  abufe  the  confi- 
dence they  placed  in  the  iffue  of  the  negotia- 
tion, to  prepare  a  frem  bill  for  the  fubverfion  of 
their  rights,  and  forge  new  chains  to  enthral 
them. 

The  anfwer  of  the  Court  of  AlMants  to  the 
propofal  for  an  interview,  breathed  a  fpirit  of 
moderation  : 

"  —  but  they  their  wonted  pride 
Soon  recollecting,  with  high  words,  that  bore 
Semblance  of  ivort/i,  not  fubftance,  gently  rais'd 
Their  fainting  courage,  and  difpell'd  their  fears." 

Who  would  expect  the  authors  of  the  Sur- 
geons' bill,  who  made  fuch  an  indifferent  figure 
in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  during  the  laft  campaign, 
to  fpeak  in  fuch  a  lofty  tone  ?  It  ill  becomes  the 
heroes  of  Surgeons'  Hall  to  talk  fo  big  in  the  ca- 
binet, who  looked  fo  little  in  the  field.  Pride 
goeth  before  dejiruclion  ;  and  a  haughty  ftirit  before 
a  fall, 

F  f  a  That 
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That  the  public  have  been  benefited  by  the 
inftitution  of  a  Court  of  Examiners,  although 
founded  on  erroneous  principles,  I  fhall  not  po- 
litively  deny.  Without  any  compliment  to  that 
tribunal,  or  its  members,  we  may  fuppofe  that 
many  fludents  are  fomewhat  more  affiduous, 
from  having  an  examination  hung  over  their 
heads  in  terror  em.  Thus,  we  admit,  furgery 
may  have  flourifhed  under  its  influence,  as  a 
field  of  corn  flourifhes  under  the  influence  of  a 
fear  e- crow. 

How  far  the  Court  of  Examiners  have  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  their  office,  may  be  deter- 
mined from  the  following  anecdote.  A  noble 
and  learned  Lord  alked  one  of  the  principal 
fupporters  of  the  bill,  what  objection  he  had  to 
allow  the  members  of  the  Corporation  at  large  a 
fhare  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs  ? 
The  anfwer  was,  Some  of  them  are  ignorant, 
my  Lord.    To  this  his  Lordfhip  replied  :  The 

more  fhame  for  you,  Mr.  G  ,  to  let  loofe  a  fet 

of  ignorant  fellows,  to  poifon  me. 

An  attempt  to  injure  the  profeffional  characters 
of  any  members  of  the  Corporation,  is  rather  un- 
becoming in  thofe  gentlemen,  who  grant  the  ve- 
nal diploma.  To  place  this  argument  in  a  clearer 
light,  I  fhall  prefent  my  readers  with  the  form  of 
that  diploma  : 

Know 
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"  Know  all  men  by  thefe  prefents,  that  we, 
"  the  Matter,  Wardens,  and  the  reft  of  the 
"  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Company  of  Sur- 
<£  geons  of  London,  to  that  purpofe  chofen  and 
"  conllituted  by  the  authority  of  Parliament, 

"  have  deliberately  examined  Mr.  ,  and  do 

"  find  him  a  fit  and  capable  perfon  to  exercife 
"  the  art  and  fcience  of  furgery  ;  and  we  do  ad- 
<:  mit  him  to  practife  in  the  fame  art,  according 
"  to  the  force,  form,  and  effect  of  the  flatute  in 
"  that  cafe  made  and  provided.  In  witnefs 
"  whereof  we  have  fubferibed  our  names  ;  and 
"  have  caufed  the  common  feal  of  the  faid  Coin- 
"  pany  to  be  fet  to  thefe  prefents." 

This  declaration  reduces  the  Court  of  Exa- 
miners to  an  unfortunate  dilemma.  If  the  fuc- 
cefsful  candidates  merit  this  diploma,  the  Court 
of  Examiners  injure  them  by  detraction  ;  if  not, 
they  injure  the  fiiMic,  by  granting  a  licence  to 
commit  manflaughter  with  impunity. 

"When  the  members  of  the  Court  of  Examiners 
object  to  univerfal  fufFrage,  and  univerfal  eligi-  „ 
bility,  and  exprefs  an  apprehenlion  of  being  de- 
graded by  fuch  an  alteration  in  the  conftitution 
of  the  Company,  they  pay  themfelves  an  ill- 
judged  compliment  ;  and  betray  a  confeioufnefs, 
either  of  their  own  mifconduct,  or  of  their  own 
defects.    Degeneres  animos  thnor  argnit.  How 
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c  an  thofe  men  be  worthy  to  be  members  of  a 
Corporation,  who  are  not  worthy  to  be  eligible 
to  office  ?  How  are  thofe  men  fit  to  practifc 
furgery,  who  are  not  judges  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  other  furgcons,  nor  even  worthy  to  be 
eleclors  ? 

When  therefore  the  officers  of  the  Corporation 
refufe  to  fubmit  to  the  choice  of  practitioners 
examined  and  approved  by  Ihemfelves,  they  pro- 
claim, not  the  unworthinefs  of  the  members  of 
the  Corporation  at  large,  but  their  own  umtiorthi- 
nefs,  to  all  the  world.  It  is  not  an  affociation 
with  fuch  men,  nor  their  approbation,  but  the 
fear  of  being  rejected  by  them,  which  occafions 
an  alarm-  Whatever  contempt  for  pharmacy 
thefe  gentlemen  may  entertain,  (for  it  is  well 
known,  people  fometimes  defpife  what  they  do 
not  underftand),  none  of  them  would  be  de- 
graded, nor  Would  public  utility  fufFer  any '  great 
detriment,  if  fome  of  them  were  fent  to  learn 
pharmacy,  which  they  ought  to  have  learnt  be- 
fore ;  and  others  were  remanded  to  the  fejlle  and 
mortar,  from  which  they  fprung. 

But  though  I  difapprove  of  the  excluding  bye- 
law,  becaufe  I  deem  it  an  unjuft  fligma,  yet  I 
doubt  if  the  apprehenfion  of  the  Court  of  Exa- 
miners is  well  founded  ;  that,  in  cafe  of  univer- 
fal  fuffrage,  their  Court  would  be  filled  with 
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apothecaries.  In  the  firft  place,  it  is  natural  to 
fuppofe,  that  hofpital-furgeons,  and  profeflbrs 
of  anatomy,  would,  in  general,  be  preferred  as 
Examiners.  Befides,  it  is  well  known  to  the 
members  of  the  Corporation,  that  mutual 
jealoufies,  and  jarring  interefts,  would  com- 
monly prevent  the  practitioners  of  pharmacy 
from  trying  to  aggrandize  each  other.  In  addi- 
tion to  thefe  arguments,  it  muft  be  obferved  ; 
that  gratitude  for  fqfi,  and  hopes  of  future  favours, 
would  influence  all  thofe,  who  have  no  expect- 
ations of  riiing  to  the  fame  eminence,  to  vote 
for  the  practitioner  who  fends  them  his  prefcrip- 
tions. 

With  fuch  advantages,  the  prefent  rulers  of 
the  Company  can  have  nothing  to  fear,  but  from 
fuperior  abilities  ;  nor  even  from  fuperior  abili- 
ties, till  the  mifts  of  prejudice  are  difpelled.  It 
is,  therefore,  for  the  fake  of  confirming  this  pre- 
judice, that  they  with  to  confirm  their  execrable 
bye-law  by  a6t  of  Parliament. 

When  wc  confider,  that  befides  the  members 
who  have  taken  an  active  part  againfl  the  bill, 
and  thofe  who  relide  at  a  diflance,  in  all  near 
eighteen  hundred,  the  Corporation  can  boafl  the 
names  of  Ofborne,  Underwood,  Cruikfhank, 
Clark,  and  Croft,  we  cannot  but  be  rather  fur- 
prifcd,  that  Mr.  C.  fhould  wifh  to  ratify  that  op- 
probrious 
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probrious  bye-law,  and  degrade  fuch  characters. 
Whether  he  was  really  the  author  of  the  book, 
or  only  fathered  the  offspring  of  another,  as  fomc 
fufpect  to  have  been  the  cafe,  he  deferves  to 
have  the  fourth  letter  of  the  alphabet  added  to 
his  degree  ;  and  the  three  letters  brought  into 
clofe  conjunction.  It  might  then  be  faid,  that 
much  learning  had  made  him  mad. 

The  gentlemen  whofe  names  I  have  enume- 
rated, Jlill  practife  at  leaft  one  of  thofe  branches 
of  the  profeffion,  which  Mr.  C.  deems  inferior. 
Moft  of  them  have  practifed  the  other.  Two  of 
them  are  very  eminent  profeflbrs,  whofe  lectures 
Mr.  C.  has  attended  ;  from  which  he  has  drawn, 
or  might  have  drawn,  a  confiderable  fhare  of 
anatomical,  chirurgical,  and  obftetrical  fcience. 
Surely,  no  motive  of  felf-intereft,  or  hope  of 
favour  from  the  great  champion  of  the  bill,  to 
whom,  dum  fortuna  fuit,  Mr.  C.  feemed  literally 
to  adhere ,  could  initigate  him  to  approve  of  that 
obnoxious  bye-law  ;  and  caft  an  unmerited  re-' 
proach  on  thofe  celebrated  profeffors,  to  whom 
he  is  indebted  for  the  beft  part  of  his  own  know- 
ledge. 

Mr.  C.  fpeaks  of  inferior  branches ;  and  as  he 
fpeaks  of  them  as  juft  caufes  of  exclufion  from 
the  offices  of  the  Corporation,  or  College,  it  is 
evident  he  means  pharmacy  and  midwifery  ;  the 
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two  only  branches  of  the  medical  profeffion  that 
are  debarred  from  preferment  in  the  Corporation. 
They  may  ftill  cup  and  fcarify ;  they  may  ftill 
blilter  and  glytter;  they  may  ftill  "  draw  teeth, 
<c  or  breathe  a  vein."  But  if  they  fend  out  one 
potion  for  the  colic,  or  bring  one  human  crea- 
ture into  the  world,  they  forfeit  all  claim  to  the 
honours  of  Surgeons'  Hall. 

How  unjuft  and  unwife  this  prohibitory  bye- 
law  is,  withrefpecl  to  pharmacy,  I  have  elfewher6 
fhown.  As  to  midwifery,  it  is  an  art,  to  which 
thofe  who  are  in  the  habit  of  difparaging  it,  pro- 
bably owe  their  exiftence.  tt  cannot  be  inferior 
in  importance ;  perhaps  it  is  fuperior,  to  any 
other  branch  of  furgery,  or  of  the  medical  pro- 
feffion. Two  lives,  at  leaft,  are  generally  con- 
cerned in  it ;  fometimes  more :  and,  to  fpeak  in  • 
appropriate  terms,  it  is  pregnant  with  difficulties. 

A  contempt  for  that  profeffion,  can  only  be 
harboured  in  low  and  grovelling  minds.  Having 
remained  too  long  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant 
and  illiterate,  it  has  not  yet  quite  fhaken  off  the 
prejudice  entertained  againft  it,  by  the  vulgar 
and  uninformed:  but,  befides  the  chirurgical 
Ikill  requiftte  for  a  practitioner  of  that  art,  the 
medical  knowledge  which  is  indifpenfably  necef- 
fary  for  the  due  difcharge  of  his  office,  ought  to 
have  enfured  him  refpect. 
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Of  the  difficulties  arifing  from  a  deformed 
pelvis,  from  a  retroverted,  or  a  contracted  ute- 
rus, from  uterine  hemorrhages,  and  from  con- 
vulfions  in  the  time  of  labour,  the  healer  of 
wounds,  the  bone-fetter,  amputator,  and  litho- 
tomift,  can  form  but  a  faint  conjecture:  how 
much  lefs  a  man,  who,  it  is  faid,  acls  only  as  a 
common  furgeon  and  apothecary  ;  and  labours 
under  all  the  prejudice  fo  unjuflly  excited  againft 
his  profeffion. 

One  of  the  defenders  of  the  bill  endeavours  to 
aflert  the  honours  of  furgery,  by  faying,  that  it 
is  of  a  recondite  and  abftrufe  nature.  How  much 
more  recondite  aud  abftrufe  is  the  obftetric  art, 
both  from  its  nature,  and  the  neceffity  of  ob- 
ferving  peculiar  delicacy  in  its  operations  ?  But 
its  practitioners  have  no  opportunity  of  blazon- 
ing their  fame  by  public  exhibitions,  and  per- 
formances, in  the  theatre  of  an  hofpital.  On 
the  contrary,  their  judges  are  old  women ;  who 
are  molt  likely  to  cenfure,  when  they  ought  to 
applaud. 

Mr.  C.  affirms,  that  the  theory  of  medicine  is 
the  true  balls  of  furgery.  I  fib,  it  is  rather  un- 
fortunate that  any  perfons  are  permitted  to  prac- 
tife  furgery,  without  pairing  fome  ordeal,  and 
giving  fome  proofs  of  their  understanding  the 
elements  of  that  fcience.   I  knew  a  very  eminent 
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furgeon,  who  declared,  rather  in  a  boafting  man- 
ner, and  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  felf-fuffi- 
ciency,  that  he  had  never  read  Sydenham ;  and, 
to  do  him  juftice,  I  believe  his  declaration  was 
true.  This  gentleman  was  of  opinion,  that  ani- 
mal food  wras  not  hurtful  in  the  fmall  pox  ;  and 
that  in  another  well-known  complaint,  no  medi- 
cine was  more  efficacious  than  bread  fills  ! 

Another  very  eminent  furgeon,  one  of  thepre- 
fent  Examiners,  not  above  four  years  ago,  con- 
fined his  patients  during  the  eruption  of  the 
fmall  pox ;  and  was  afraid  of  letting  them  go 
acrofs  the  flreet.  The  fame  gentleman  directed 
fiimulants  to  be  copioufly  adminiftered  to  a 
perfon  labouring  under  'a  violent  inflammatory 
difeafe  of  the  arm  :  but  his  advice  was  not  fol- 
lowed. 

Should  there  not  be  fome  regulation^  to  pre- 
vent the  ill  effects  of  fuch  empiricifm  ;  which 
threatens  the  more  fatal  confequences  when  fanc- 
tioned  by  great  names  ?  If  furgeons  are  to  practife 
in  the  medical  department,  let  them  be  fubject  to 
a  medical  tribunal. 

It  is  a  practice  with  fome  of  thofe  who  do  not 
practife  pharmacy,  or  midwifery,  "to  call  thern- 
felves  pure  furgeons.    I  hope  they  will  in  future 
Jiick  to  their  Iqjt,   and  keep  their  hands  pure. 

Gg2  The 
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The  title  mere  furgeon  would  be  full  as  proper. 
But  if  they  will  lay  afide  that  modern  phrafe, 
and  ufc  the  language  of  their  predeceffors,  the 
world  will  agree  to  call  them,   as  heretofore, 

furgeons;    or  fay,  Mr.  is  only  a  furgeon. 

What  havoc  mutt  have  been  made  among  their 
patients  by  the  ivorfi  of  thofe  who  are  only  fur- 
geons,  meddling  in  phytic,  from  the  numerous 
errors  we  have  feen  committed  by  the  befi ! 
Amicus  Pott,  amicus  Hunter,  magis  arnica  Ve- 
ritas. ' 

Mr.  C.  tells  us,  it  has  been  confidered  as  a  ca- 
pital defect  in  the  bill,  that  it  contained  no  pro- 
vition  to  oblige  the  members  of  the  Corporation 
to  affemble  as  a  literary  body,  for  the  commu- 
nication of  their  refpective  obfervations. 

He  tells  us,  the  Surgeons'  Company  is  a  civil 
infiitution  5  but  there  are  many  who  differ  from 
him  in  opinion  ;  efpecially  the  army  and  navy 
furgeons,  who  have  been  treated  fa  very  uncivilly 
by  menaces  and  extortions  j  and  the  members  of 
the  Corporation,  who  have  fufFered  fo  much  in- 
jury from  oppreffive  bye-laws. 

To  be  ferious  ;—  Mr.  C.  means,  if  he  means 
any  thing,  that  it  is  a  fociety  founded  on  a  broad 
batis;  intended  to  promote  a  public  purpofe;  that 
it  is  a  national  inftitution.    He  tells  us,  that  the 

end 
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end  for  which  the  Company  was  incorporated, 
was  not  the  advancement  of  learning  ;  but  fome- 
thing  very  different  :  viz.  to  protect  the  public 
from  ignorant  and  unqualified  practitioners. 
Thus  we  fee,  it  is  acknowledged  by  one  of  their 
own  advocates,  that  this  fociety  was  not  intended 
for  the  advancement  of  knowledge ;  and,  that  to 
offer  literary  performaces  to  a  Corporation,  is  to 
caft  pearls  before  /wine. 

•  This  was  the  idea  of  the  governors  of  the  Cor- 
poration ;  who  had  fuch  an  infuperable  averfion 
to  all  learning  and  improvement,  that  they  ufed  to 
bribe  themfelves  with  five  fhillings  a  head,  out 
of  the  common  flock  of  the  Company,  for  every 
lecture  they  attended  at  the  Hall ;  and  probably 
they  thought  themfelves  but  indifferently  paid4 
for  fubmitting  to  fuch  penance. 

Not  fo  the  conqueror  of  Italy ;  that  hero, 
whofe  praifes  are  refounded  even  by  his  enemies. 
When  elected  a  member  by  the  National  Infti- 
tute  in  France,  he  prefented  the  following  ad- 
drefs  :  "  The  greatefl  of  all  triumphs,  the  only 
"  conquefts  which  occalion  no  regret,  are  thofe 
"  made  upon  ignorance ;  and  the  mofl  ho- 
"  nourable,  as  well  as  the  mofl  ufeful  employ- 
"  ment  for  nations,  is  to  contribute  to  theexten- 
"  lion  of  human  knowledge."  This  great  man 
thinks  learning,  as  well  as  virtue,,  its  own  re- 
ward ; 
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ward  ;  and  would  fcorn  to  receive  five  millings, 
lor  attending  a  lecture  of  the  fociety  that  has 
chofen  him  a  member. 

Fas  eft  et  ab  hofte  doceri. 

That  the  Corporation  was  meant  to  be  a  poli- 
tical inflitution,  is  doubtful ;  that  it  is  not  a 
politic  one,  is  certain.  It  is  neither  calculated 
to  be  productive  of  any  material  fervice  to  the 
community  in  general,  or  to  this  city  in  particu- 
lar. If  it  deferves  the  title  of  a  civil  inflitution 
in  any  fenfe,  it  is  only  in  one  of  the  fenfes  af- 
figned  to  it  by  Johnfon,  that  it  is  not  a  natural 
inflitution. 

Independent  of  its  impolitic  provifions,  and 
the  unconflitutional  powers  conferred  on  its  felf- 
elecled  governors,  this  Corporation  bears  intrinfic 
evidence  of  its  being  neither  an  emanation  from 
the  executive  government,  nor  from  the  legifla- 
ture  ;  but  the  fruits  of  a  confpiracy  againfl  the 
rights  of  profeffional  men,  and  the  interefls  of 
the  public.     Had  the  Company  been  incor- 
porated for  the  fake  of  protecting  fociety  from  ig- 
norant and  unqualified  practitioners,  the  act  of 
incorporation  would  have  contained  a  claufe,  to 
prevent  furgeons  from  -  practifing  without  a  di- 
ploma.   It  is  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  Court 
of  Examiners  fhould  have  been  fifty  years  in  dis- 
covering. 
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covering,  that  they  were  not  provided  with 
proper  powers  to  anfwer  the  end  of  their  infti- 
tution. 

Mr.  C.  obferves,  "  It  would  be  a  curious,  and 
"  very  ufeful  undertaking,  to  invefligate  the 
"  principles  of  organization  in  fmall  focieties  :  a 
"  fubje6t  certainly  worthy  of  inquiry ;  but  hi- 
"  therto  very  little  underflood,  or  even  confi- 
* "  dered."  I  mall  therefore  attempt  a  fhort  effay 
on  that  fubjecl ;  and  chalk  out  a  flight  fketch,  in 
hopes  that  Mr.  C.  or  fome  other  able  hand,  will 
complete  the  defign. 

One  ipecies  of  fmall  fociety  is  called  a  confe- 
deracy. Its  organization  is  extremely  fimple  ; 
and  confifts  in  linking  two  or  more  perfons  toge- 
ther in  the  bond  of  felf-intereft.  This  kind  of 
fmall  fociety  is  generally  hoftile  to  the  peace  and 
happinefs  of  mankind.  Such  was  the  confe- 
deracy which  enflaved  the  people  of  Poland ;  and 
fuch  was  the  confederacy  which  enflaved  the 
furgeons  of  London. 

Another  fpecies  of  fmall  fociety  is  called  a  gang. 
The  former  plunder  by  wholefale  ;  the  latter  by 
retail.  The  latter  as  well  as  the  former,  at 
length  become  fo  hardened,  from  efcaping  with 
impunity,  that  they  have  been  known  to  commit 
their  depredations  in  the  purlieus  of  Newgate  and 

the 
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the  Old  Bailey ;  and  even  to  pick  pockets  under 
the  very  gallows. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  fmall  fociety,  called 
a  Corporation  : 

There  at  his  banquet  fits  the  lazy  drone, 
And  reaps  the  fruits  of  labours  not  his  own. 

It  differs  in  fome  meafure  from  a  college,* 
which  conlifis  of  working  bees  alone.  Thefe,  if4 
they  are  fuffered  to  remain  unmolefled,  are  in- 
dubious ;  and  endeavour  to  approve  themfelves 
valuable  members  of  the  community  :  but  I 
would  advife  Mr.  Chevalier  not  to  provoke 
them,  otherwife  he  may  find  they  have  Jlings. 

Mr.  C.  obferves,  that  "  the  labours  of  the 
"  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  in  Paris  need  no 
<f  encomium.  They  are  before  the  public  in 
"  five  quarto  volumes ;  replete  with  proofs  of  the 
"  ability  of  their  authors."  The  Counfellors  of 
the  Academy  of  Surgery  in  London  have  pub- 
lifhed  only  one  fmall  pamphlet,  entitled,  The 
Surgeons'  Bill.  This,  which  may  be  called 
multum  in  parvo ,  is  a  greater  curiofity  than  any 
thing  contained  in  the  whole  five  quarto  vol  umes 
of  the  French  Academy.  It  tends  to  exalt  the 
authors  of  it  above  their  fellows.  No  fuch  extra- 
ordinary production  ever  ifTued  from  the  council 
of  any  other  learned  fociety  under  the  fun  :  I  beg 

their 
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their  pardon  ;  they  feem  to  have  been  under  the 
influence  of  the  moon* 

Mr.  C.  pays  a  juft  [tribute  of  applaufe  to  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Pott.  They  redound  highly  to 
his  honour  :  but  till  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
Corporation  had  a  fhare  in  his  works,  it  has  no 
more  a  title  to  fhare  in  his  fame,  than  in  the  for- 
4  tune  which  he  left  behind  him.  He  alfo  beftows 
a  high  encomium  on  Mr.  Hunter  :  but  this  is  an 
everlafting  reproach  to  the  Court  of  Examiners ; 
which,  till  the  day  of  his  death,  never  elected 
him  one  of  their  number. 

Mr.  C.  takes  notice,  that  "  in  the  year  1743  an 
"  edict  was  iffued  in  France,  diflblving  the  con- 
"  nexion  between  furgeons  and  barber-furgeons ; 
t(  that  furgery  was  rapidly  improving  in  England ; 
"  that  anatomy  was  taught  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
u  city  of  London  by  profejfors  of  confiderable  ability  ; 
"  that  feveral  new  hqfpitals  had  been  erecled,  and  in 
tc  all  of  them  the  education  of  pupils  was  admitted" 
He  adds,  "  The  good  effects  of  thefe  charitable 
"  inftitutions  were  every  where  vifible,  by  the 
"  ftriking  recoveries  of  patients  who  were  fent  up 
"  to  them  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  cafes 
"  formerly  conlidered  as  almoft  certainly  fatal. 
"  The  public  mind  was  therefore  difpofed  to  think 
"  favourably  of  an  art,  by  the  perfection  of  which 
u  every  one  might  look  for  relief,  under  a  large 
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<£  and  afnic"ting  portion  of  the  fufferings  common 
"  to  humanity." 

Thefe  circumflanccs,  it  feems,  together  with 
the  rank  the  French  furgcons  had  obtained,  in- 
crcafed  the  delire  of  the  furgeons  of  London  to 
break  off  their  connexion  with  the  barbers. 
How  unfortunate  it  is  for  the  credit  of  certain 
gafconading  gentlemen  and  their  encomiafts, 
that  Air.  Chevalier  has  not  a  better  memory.  Had 
he  not  forgotten  himfelf,  and  the  caufe  he  has 
clpoufed,  he  would  not  have  made  the  age  of 
improvement  in  furgery  commence  two  years  be- 
fore the  reparation  of  furgeons  from  barbers.  He 
would  full  have  given  an  account,  of  the  erec- 
tion of  Surgeons'  Hall ;  and  then  have  ex- 
claimed in  triumph  :  lnc'ipaiit  magni  procedere 
menfes  i 

Previous  to  the  period  above  mentioned,  Mr.C. 
obferves,  "  it  was  aim  oft  impoffible  for  the  fur- 
t{  geons  in  England  to  keep  pace  with  their  brc- 
"  thren  in  France  :  that  there  were  but  two  hof- 
C(  pitals  in  London  ;  that  no  pupils  were  al- 
<c  lowed  in  one,  and  only  nine  at  a  time  ad- 
«'  mitted  in  the  other;  that  the  rulers  of  the 
"  united  Company,  a  majority  of  them  being 
"  barbers,  Hrenuoufly  maintained  the  bye-law, 
f<  which  fubjecled  every  member  who  diffecled  a 
I'  body  out  of  their  Hall  without  their  permif- 
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u  lion,  to  a  penalty  of  ten  pounds,  and  rigor- 
"  oully  profecuted  all  who  difobeyed  it."  The 
removal  of  thefe  impediments,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  title  of  Barber-furgeons,  might  do  much 
towards  recommending  the  profeffion  of  furgery 
to  men  of  liberal  education  ;  and  enabling  them 
to  make  a  proficiency  in  the  fcience.  But  to 
what  was  this  reform  of  its  eftablimment  owing? 
To  what,  but  to  the  gradual  improvement  of 
arts  and  fciences,  in  this  and  other  countries ; 
and  to  the  eftablifhment  of  anatomical  fchools, 
and  of  holpitals  which  pupils  were  fuffered  to 
attend  ? 

Thus  we  find,  that  the  furgeons  did  not  dif- 
folve  their  connexion  with  the  barber-furgeons, 
till  the  golden  age  of  improvement  had  begun  to 
dawn.  Hence,  advantage  may  be  taken  by 
fome  future  knight  errant,  who  may  fally  forth  to 
defend  the  caule,  and  to  vindicate  the  honour  of 
barber-furgeons.  He  may  pretend,  as  other  gen- 
tlemen and  their  Chevaliers  have  fince  pretended, 
that  the  improvements  made  in  their  time,  are 
made  by  their  influence,  and  under  their  au- 
fpices. 

Upon  this  occaflon,  I  cannot  help  fancying 
that  I  fee  Barber-furgeons'  Hall  in  an  uproar, 
and  hear  the  clerk  of  the  Company  read  the  fol- 
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lowing  refolution  of  the  Court  of  Affiftanta: 
namely,  (not,  to  wit), 

"  The  propofitions  ftated  by  the  duputies  have 
"  been  fubmitted  to  the  Court  of  Afliftants ;  and 
<f  two  of  them  having  been  reprefented  as  indif- 
t{  pcnfable,  &c. 

.  '«  The  Court  have  confequently  taken  thefe 
et  propofitions  into  their  consideration,  and  have 
"  infTrudted  their  Committee  to  inform  the  De- 
"  puties,  that  they  are  unanimoufly  of  opinion, 
"  that  public  utility,  as  well  their  duty,  call 
"  upon  them  unequivocally  to  declare,  that,  to 
"  admit  the  propofed  alterations  in  the  act  of 
"  Parliament,  by  which  the  Company  of  Barber- 
"  furgeons  has  been  governed  for  upwards  of 
"  two  hundred  years,  and  under  the  influence  of 
"  which  the  public  have  been  greatly  benefited, 
"  and  the  profeffion  of  the  Barber-furgeon  been 
"  rapidly  riling  in  reputation,  would  be  degrading 
(t  to  its  profejfors,  and  abandoning  the  fervice  of  the 
"public" 

How  would  it  have  heightened  this  farce,  if 
there  were  any  members  of  that  Court,  who  ob- 
jected to  the  admiflion  of  fuch  as  pradlifed  what 
they  themfelves  had  praclifed ;  who  had  af- 
cended  to  that  Court  by  means  of  an  hofpital,  and 
to  that  hofpital  by  means  of  temporary  votes  created 
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at  their  own  expenje  ?  How  would  it  heighten  the 
farce,  if  there  were  any  members  in  that  Court, 
who  had  gained  their  feats  merely  by  their  in- 
tereft,  or  fortune,  or  connexions  ?  How  would 
it  heighten  the  farce,  if  there  were  any  members 
in  that  Court,  who  were  in  an  infolvent  Jiate  ; 
and  fcarce  able  to  lilence  the  clamors  of  their  im- 
portunate creditors  ? 

If  anatomy  is  now  tolerated,  if  hofpitals  are 
increafed,  and  pupils  allowed  to  attend  them; 
if  able  profeflbrs  abound  ;  if  an  ardent  zeal  for  . 
knowledge  is  kindled,  and  an  enthufialtic  fpirit 
of  inquiry  gone  forth ;  no  thanks  are  due  to 
thofe,  who  have  held  forth  nothing  but  difcou- 
ragements  and  exclufions,  both  to  pupils  and 
profeflbrs  in  general ;  and  who,  from  a  mean 
felfifh  motive, '  have  tried  to  damp  the  ardor  of 
that  zeal,  and  to  extinguifh  the  fpirit  of  that  en- 
thufiafm,  in  the  breaft  of  every  rival  candidate 
for  fortune  and  for  fame. 

The  hope  of  applaufe,  and  fear  of  difgrace, 
in  the  trying  hour  of  examination,  are  powerful 
incentives  to  diligence  in  a  generous  mind  ;  in- 
dependent of  any  merit  in  thofe  who  execute  the 
function  of  Examiners.  If  the  Examiners  of  the 
Surgeons'  Company  have  no  profeflional  cha- 
racter but  what  they  have  earned  by  the  fervice 
rendered  to  the  public  in  their  corporate  capacity, 
they  have  but  little  to  boaft. 

«  Cotem- 
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"  Cotemporary  with  Mr.  Pott,'*  fays  Mr. 
Chevalier,  "  were  many  in  England,  who  have 
"  done  honour  to  their  prof'effion  and  to  their 
«  country  ;  and  the  benefit  of  whofe  labours  is 
"  ftill  defcending  to  thoufands,  that  know  little 
"  of  the  fource  from  whence  it  is  derived.  The 
"  names  of  Sir  Caefar  Hawkins  and  Mr.  Brom- 
"  field  are  Hill  in  remembrance  ;  and  will  go 
"  down  with  honour  to  poftcrity." 

Infandum,  Chevalere,  jubes  renovare  dolorem  ! 

Let  any  one  look  at  the  portraits  drawn  by 
Mr.  Chevalier,  fuch  was  the  Court  of  Examiners ; 
let  any  one  look  at  the  portraits  drawn  by  me, 
fuch  is  the  Court  of  Examiners.  It  was  once  il- 
luftrious  :  But  oh !  how  changed,  how  fallen  ! 
When  Mr.  Chevalier  recalls  to  mind  the  merit  of 
former  times,  he  only  makes  us  lament  the  more 
the  degeneracy  of  the  prefent.  The  advocates 
for  a  fcientiflc  body  muft  be  confcious  of  a  weak 
caufe,  and  driven  to  a  forlorn  hope,  when  they 
talk  of  hereditary  claims  : 

Et  genus,  et  proavos,  et  quse  non  fecimus  ipfi, 
Vix  ea  noftra  voco. 

Whatever  talents  were  poffeffed  by  the  majo- 
rity of  the  Court  of  Afliftants,  they  were  all  ex- 
erted in  fupport  of  the  Surgeons'  bill.  Whatever 
influence,  interefl,  intimidation,  or  importunity 
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could  do,  was  done.  In  point  oflntcreft,  power, 
and  patronage,  the  fupporters  of  the  bill  were 
every  thing :  their  opponents  nothing.  The 
ltrength  of  the  fupporters  of  the  bill  was  im- 
menie  :  but  it  was  not  directed  with  equal  wif- 
dom. '  lris  confilt  expers  mole  iiiit  fud.  They  were 
a  brood  of  giants :  but  what  is  to  be  dreaded 
even  from  a  brood  of  giants,  when  they  trample 
on  jufiice,  and  confound  right  and  wrong,  in 
order  to  gratify  their  ambition  ? 

Happy  would  it  be  for  the  public,  would  they 
but  exert  a  fmall  fhare  of  their  talents  in  medical 
inquiries  ;  and  not  doom  their  patients  to  fall 
victims  to  their  empiricifm.  Too  many  dreadful 
proofs  of  their  ignorance  of  medicine  occur,  to 
leave  a  doubt  of  this  in  the  mind  of  any  prac- 
titioner of  the  lean:  experience.  A  gentleman 
who  was  troubled  with  a  furgical  complaint,  alfo 
laboured  under  a  violent  peripneumony.  He 
had  a  fevere  cough,  hot  fkin,  flufhed  counte- 
nance, furred  tongue,  and  quick  and  hard  pulfe. 
Inftead  of  the  antiphlogiftic  plan,  the  chief  fur- 
geon  who  attended  him,  a  very  eminent  man, 
directed  a  generous  diet,  in  order  to  promote  the 
incarnation  of  the  fore.  He  not  only  allowed 
him  animal  food,  but  advifed  him  to  drink, 
porter,  and  port  wine  freely ;  and  to  take  a  dram 
of  powder  of  bark  three  times  a  day.  After  a  few 
days,  he  foretold,  that  his  patient  would  die  of 
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a  decline  ;  and  by  pcrlcvcring  in  his  plan,  veri- 
fied his  prediction. 

I  have  heard  it  affirmed,  that  if  this  gentleman 
had  diverted  his  attention  more  to  medical  pur- 
iuits,  he  would  not  have  made  fo  good  a  furgcon. 
I  prefume  to  think  otherwife ;  and  to  hazard  an 
opinion,  that  the  beft  furgeons,  when  deftitute  of 
medical  knowledge,  deftroy  more  by  their  pre- 
fcriptions,  than  they  fave  by  their  operations.  Be- 
iides,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  neceffity  of  mofr. 
operations  might  be  prevented  by  timely  care  and 
Ikill ;  and  that  internal  and  external  remedies  are 
equally  capable  of  contributing  to  that  defirable 
end.  The  prcfervation  of  a  patient  by  manual 
operation,  is  not  the  whole  duty  of  a  furgeon ; 
there  is  another  effential  part  of  his  profeffion, 
which  it  behoves  him  to  remember  :  Occidlt  qui 
7ion  fervat, 

Mr.  C.  endeavours  to  juftify  the  Court  of  Af- 
fiftants  for  attempting  to  alter  the  conftitution  of 
the  Company,  without  convening  the  Corpora- 
tion. As  well  might  he  try  to  juftify  a  fteward, 
for  attempting  to  alienate  his  lord's  eftate  without 
his  confent.  Betides,  they  petitioned  Parlia- 
ment for  a  new  act,  in  their  individual,  and  not 
their  corporate  capacity.  Add  to  this,  having 
violated  two  acts  of  Parliament,  they  had  for- 
feited 
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feited  all  the  power  and  authority  over  the  Cor- 
poiation  which  they  before  poffefied. 

Mr.  C.  remarks,  that  hitherto  the  members 
have  taken  an  oath,  to  obey  the  governors  in  all 
lawful  things  ;  but  he  takes  care  not  to  inform 
us,  that  by  the  propofed  act  they  were  to  take  an 
oath  to  obey  them  in  all  things,  lawful  and 
unlawful. 

He  maintains,  that  by  the  new  ac"l,  the  Court 
of  Afliltants  would  not  acquire  any  additional 
power  over  the  members :  forgetting  that  they 
would  acquire  a  power  of  taxing  them  without 
their  own  confent,  and  an  abfolute  dominion 
over  their  property.  They  would  likewife  ac- 
quire an  abfolute  dominion  over  their  confcience, 
by  an  unconditional  oath  of  obedience  ;  and  a 
ratification  of  that  arbitrary  and  unjuft  bye-law, 
which  excludes  nine-tenths  of  the  Corporation 
from  all  municipal  diflinctions  ;  and  operates  as 
a  difparagement  on  thofe  who  have  given  the 
fame  proofs  of  ability  with  themfelves. 

Mr.  C.  declares,  that  the  additional  power 
had  refpect  to  none  but  future  fettlers,  between 
the  diftance  of  feven  and  ten  miles  round  Lon- 
don. This  is  a  grofs  mifreprefentation  :  for  it  is 
notorious,  and  mull  have  been  known  to  one 
who  attended  the  progrefs  of  the  bill  in  the 
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Iloufe  of  Lords,  that  the  additional  power  was 
likewife  propofed  to  be  extended  over  all  army 
and  navy  furgeons  who  fettle  in,  and  within 
feven  miles  of  the  metropolis. 

But,  Mr.  C.  adds,  indeed  this  could  not  be 
properly  called  an  additional  power ;  it  was  only 
an  extenfion  of  the  fame  power  to  other  objects. 
According  to  this  doctrine,  the  Court  of  Af- 
firmants would  not  acquire  any  additional  power, 
if  they  were  authorized  by  act  of  Parliament  to 
tax  all  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  C.  obferves,  that  the  moft  material  objec- 
tions to  be  confidered,  are  thofe  which  are  made 
againfl:  the  principle  of  this,  and  the  former  Sur- 
geons' bill  :  by  this  he  means  a  principle  of  def- 
votifm.  He  tells  us,  that  to  exorcife  this  fright- 
ful fiend  from  the  affairs  of  this  extenfive  and  in- 
creafing  Corporation,  various  expedients  have 
been  fuggefled.  Thefe  expedients,  he  tells  us 
were  imperfect.  It  is  no  difgrace  to  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill,  not  to  have  been  able  to  pro- 
pofe  extemporaneous  remedies  for  all  the  tyran- 
nical and  opprefiive  claufes,  and  all  the  blunders 
of  the  Surgeons'  bill.  It  is  rather  a  difgrace  in 
the  authors  of  that  bill,  to  impofe  on  them  fo 
difficult  a  talk. 
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He  tells  us,  that  one  of  the  expedients  pro- 
pofed  was,  to  make  the  officers  of  the  Company 
annually  elcclive.  This,»  however  he  may  dis- 
approve of  it  when  it  fuits  his  purpofe,  may  be 
Supported  by  arguments  which  he  himfelf  has  ad- 
vanced. He  alTerts,  that  "  publicity  is  always  a 
"  fpur  to  active  minds  :  that  men  of  talents  will 
"  not  devote  themfelves  to  any  Science,  without 
"  the  ufual  encouragements  ;  and  that  thefe  en- 
"  couragements  are  rank  and  fortune."  It  is 
therefore  a  natural  inference,  that  the  greater 
the  probability  of  reward  is,  the  greater  improve- 
ments will  be  made  in  fcience  ;  and  the  more 
numerous  the  candidates  are,  in  whom  you  ex- 
cite emulation,  the  greater  proSpect  is  opened  of 
advancing  it  to  perfection . 

Mr.  C.  informs  us,  that  the  Societies  of  Sur- 
geons of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  have  both  been 
incorporated  as  Colleges  without  helitation.  This 
proves,  that  the  objection  of  Parliament  was  not 
to  the  title  of  College.  In  the  conititution  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  the 
Examiners  are  annually  elected  by  and  from  the 
whole  College ;  and  yet,  Mr.  C.  admits,  they 
were  incorporated  without  hefitation.  Here 
then  is  a  precedent,  here  is  a  model,  and  the 
only  model,  of  a  College  of  Surgeons,  that  is 
hitherto  ertablimed  in  this  kingdom.  With  fuch 
an  example,  I  truft  the  Legiflature  will  not  re- 
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iufe  to  eftablifh  a  fimilar  inftitution  in  this  great 
capital :  an  inftitution,  that  fhall  reflect  equal 
honour  on  themfelves,  on  the  members  of  a  li- 
beral profcflion,  and  on  the  metropolis  of  the 
Britilh  empire. 

Mr.  C.  remarks,  that  the  annual  election  of 
the  IJrefident  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Society 
furnifbod  a  pretext  for  this  propofal,  to  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Surgeons'  bill.  He  might  have 
added,  that  the  annual  election  of  the  officer?  of 
the  Antiquary  Society,-  and  the  annual  election 
of  the  officers  of  the  College  of  Phylicians,  fur- 
nifhcd  a  fimilar  pretext. 

He  avers,  that,  to  adopt  this  alteration,  would 
produce  a  dependence  of  the  mo  ft  odious  kind. 
This  is  fo  completely  refuted  by  the  experience  of 
other  ibcieties,  that  it  fcarcc  dcfcrves  an  anfwer. 
It  would  create  no  other  dependence,  but  fuch 
as  has  always  been  found  conducive  to  the  wel- 
fare of  every  learned  fociety.  A  mutual  de- 
pendence of  the  old  on  the  young,  and  of  the 
young  on  the  old,  would  ftimulate  both  to  dis- 
charge their  reflective  duties  with  fidelity. 

No  man  appears  more  confeious  of  the  bene- 
ficial effects  likcly  to  refult  from  a  frequent  elec- 
tion, than  the  present  worthy  Chamberlain  of  the 
city  of  London  j  thon«;!}  no  man  flands  lets  in 
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need  of  fuch  an  admonition.  His  addrcfs  of 
thanks  to  his  fellow-citizens  is  fo  excellent  an 
elucidation  of  the  point  in  queftion,  that  I  fhall 
infer*  an  extract  from,  it  in  this  place  : — "  No- 
u  thing  now  remains  for  me,  but  to  endeavour 
tc  to  juftify  the  confidence  of  my  fellow-citizens, 
"  by  a  faithful  dilcharge  of  my  various  duties.  / 
ft  a  ill  never  forget,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  conjlantly 
"  dependent  on  your  fuff rages  :  and  it  is  my  fervent 
tC  hope,  that  every  anniverfary  of  my  appointment 
"  may  return  with  undiminished Jentiments  of  kind" 
(C  nefs  on  your  part,  as  it  will  with  increafmg  fenfi- 
<(  hdity  and  gratitude  on  mine." 

Belides  other  advantages  arifing  from  this  fa- 
lutary  cuflom,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of  cor- 
recting a  bad  choice  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  and 
of  fubftituting  men  whofe  talents  are  ftill  in  their 
vigour,  in  the  room  of  thofe  who  have  fuffered 
from  inevitable  decay.  Even  Nature  herfelf, 
feems  to  point  out  the  neceffity  of  frequent  elecr 
tions : 

H  Vidi  lecta  diu,  et  multo  fpe&ata  labore, 

Degenerare  tamen  ;  ni  vis  humana  quotannis 

Maxima  quaeque  manu  legeret.    Sic  omnia  fatis 

In  pejus  ruere,  et  retro  fublapfa  referri. 

Non  aliter,  quam  qui  adverfo  vix  flumine  lembum 

Remigii?  fubigit ;  fi  brachia  forte  remifit, 

Atqqe  ilium  in  praeceps  prono  rapit  alveus  amni." 

Mr. 
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Mr.  C.  informs  us,  that  "  the  great  plea  for 
"  the  neceffity  of  an  alteration  in  the  con  11  it ut ion 
f*  of  the  Company,  is  founded  on  the  fiateraent 
"  of  their  affairs  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Gunning.  In 
"  this  he  points  out  their  mifmana^cments ;  which, 
"  as  far  as  they  refpeel  the  preicnt  lubjeft,  are 
f*  reducible  to  three  heads  ;  inattention  to  their 
*c  mimttes  and  accounts  ;  negleSt  in  the  conduct  of 
"  their  letiures,  and  unnecejfary  expenfes."  Fie 
adds,  "  Cruttenden,  the  clerk  of  the  Company, 
"  who  had  been  imprudently  confided  in,  went 
*c  off  with  eight  or  nine  hundred  pounds  of  their 
*e  money.    In  this  long,  unfettled,  encumbered 
•c  ftate  of  things,  which  lafted  near  forty  years,  it 
"  is  no  wonder  irregularities  crept  into  the  ma- 
*c  nagement  of  their  minutes  and  accounts ; 
*c  which  at  length  became  habitual."  Another 
fault,  for  which  Mr.  C.  confeffes  they  have  no 
fufficient  excufe,  is,   that  they  have  not  given 
any  regular  chirurgical  le&ures  ;  though  they 
have  received  two  legacies  for  that  purpofe. 

Thus,  according  to  Mr.  C/s  own  account,  the 
Company  may  well  exclaim  :  Forty  years  long 
were  we  grieved  with  this  generation.  Not  only 
the  members  of  the  Corporation  were  diflatisficd 
with  their  proceedings  ;  but  army  and  navy  fur- 
gcons ;  a  great  number  of  whom  were  intimi- 
dated by  their  menaces,  and  fubmittcd  to  their 
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extortions,  as  many  an  indignant  fufrercr  is 
ready  to  teftify.  Others,  to  the  amount  of  fifty, 
entered  into  an  affociation,  and  defied  their 
threatened  profecutions.  Complaints  againft 
their  mifmanagement,  and  their  illegal  exactions, 
have  been  difTeminated  far  and  wide  ;  yet  thofe 
gentlemen,  in  their  Defence,  circulated  among 
the  members  of  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  have  the 
modefly  to  afTert,  and  Mr.  C.  re-echoes  their  af- 
fertion,  that  in  their  conduct,  not  a  lingle  abufe 
of  power  has  hitherto  been  difcovered  ;  nor  one 
lingle  complaint  ever  been  made  againft  them. 
Surely  they  have  forgotten  Mr.  Gunning's  long 
catalogue  of  complaints  ;  recorded  in  their  own 
minutes  ;  but,  alas  !  recorded  in  vain.  Mr.  C 
owns  they  have  been  guilty  of  inattention  to  their 
■mimites. 

Mr.  C.  repeats  the  old  pretence  of  their  ex- 
amining army  and  navy  furgeons  gratis.  This 
has  been  fufficiently  exploded  in  the  preceding 
pages.  He  acknowledges  that  the  prefent  mode 
of  paying  the  Examiners  is  exceptionable :  and 
adds,  that  in  the  year  1790,  a  propofal  was 
made  by  Mr.  Gunning,  the  Mafter  of  the  Com- 
pany, to  a  noble  Lord  at  that  time  high  in  of- 
fice, for  Government  to  allow  a  falary  of  four  or 
five  hundred  pounds  a  year,  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  Court  of  Examiners, 
inftead  of  fees.    He  then  obferves,  that  foon 
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after  this,  the  war  commenced ;  and  it  was 
thought  an  improper  time  to  urge  the  matter 
further.  This  is  a  ftrange  reafon  for  not  conti- 
nuing to  urge  the  requeft :  for  when  was  Govern- 
ment fo  likely  to  comply  with  it,  as  when 
Court  of  Examiners  had  it  in  their  power  to 
render  important  fcrvices  to  the  puhlic  in  return? 
Were  not  the  characters  of  thofe  gentlemen  well 
known  to  be  difintcrefied,  we  might  fufpect, 
that  they  ceafed  to  weary  Government  with  their 
importunities  in  the  time  of  wars  and  tumults, 
and  adjourned  the  quefiion  to  the  halcyon  days 
of  peace,  only  becaule  the  war-receipts'  of  Sur- 
geons' Hall  far  exceeded  a  falary  of  four  or  five 
hundred  founds  per  annum. 

Mr.  C.  alleges,  that  as  far  as  mifmanagements 
have  been  detected,  the  Court  of  Examiners  have 
been  their  own  accufersi  by  admitting  the  free 
examination  of  their  books.  This  is  a  grofs 
jnifreprefentation.  In  allowing  an  examination 
of  their  books,  they  only  made  a  virtue  of  ne- 
ceffity.  It  was  not  done  fpontaneoufly  ;  nor 
until  a  noble  and  learned  Lord,  of  great  and 
deferved  influence  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  had  re- 
commended  to  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  in  the 
committee-room  of  that  Houfe,  to  examine  the 
books  of  the  Company ;  adding,  that  if  it  was 
refufed,  the  Lords  would  give  them  an  order  for 
tjiat  purpofe.    Thus  it  appears,  there  was  no 
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fd S  acculation,  or  voluntary  confeffion,  on  the 
part  of  the  Court  of  Examiners,  or  the  Court  of 
Affirmants.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  rcafon  to 
conclude,  as  well  from  their  general  conduct, 
as  from  particular  confellion,  that  they  did  not 
recollect  the  contents  of  Mr.  Gunning's  minute  ; 
but  that  the  minute  itfelf,  and  their  own  mil- 
deeds  which  had  given  it  birth,  were  buried  to- 
gether in  oblivion.  It  is  probable,  the  parties 
accufed,  after  peruling  the  'minute  which  ar- 
raigned their  conduct,  never  thought  of  it  again: 
otherwife  they  would  not  have  fuffered  fuch  a 
damning  proof  of  their  flagrant  dereliction  of 
duty  to  remain  on  record,  and  to  rife  up  in- judg- 
ment againft  them,  without  attempting  one  fub- 
ftantial  reform  till  now. 

The  great  plea,  which  Mr.  C.  talks  of,  for 
the  neceffity  of  an  alteration  in  the  conflitution 
of  the  Company,  was  proved  by  the  clerk  of  the 
Company  to  be  a  Jhamplea.  It  was  even  denied 
by  the  fupporters  of  the  bill, .  that  any  alteration 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Company  was  intended: 
and  the  fame  doctrine  pervades  the  greater!  part 
of  Mr.  C.'s  own  work.  It  was  a  delire  of  in- 
demnification that  firft  prompted  the  rulers  of 
the  Corporation  to  apply  to  Parliament :  and  it 
naturally  occurred  to  them,  that  this  was  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  to  gratify  their  ambitious 
views. 
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Whatever  mad  lchcmes  they  dcvifed,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporation  at  large  were  to  be  the 
fufferers  : 

Quicquid  delirunt  reges,  ple&untur  Achivi. 

The  opponents,  of  the  bill  haye  not  only  fuf- 
tained  great  inconvenience  and  lofs  in  their  pro- 
feflional  bufinefs,  from  the  duty  impofed  on 
them  of  refilling  the  attempted  encroachments, 
but  are  obliged  to  bear  for  the  prefent,  and  per- 
haps will  ultimately  bear,  the  greater  part  of  the 
expenfe.  And  wherefore  is  all  this  expenfe  in- 
curred ?  The  great  plea,  it  fcems,  is  ;  that  the 
rulers  of  the  Company,  thofe  gentlemen  whofe 
merits,  Mr.  C.  declares,  cannot  poffibly  be 
greater  than  they  are,  have  been  inattentive  to 
their  minutes  and  accounts ;  negligent  in  their 
lectures,  and  prodigal  in  their  expenfes ;  and 
required  an  act  of  Parliament,  to  compel  them  to 
difcharge  their  duty. 

But  was  this  a  reafon  for  attempting  to  rob 
army  and  navy  furgeons,  and  levy  contributions 
to  a  greater  extent  round  London,  ?  The  fame 
plea,  tieceffity,  might  be  advanced  by  other  gen- 
tlemen ;  when  they  levy  contributions,  and  make 
their  collections  round  London.  But  when  men 
in  power,  whether  in  a  civil  or  uncivil  capacity, 
{hink  proper  to  indulge  their  inordinate  ambi- 
tion, there  will  never  ]>e  wanting  fome  bafe 
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tool,  fome  mean  fycophant,  to  varnifh  over 
their  crimes  ; 

 and  with  neceffity, 

The  tyrant's  plea,  excufe  their  dev'lifli  deeds. 

But  Mr.  C.  acquaints  us,  that  the  whole  pre- 
tence for  accuiation  refts  on  their  conduct  of 
their  own  bunncfs  ;  in  which  the  complainers 
had  no  right  to  intermeddle.  This  is  a  fine 
leflbn  for  stewards,  that  proprietors  have  no 
right  to  intermeddle  in  the  management  of  their 
own  eltates.  If  this  is  a  true  ftatement  of  the 
cafe,  it  is  high  time  for  the  constitution  of  the 
Company  to  be  altered. 

When  Mr.  C.  declares,  that  with  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Court  of  AfTistants  towards 
the  Company  at  large,  not  a  tingle  abufe  of 
power  has  hitherto  been  difcovered  ;  not  one 
single  complaint  has  ever  been  exhibited;  he 
muft  be  prepared  to  go  great  lengths  to  ferve  his 
new  friends.  This  affertion  is  the  more  ftranse 
in  Mr.  C.  after  his  alluding  to  many  of  the  com- 
plaints brought  by  the  Company  a'gainft  the 
Court  of  Affiilants  for  their  conduct: ;  fuch  as  mif- 
management  of  the  revenues,  unjuft  exadtions, 
unjuft  exclusions  from  places  of  honour  and 
emolument,  mifapplication  of  legacies,  neglect 
Of  giving  lectures,  neglect  of  purchasing  a  library, 
neglect  of  calling  general  courts  Upon  important 
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occafions  ;  unjuft  alienations  of  the  property  of 
the  Company,  improvident  purchafes,  improvi- 
dent expenditure;  and  la  ft,  not  leafr,  an  at- 
tempt to  deprive  them  of  every  veftige  of  their 
remaining  rights,  and  to  rivet  their  chains  by  a 
new  acl  of  Parliament,  obtained  without  'heir 
confent. 

It  is  rather  indifcrcet  to  hazard  fo  bold  an  at- 
fertion,  as  that,  no  abufe  of  power  lias  been 
difcovered  in  the  Court  of  Affiftants,  nor  one 
complaint  exhibited  againft  them,  when  it  is  no- 
torious, that  for  a  long  time  not  only  the,  Houftj 
of  Lords,  but  the  whole  kingdom,  re  founded 
with  the  complaints  of  the  Corporation  ;  and, 
on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  grievances 
fuftained,  and  the  complaints  made,  by  the  Cor- 
poration, the  public  attention  was  more  excited 
by  the  Surgeons'  bill,  than  by  any  other  private 
bill  in  the  prefent  age. 

When  Mr.  C.  calls  the  Corporation  of  Sur- 
geons a  civil  inflitution,  he  feems  to  forget,  that 
its  concerns  are  regulated  by  private  bills,  ori- 
ginating from  the  Corporation.  Did  Government 
confider  it  as  a  public  inftitution,  as  perhaps  it 
ought  to  be,  it  would  not  leave  the  management 
of  its  parliamentary  hufmefs  in  the  hands  of  fuch 
bungling  workmen. 
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When  ruminating  on  the  nature  of  trie  defence 
of  the  conduit  of  the  Court  of  Affiftants,  let  up 
by  Mr.  C.  1  was  led  into  a  train  of  reflections, 
which  I  think  will  ferve  more  clearly  to  elucidate 
the  point ;  and  to  enable  the  public  to  judge  of 
the  force  of  Mr.  C.'s  arguments.  He  fays,  as 
far  as  mifmanagements  have  been  detected,  the 
Court  of  Examiners  have  been  their  own  accufers, 
by  admitting  the  examination  of  their  books;  and 
that  the  whole  pretence  for  accufation  refts  on 
/heir  co?idu3  of  their  own  bufinefs,  in  which  the 
complainers  had  no  right  to  intermeddle. 

Reflecting  on  this  kind  of  vindication,  I  could 
not  help  fancying  that  a  nobleman's  fervants  had 
a  grand  ball  and  fupper  below  flairs;  that  the 
wardrobes  of  their  lord  and  lady  were  ftripped 
in  order  to  attire  the  butler,  houfekeeper,  and 
lady's  maid;  the. gentlemen  of  the  livery,  the 
cook,  and  ladies  of  the  bedchamber ;  the  tables 
decorated  with  the  choicefl  viands,  the  fide-board 
u  i  h  plate,  and  the  glaffes  fparkling  with  bur- 
gundy and  champaign.  In  the  midft  of  their 
feftivity;  fhouldthe  noble  owners  of  thematrfion, 
alarmed  at  the  riot  and  noify  mirth,  and  high 
life  below  flairs,  chance  to  defcend,  or  order  to 
difcoverthe  caufe,  the  domeftics  might  tell  them, 
that  the  nobility  have  no  bufinefs  with  their  own 
affairs  ;  that  they  have  been  entrufled  to  fervants 
from  time  immemorial ;  that  the  whole  pretence 

for 
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for  accufation  refls  on  their  conducl  of  their  own 
bujinefs,  in  which  the  complainers  -have  no  right 
to  intermeddle  ;  that  as  far  as  mifmanagements 
had  been  detected,  the  defendants  were  their  own 
accufers,  by  admitting  the  noify  mufic  into  the 
houfe  j  and  that  their  lord  had  nothing  to  do, 
but  to  pay  the  piper.  If  this  mould  not  fatisfy 
the  complainers,  they  might  add,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Chevalier,  that  the  office  they  held  was  a  trujl 
committed  to  them  for  civil  pnrpofes  ;  and  that  a 
«  precedent,  to  jufti  fy  their  conduct,  might  be 
found  in  Lincoln's  bin. 

Mr.  C.  alludes  to  the  bve-law  which  excludes- 

it 

practitioners  of  pharmacy  from  advantageous  of- 
fices ;  but  I  cannot  perceive,  that  he  exprefsly 
mentions  its  excluding  the  practitioners  of  mid- 
wifery. Poffibly  he  did  not  attempt  to  occupy 
that  poft,  becaufe  he  thought  it  untenable :  but 
if  midwifery  produces 'nothing  better  than  the 
authors  of  fuch  wretched  pamphlets,  as  thofe  we 
have  lately  feen  in  defence  of  the  Surgeons'  bill, 
it  is  lefs  beneficial  to  mankind  than  any  other 
branch  of  the  medical  profeflion  ;  and  ought  to 
be  degraded  accordingly. 

But  although  he  does  not  direclly  men- 
tion midwifery,  he  feems  to  glance  at  it,  by 
fpeaking  of  furgeons  who  do  not  intermeddle 
with  inferior  branches  of  practice.    If  a  branch 

4  of 
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of  the  medical  profeffion  is  contemptible,  becaufe 
it  has  at  times  been  praclifed  by  the  ignorant,  I 
fear  no  branch  of  it  deferves  to  be  held  in  much 
efleem. 

Mr.  C.  obferves,  that  the  point  to  be  confi- 
dered  is,  whether  there  areany  good  reafons  for 
confining  the  government  of  a  college  of  fur- 
geons, to  thofe  who  are  furgeons  only  ? 

Upon  this  occalion,  in  , addition  to  the  argu- 
ments before  advanced  on  that  fubjecl:,  I  fhall 
infert  fome  oblervations  communicated  by  a 
learned  and  ingenious  friend. 

tc  The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris  was 
"  founded  in  the  year  1666. — • — 

"  In  page  2,  torn.  i.  of  the  Hiftory  of  that 
<(  Academy,  the  editor,  who,  I  believe,  was  Mr. 
"  Du  Hamel,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
"  improvements  of  anatomy  a  little  anterior  to 
"  this  time  ;  which  improvements  feern  to  have 
'•'  originated  rather  from  the  difcoveries  of  a  phy- 
"  lician  (Dr.  Harvey),  than  from  the  furgeons 
i(  themfelves  :  and  it  is,  I  think,  very  probable, 
"  that  almoft  every  improvement,  both  in  fur- 
"  gery  and  anatomy,  ttf  the  prefent  hour,  may 
* <c  be  traced  up  to  this  period ;  or  at  leaft  it  is  much 
*(  indebted  to  the  light  then  thrown  out.  Cer- 

"  tainly  . 
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I  tainly  we  cannot  refer  any  one  of  them  to  the 

*  general  merit  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons 
f  of  this  kingdom,  notwithstanding  their  extra- 
'  vagant  pretentions.  

"  rriie  editor  of  that  work  obferves,  that  in 
1  England  Baron  Napier  has  rendered  himfelf  fa- 
4  mous  by  the  invention  of  logarithms,  and 
'  Harvey  by  the  difcovery,  or  at  lcafl  incon- 
6  teftable  proofs,  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
4  The  honour  which  has  accrued  to  the  whole 
Englifh  nation  from  this  new  fyftem  of  Harvey, 
c  feems  to  have  attached  the  Englifh  to  ana- 
'  tomy.  Many  of  them  have  taken  certain 
f  parts  of  the  body  in  particular  for  the  fubjecl 

*  of  their  refearches ;  as  Wharton  the  glands, 
6  Gliffon  the  liver,  Willis  the  brain  and  nerves, 

*  Lower  the  heart  and  its  motions,  &c.  

"  On  the  commencement  of  this  Academy,  as 
foon  as  the  chamber  or  company  of  mathema- 
ticians was  completed,  the  attention  of  its 
members  was  turned  to  a  company  or  chamber 
of  phytic.  As  our  opponents  imagine  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  public  would  be  completely  fa- 
criflced,  by  admitting  any  into  the  council 
who  unite  a  knowledge  of  any  other  branch  of 
medicine  with  that  of  furgery,  let  us  fee  how 
M.  Colbert,  the  then  prime  minifter  of  France, 
acted  at  that  time,  in  conformity  with  the  ge- 

"  neral, 
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*f  neral  with  of  the  Academy  itfelf.  The  permns 
"  he  nominated  for  the  chamber  of  phylic,  con- 
r<  lilted  of  two  phyficians,  two  chemifts,  two 
u  anatomilts,  and  one  botaniit.  

"  When  the  mathematicians  and  phyficians  af- 
tc  fembled  for  the  firft  time,  the  firft  queftion 
c<  propofed  was,  whether  thefe  two  boards  fhould 
"  in  future  be  feparated,  or  united  ?  It  was'de- 
"  termined,"  that  they  fhould  be  united.  '  Geo- 
iC  metry  and  phyfic  are  in  themfelves  united,  and 
"  depend  on  each  oilier  for  mutual  affiftance/ 
u  What  would  our  pure,  or  rather  our  fimple 
"  furgeons,  think  of  even  a  propofal  of  this  fort, 
"  at  the  prefent  day  ?  not  only  a  Council  uniting 
<e  all  the  branches  of  the  healing  art ;  but  even 
"  mathematics  and  geometry  at  the  fame  time  ?" 

^The  fame  gentleman  has  favoured  me  with  the 
following  remarks  on  Mr.  C.'s  calculations  con- 
cerning the  late  Surgeons'  Hall,  and  the  houfe 
lately  purchafed  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

<c  If  Mr.  C.  were  as  accurate  as  he  ou^ht  to 
"  have  been,  confidering  how  much  the  books  of 
"  the  Corporation  were  at  his  fervice,  he  would 
"  find,  that  the  expenfes  of  the  old  Hall,  infiead 

of  being  annually,  as  I  think  he  has  Hated 
"  them,  at  240/.  could  not  amount  to  more  than 

LI  "213/-; 
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"213/. ;  but  he  docs  not  defcend  to  parti- 
"  culars. 

u  He  flates,  that  the  annual  faving  to  the 
"  Company  will  be  160/.  by  the  purchafe  of  Mr. 
"  Baldwin's  houfe  ;  being  the  difference  between 
"  80/.  the  annual  amount  of  the  mere  taxes  of 
*c  the  latter  houfe,  and  the  above  240/. ;  as  if 
"  80/.  were  the  total  annual  expenfe  of  this  laft 
"  purchafe..  Who  docs  not  fee,  that  the  intereft 
(e  of  the  money  with  which  it  was  purchafed,  is 
"  the  real  rent  of  the  houfe  itfelf,  and  ought  to 
c<  be  notified  as  Vach  ? 

ct  He  has  flated,  that  the  repairs  neceflary  to 
"  be  made  in  the  old  Hall,  would  have  amounted 
"  to  2000/.  Whence  he  acquired  this  knowledge, 
"  I  know  not :  the  furveyor's  report  made  the 
"  mm  1500/.  He  has  omitted  to  {rate,  that  the 
"  repairs  neceflary  to  be  made,  even  in  Mr. 
"  Baldwin's  houfe,  according  to  the  fame  report 
"  at  the  very  time  of  purchafe,  would  at  leaft 
"  amount  to  500/. ;  as  he  has  alfo,that  theground- 
sc  rent  of  the  old  Hall  was  almoft  reduced  to  a 
se  cipher,  by  an  advantageous  fale,  on  the  part 
tc  of  the  Company,  rb  the  Newgate  committee, 
<c  of  a  piece  of  ground,  which  ufed  formerly  to 
e<  be  a  garden  for  the  clerk  ;  and  for  which  the 
u  faid  committee  paid  the  Company  900/.  on  July 
"  6th,  1769,  over  azid  above  50/.  an  expenfe 

"  which 
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w  which  the  clerk  pretended  to  have  incurred  hi 
"  conflrucYmg  his  garden. 

"  Tlie  260/.  per  annum  mentioned  by  Mr.  C. 
"  accrues,  I  fuppofe,  from  the  intereft  of  thp 
"  monev,  or  a  part  of  the  money,  funk  in  con- 
"  ftrudting  the  Hall,  added  to  the  annual  ex- 
"  penfe  of  taxes,  &c.  Certainly  it  cannot  accrue 
"  from  annual  repairs,  conlidering  the  frate  of 
"  utter  ruin,  into  which  the  frudcncc  of  the  late 
"  Court  has  fuffered  the  building  to  fall:  but  the 
"  greater  part  of  this  money  is  equally  funk, 
"  whether  the  Hall  be  fold  or  repaired  :  and  fo 
"  far  as  relates  to  this  matter,  it  will  be  an  evil 
"  felt  as  fully,  in  one  cafe  as  in  the  other.  The 
"  Company,  however,  have  had  the  ufe  of  this 
"  money,  and  have  enjoyed  its  utmolj  value ; 
"  for  they  have  enjoyed  the  ufe  of  the  building 
"  which  was  erected  by  its  expenditure,  till  that 
"  building  was  completely  worn  out,  and  the 
fe  mere  ruinous  materials  remain.  No  part  of 
"  this  money  ought,  therefore,  to  be  taken  into 
"  confideration,  in  the  valuation  of prefent  annual 
"  expenfe,  excepting  what  it  was  probabje  would 
"  be  recovered  by  a  fale  of  the  wreck  itfelf. 

"  The  only  fair  queftion,  then,  that  can  be 
ft  propofed  is  the  following  : 

LI  2  <<  What 
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(<  What  is  the  difference  of  annual  expenfe 
"  incidental  to  the  Company,  between  a  rctcu- 
es  tion  of  the  old  Hall,  and  the  purchafe  of  Mr. 
44  Baldwin's  houfe,  calculating  both  at  the  time 
of  the  aforeiaid  fale  and  purchafe  ?  both  edi- 
fices having  formerly  been  worth  coniiderably 
more, 


te 


fC  To  .determine  this,  take  the  following 
"  tables : 

"  Value  of  the  old  Hall,  as  eftimated  from  the  price 
44  given,  z  100/.  Annual  intereft  of  this  fum  which  has 
"  now  been  realized,  part  being  a  bond,  and  part  in 

'••the  funds,  about  £  108 

44  Annual  ground-rent  to  the  city   ......  6o 

*' Annual  taxes   45 

*'  Total  annual  expenfe  of  the  old  Hall  at  the  time  of 
44  fale  .    ,   213 

44  Value  of  Mr.  Baldwin's  houfe,  eft  f mated  as  above, 
44  from  the  price  given  by  the  late  Court,  being  1 1,000/. 
44  in  the  3  per  cents.  Annual  intereft     ....  340 

♦4  Annual  taxes  So 

*4  Total  annual  expenfe  of  Mr.  Baldwin's  houfe  ,  .  420 
44  Former  annual  expenditure    T    .    .    .    t    ,    .  213 

*4  Annual  furplus  of  expenfe  to  the  Company,  produced 
t4  by  the  new  purchafe  ......    \    •    •  2°7 
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"  It  is  laid,  however,  that  2,000/,  was  flakd 
«  by  the  furveyor  as  a  turn  neceffary  to  be  funk 
"  in  repairs  of  the  old  Hall.  This,  as  before  ob- 
"  ferved,  is  alfo  an  exaggeration;  his  report 
f c  having  been  1 500/.  Compare  this  expenfe 
"  with  the  fame  furveyor's  report  of  monies  ne- 
"  ceflary  to  be  funk  in  repairs,  and  other  matr 
"  ters  confequent  on  the  purchafe  of  Mr.  Bald- 
"  win's  houfe. 

"  Repairs  of  the  old  Hall  £h$W 

"  Repairs  of  Mr.  Baldwin's  houfe     .    .    .  £$00 
"  Building  a  library  in  the  houfe,  and  a  theatre 

"  in  the  Old  Bailey,  as  noticed  by  Mr.  C.  800—1,306 

"  Surplus  of  expenfe  in  repairing  the  old  Hall  ao» 

"  So  that,  after  all  that  has  been  fald,  the  old 
(e  Hall,  when  fully  repaired,  would  have  coil 
"  only  200/.  more  than  mutt  be  expended  in  re- 
ft  pairs  and  offices,  in  confequence  of  the  late 
,(  purchafe,  if  it  be  retained ;  even  according  to 
"  the  eftimatf  of  the  Court  itfelf.  To  fave  this 
fe  200/.  to  the  Company,  the  officers  of  the  late 
"  Court  have  confented  to  part  with  a  fum  out  of" 

the  Company's  property,  yielding  the  yearly 
f  interefl  of  213/.  and  this  for  a  "perpetuity !  I 
"  and  yet  here  is  a  young  man  fent  forwards  by 
K  th'-infdves  into  the  world,  to  trumpet  forth 
f*  their  unrivalled  fagacity  in  this  transfer  of 

<  c  buildings ; 
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"  buildings ;  and  the  vaft  gain  they  have  hereby 
*'  added  to  the  Company's  trcafury  !  !  ! 

"  But  they  have  at  loaft  acquired,  we  arc  told, 
"  by  their  conduct,  a  freehold  cftate  for  a  leafe- 
"  hold  ;  which  at  once  counterbalances  every 
"  pofHble  difadvantage  ;  and  proves  the  late  pui  - 
'*  chafe  to  have  been  a  far  better  bargain  than 
4i  the  former.  Yet  even  to  this-  proportion  I 
"  can  by  no  means  affent ;  and  for  very  ob- 
"  vious  reafons.  I  have  already  ftatcd,  that  by 
"  a  fortunate  fale  of  a  part  of  the  ground  belong- 
f'  ing  to  the  old  Hall  to  the  Newgate  committee, 
«*  the  Company  acquired  the  nett  fum  of  900/. 
(<  fo  long  ago  as  July  6th,  1769.  What  the 
<c  Court  have  actually  done  with  this  fum,  I 
ft  cannot  exactly  tell  r-^hut  what  they  ought  to 
"  have  done  with  it,  I  have  no  hefitation  in  de - 
*c  termining :  and  that  is,  they  fhould  immedi- 
"  ately  have  converted  the  whole  of  it,  both 
"  principal  and  intereft,  into  a  finking  fund  ; 
"  with  a  view  of  defraying  the  expenfe  of  erect- 
"  ing  the ,  Hall  itfelf,  as  alfo  of  being  provided 
"  with  an  adequate  refource,  again  ft  any  very 
tc  heavy  repairs  that  might  occafionally  demand 
*{  their  attention,  or  even  the  purchafe  of  a  free- 
"  hold  eflate,  upon  the  actual  termination  of 
"  the  leafe,  if  at  that  time  found  advifable, 
*'*  Had  this  rational  plan  been  purfued,  wheir, 
"  nearly  thirty  years  iince,  the  above  fum  of 

*'  900A 
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c«  9°°'-  was  aa^ed  to  the  Company's  treafure, 
*<  they  would  even  now  have  had  nearly  double 
4{  the  fum  in  their  hands,  which  the  ruinous 
"  ftate  of  the  old  Hall  required,  at  the  time  of 
"  its  fale,  to  have  put  it  into  complete  repair: 
"  and  had  it  not  been  fufFered  to  ran  to  fuch  a 
"  ftatc  of  ruin,  and  the  repairs  been  from  time 
■'*  to  time  duly  attended  to,  had  they  retained 
f<  this  building  in  their  own  hands,  and  ftill  fuf- 
"  feted  the  above  linking  fund  to  have  accu- 
"  mulated,  the  Company,  on  the  termination  of 
"  the  prefent  leafe,  of  which  about  fifty-four 
fe  years  remain  unexpired,  from  the  above  900/. 
"  alone,  would  have  been  in  poffeffion  of  a  fund 
"  ifluing  from  the  very  leafe  itfelf,  equal  to 
et  twice  the  purchafe  of  the  fee  fimple  either  of 
"  the  old  Hall,  or  of  Mr.  Baldwin's  houfe  :  the 
'*  accumulating  capital,  even  allowing  occafionai 

drafts  upon  it  for  necefTary  repairs,  at  that  time,.  1 
*'  being  at  leait  worth  1 1,000/.  fterling. 

"  Before  then  I  could  confent,  that  the  latter 
"  purchafe,  although  that  of  a  freehold,  and  al- 
"  lowing  it  had  been  acquired  at  a  much  more 

reafonable  fum,  is  a  better  bargain  than  th.c 
"  leafe  of  the  ground  for  the  old  Hall,  I  mud  be 
'*  toid,  that  there  is  a  profpect  of  benefiting  the 
"  Company  by  the  fum  of  at  leaft  900/.  by  the 
"  fale  of  Ibme  part  of  the  freehold  itfelf.  But  in- 
**  iread  of  this,  inftead,  of  the  Company's  ac- 

*'  quiring 
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"  quiring  960/.  after  all  the  expcnfe  they  have 
•c  incurred  by  the  purchafe,  we  are  told  that  the 
,f  fum  of  1300/.  more  remains  yet  to  be  ipent 
4i  upon  the  eftate,  to  make  it  fit  for  ufe." 

Mr.  C.  obferves,  that  the  great  objection  to 
the  propofed  conftitution  is  the  power  of  making 
bye-laws.  Certainly  it  is  confidered  in  that 
light;  efpecially  when  the  perfons  veiled  with 
that  power  are  not  chofen,  nor  approved  of,  by 
the  members  of  the  Corporation  at  large. 

This  power  he  thinks  not  likely  to  be  abufed, 
becaufe  no  bye-law  can  be  valid,  without  the 
ianction  of  fome  of  the  great  law  officers. 
<r  Hence,"  he  fays,  £f  no  wanton,  or  illegal  in- 
**  convenience,  can  ever  be  laid  upon  the  mem- 
"  bers  at  large."  That  an  injury  has  been  com- 
mitted on  the  Corporation  at  large  is  certain  ;  it 
Is  alfo  notorious,  that  it  was  committed  under 
colour  of  law.  If  the  law  really  conferred  on  them 
this  oppreffive  power,  all  we  can  fay  to  their 
tyrannical  exercife  of  it  is,  fuihfnUm  jus  ejl  fumma 
injuria. 

The  power  of  the  Court  of  Affiftants  to  make 
feyg-laws,  Mr.  C.  fays,  is  a  civil  truft.  If  fo, 
they  have  exercifed  it  rather  in  an  uncivil  man- 
net'.  He  tells  us,  it  has  only  thefe  objects  in 
Ytew ;  the  qualifications  of  practitioners,  "  the 

4  "Support 
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"  fupport  of  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  the 
<■  profeffion,  and  the  management  of  receipts 
"  and  expenfes  belonging  to  the  inftitution." 
That  the  Court  of  Afftftants  have  giofsly  neg- 
lected their  duty  in  all  thefe  refpecls,  is  mani- 
fcfr  from  the  proofs  adduced  againfi  them  by  their 
opponents,  and  even  from  the  confeflions  of 
their  own  defenders. 

"  Beyond  thefe,"  fays  Mr.  C.  "  and  what  re- 
"  lares  to  thefe,  they  can  have  no  power ;  and 
"  whatever  is  directed  to  thefe,  muft  be,  upon 
"  the  whole,  advantageous  to  the  members  at 
"  large  ;  and  cannot  admit  of  any  fubftanlial 
"  grievance,  which  will  not  fpeedily  correct  it- 
(e  felf."    Under  the  head  of  receipts  and  expen- 
diture, Mr.  C.  artfully  conceals  the  power  of 
taxation.    This  is  a  mafked  battery,  intended  to 
be  played  off  as  occalion  may  require.    Mr.  C.'s 
idea  of  receipts  and  expenditure  may  be  well  ex- 
plained by  a  fponge.    That  which  was  ufed  by 
the  Court  of  Afiifiants  had  a  great  abforbent 
power  ;  but  they  knew  how  to  fqueeze  it  out. 
They  fqueezed  it  moft  unmercifully,  which  was 
a  fubitantial  grievance ;  but  as  inanition  in- 
creafed  the  abforbent  power  of  the  fponge, 
as  it  drank   with  molt  avidity  when  it  was 
mofr  dry,  it.  was  a  grievance  which  fpeedily  cor- 
rected itfelf.  ■ 
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Not  fo  the  power  of  admitting  unqualified 
practitioners.  The  more  they  tatlcd  the  fvveets 
of  that  office,  the  lefs  were  they  able  to  rcfufe  the 
perquifit.es.  Not  only  poverty,  which  has  often 
found  a  way  into  that  Court,  but  even  wealth, 
is  unable  to  refill  the  fafcinating  charms  of 
lucre  : 

Crefcit  amor  nummi,  quantum  ipfa  pecunia  crefcit. 

In  fhorr,  I  appeal  to  the  defences  publithed  in 
favour  of  the  Surgeons'  bill  for  proofs,  that  the 
groffeft  abufes  have  prevailed  in  the  Corporation ; 
and  although  the  indigence  of  the  Company  has 
a  tendency  to  correct  itfelf,  it  is  only  by  the  help 
of  extortion. 

Mr.  C.  obferves,  that  as  the  oversight  of  thefe 
objects  muft  be  entruitcd  fomewhere,  Govern- 
ment ought  to  entruft  it  to  perlbns  of  tried  abi- 
lity. Perhaps,  in  Head  of  Government,  he  ought 
to  have  faid,  the  Legijlature.  The  ability  of  the 
late  managers  of  the  Corporation  has  indeed  been 
tried,  and  found  wanting.  It  is  for  Mr.  C.  to 
fay,  whether  he  would  wifh  the  fuperintetidance 
of  thofe  duties  to  be  fecured  in  a  lucceffion  of 
fuch  perfons:  we  all  know,  they  are  well  enough 
qualified  for  the  overjight  of  their  duties  ;  for 
they  have  overlooked  them  in  a  ftrange  manner. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  C.  iuftly  remarks,  that  the  power  of  elec- 
tion is  of  the  utmofl.  importance  ;  but  argues  ill 
when  he  maintains  it  ought  to  be  confined  to  a 
few.  He  thinks  twenty-one  perfons  fully  com- 
petent to  t  ran  fact  the  bulinefs  of  the  Company  ; 
and  that  where  it  can  be  fafely  tranfacled  by  a 
few,  it  is  improper  to  commit  it  to  more.  What- 
ever we  may  think  of  the  competency  of  twenty- 
one  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Corporation,  we 
agree  with  him,  from  paft  experience,  that  there 
is  no  pecicliar  charm  in  that  number. 

Mr.  C.  takes  notice,  that  the  reciprocal  influ- 
ence of  perfonal  and  official  dignity,  is  one  of 
thofe  fubjects,  on  which  the  new  light  has  not 
yet  condefcended  to  fliine.  I  beg  therefore  he 
will  inform  us,  whether  there  is  more  official 
dignity  in  an  extortioner,  or  perfonal  dignity  in  an 
inlblvent  ?  for  neither  of  thofe  characters  is  new 
in  that  Court.  Their  reciprocal  influence  mujl  be 
great. 

Mr.  C.  alludes  to  the  bye-law  which  excludes 
practitioners  of  pharmacy  ;  and  is  of  opinion, 
that  although  it  has  been  the  fubject  of  many 
fevere  animadverlions,  "  the  circumftances  mull 
"  be  very  rare,  that  will  make  a  departure  from 
"  this  rule  admiflible."  It  mull  be  acknow- 
ledged, that,  owing  to  the  want  of  encourage- 
ment, or  rather  to  the  difcouragement,  held  out 

M  m  a  to 
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to  them  by  the  Court  of  Affiftants,  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Corporation,  who  are 
practitioners  of  pharmacy,  have  not  cultivated 
their  chirurgical  talents  as  they  could  have  done: 
but  for  this  their  opprefTors,  who  ought  to  be 
their  protectors,  are  to  blame. 

But  Mr.  C.  tells  us,  that  if  circumftances 
fhould  occur,  that  make  it  neceffary  to  depart 
from  this  rule,  thofe  who  make  the  bye-law  will 
have  full  power  to  make  the  exception.  This  is 
a  very  convenient  bye-la\y  :  it  may  be  broken  at 
pleafure.  It  is  a  draw-bridge,  which  will  ferve 
to  keep  out  rivals  :  but  it  will  accommodate  itfelf, 
to  let  in  a  friend  upon  occafion. 

Mr.  C.'s  confeffion  is  rather  unfortunate  for 
his  patrons.  It  proves  that  the  bye-law  was  not 
intended  to  keep  out  m^ualrfted  perfons ;  for 
fuchthey  need  not  elect;  but  to  raife  a  prejudice 
againft  thofe  members  of  the  Corporation,  who, 
from  a  more  general  knowledge  of  the  medical 
profeflion,  had  fuperior  claims  to  the  confidence 
of  the  public. 

What  but  jealoufy  has  caufed  all  the  furgeons 
of  difpenfaries  to  be  profcribed  ?  It  is  no  difficult 
matter  to  prove,  that  in  curative  furgcry,  many 
furgeons  of  difpenfaries,  as  well  as  private  fur- 
geons, are  no  lefs  fuccefsful  than  thofe  who  be- 
long 
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long  to  hofpitals  :  and  in  operative  fargery,  per- 
haps not  lets  expert.  Such  mean  jealoufies, 
and  felfifh  monopolies,  in  profeffional  men,  are 
no  lefs  injurious  to  the  public,  than  dif  graceful 
to  themfelves. 

To  the  great  names,  with  which  this  work  is 
interfperfed,  of  furgeons  blending  other  branches 
of  the  medical  profeffion  with  their  own,  may  be 
added  all  army  and  navy  furgeons,  and  forty- 
nine  out  of  fifty  of  thofe  who  are  fettled  through- 
out the  Britim  dominions :  men,  who,  by  their 
Ikill  in  the  medical  as  well  as  the  furgical  de- 
partment, and'  by  greater  attention  to  their  pa- 
tients than  what  is  met  with  in  hofpitals,  prevent 
the  frequent  necellity  of  operations  ;  but  many 
of  whom  are  capable  of  performing  them,  when 
necefTary,  in  a  manner  that  does  them  no  difcre- 
dit.  In  Scotland,  pharmacy  is  pra£tifed  by  fur- 
geons in  general. 

As  the  defenders  of  the  Surgeons'  bill  agree  in 
beftowing  high  encomiums  on  the  Academy  of 
Surgery  in  Paris,  I  fhall  extra6l  a  few  obferva- 
tions  from  the  preface  to  their  Memoirs,  in  order 
to  correct  fome  erroneous  ideas  entertained  by 
the  friends  of  the  bill.  My  readers  will  excufe 
my  giving  thefe  quotations  an  Englifh  drefs, 
though  lefs  elegant  than  the  original. 

«  If 
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"  If  furgcry  is  fo  difficult  to  be  acquired, 
i*  would  it  not  be  entertaining  an  unjuft  idea  of 
"  it,  to  reduce  it  to  the  art  of  operating  ?  This 
'*  art  is  undoubtedly  an  eiTential  part  of  it ;  it  is 
•«  the  operation  which  principally  characlerifes 
*'  the  furgcon  :  but  the  art  of  operating,  confi- 
"  dercd  abftracledly,  depends  merely  on  anato- 
"  mical  knowledge,  and  dexterity  of  the  hand. 
"  Practice  gives  this  dexterity  ;  but  it  gives  not 
u  the  genius  and  the  lights  which  ought  to  di- 
"  reft  it." 

t(  Herice,  they  who  eftimate  the  value  of 
Ci  furgery  by  operations  alone,  they  who  believe 
"  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  long  habit  of  operating 
"  that  forms  a  great  furgeon,  labour  under  a  very 
c<  grofs  miflake.  In  order  to  judge  the  better  in 
<e  this  reipedlj  let  us  examine  operations  as  they 
"  are  in  themfelves :  they  may  be  reduced,  either 
,e  into  operations  which  are  defcribed,  or  into 
"  thofe  operations  which  vary  according  to  the 
"  parts  on  which  they  are  performed,  and  ac- 
"  cording  to  the  difference  of  the  difcafe. 

"  The  place  of  thofe  operations  which  are  de- 
*l  fcribed  is  always  fixed,  the  line  is  traced,  the 
"  courfe  of  the  operator  is  governed  by  rules. 
"  Can  the  habit  which  guides  the  furgeon  in  this 
*'  line,  where  all  the  iteps  he  is  to  take  are 
"  marked  out,  and  from  which  be  cannot  de- 

"  viate. 
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viate  if  he  has  any  memory  or  eyes,  can  this 
habit  be  a  decilive  proof  of  capacity  and 
talents  ? 

"  Thofe  furgeons  who  reft  all  their  merit  on 
this  foundation,  degrade  themfelves,  and  dis- 
parage their  profeflion.  The  knowledge  which 
is  fo  necefTary  in  fuch  cafes  to  direct  the  hand, 
does  not  comprehend  all  that  is  requilite  to 
form  a  furgeon.  The  operations  which  are 
regulated  thereby,  although  they  generally 
ftrike  the  vulgar,  are  but  one  point  in  the  cure 
of  difeafes.  A  knowledge  of  the  cafes  which 
require  them,  of  the  accidents  that  enfue,  and 
the  treatment  which  ought  to  vary  according 
to  the  nature  and  the  diverfity  of  thofe  ac- 
cidents, are  not  all  thefe  efTential  objects  of 
furgery  ? 

<£  The  profound  knowledge  which  conftitutes 
the  balls  of  furgery,  constitutes  the  merit  and 
{  the  difficulty  of  that  art :  it  fhows  us,  at  the 
'  fame  time,  from  what  hands  we  may  expect 
c  its  advancement.  Great  furgeons  are  as  rare 
£  as  genius,  learning,  and  talents:  genius  is  the 
c  iourcc  of  light,  it  is  the  univerfal  inftrument; 
'  but  it  is,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion. 
'  like  the  body :  it  becomes  torpid  from  inao 
•'  tion.  A  mind  that  is  uncultivated  is  as  inca- 
1  pable  of  diftinguifhing  objects,  of  feeing  their 

e*  affinities. 
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C£  affinities,  and  of  purfuing  a  regular  chain  of 
"  reafoning,  as  the  body  is  of  agility  and  flexi- 
"  bility  without  previous  exercife.  It  is  there- 
"  fore  necellary,  that  the  underftanding  fhould 
"  be  prepared  lor  its  initiation  in  furgery,  as  well 
"  as  for  its  initiation  in  other  fcienccs:  that  is  to 
"  fay,  it  fhould  be  furnifhed,  in  the  ftndy  of  this 
"  art,  with  that  knowledge  which  unfolds  to  us 
"  the  operations  of  nature.  Without  this  know- 
"  ledge,  it  is  impoffible  to  penetrate  to  thofe 
"  truths,  which  form  the  rules,  by  which  we 
"  ought  to  conduct  ourfelves  in  the  cure  of 
"  difeafes." 

Our  authors  next  inform  us,  that  the  progref- 
five  improvements  made  in  furgery,  are  owing  en- 
tirely to  fuch  as  were  guided  by  this  knowledge. 
After  mentioning  the  names  of  fome  of  the  moft 
eminent,  they  add,  "  Many  of  thefe  great  men 
"  joined  the  title  of  fhyfician  to  that  of  furgeon  ; 
"  becaufe  in  foreign  univerfilies  phjfc  has  not  been 
« feparated  from  furgery,  as  in  the  Univerfity  of 
«  Paris:' 

Here  is  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Academy,  of  the  impolicy  of 
their  Univerfity,  which  rcfufed  to  admit  ftudents 
into  the  faculty  of  medicine,  unlefs  they  abjured 
furgery.  Let  furgeons  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, who  wimto  imitate  fuch  illiberal  conduct, 

blulh  : 
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bluih  s  let  them  fee,  by  the  confeffion  even  of 
fiergeofis,  whom  they  are  in  the  habit  of  extolling, 
that  lurgery  is  indebted  for  the  progrefs  it  has 
made,  to  our  illuftrious  countryman  Harvey, 
and  other  practitioners  of  medicine  ;  and  difcern 
the  impolicy  of  excluding  from  the  government 
of  the  Corporation  thofe  who  blend  any  other 
branch  of  the  healing  art  with  their  own. 

Mr.  C.  affirms,  that  furgery  has  flourimed 
under  the  late  regulation.  In  like  manner,  Chrif- 
tianity  flourimed  under  Julian  the  apoftate.  He 
does  not  even  pretend,  that  the  governors  of  the 
Corporation  have  done  any  thing  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  fcience,  except  in  their  indivi- 
dual capacity.  The  only  feminaries  for  the  edu- 
cation of  furgeons,  are  private  anatomical  thea- 
tres ;  and  hofpitals,  in  which  the  Corporation 
has  no  concern,  and  over  which  it  has  no 
control. 

He  tells  us,  that  the  members  of  the  Court  of 
Affiftants  have  atked  for  higher  rank,  becaufe  it 
has  already  been  beftowed  on  their  brethren  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  whofe  merits,  great  as 
they  may  be,  cannot  be  fuperior  to  their  own. 
It  is  rather  unfortunate,  that  Mr.  C.  has  brought 
fuch  a  body  of  evidence  againft  his  patrons,  as 
muft  invalidate  all  his  teftimony  in 'their  favour. 


Upon 
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Upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  but  declare,  that 
Mr.  C.  appears  to  be  the  cat's-paw  in  this  work. 
He  publilhes  again,  in  a  confufed  and  contra- 
dictory manner,  thofe  allegations  of  the  peti- 
tioners for  the  Surgeons'  bill,  which  have  al- 
ready been  fa  completely  refuted.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  little  ftrange  he  mould  aver,  that  the 
merits  of  the  managers  of  the  Corporation  are 
fuch  as  cannot  be  exceeded,  after  allowing,  that 
they  have  been  negligent  in  their  accounts,  la- 
vim  in  their  expenditure  ;  and  that  they  had 
omitted  to  give  lectures  for  the  improvement  of 
the  fcience,  although  two  legacies  were  left  for 
that  exprefs  purpofe.  He  does  not  inform  us,  that 
they  omitted  to  receive  tJie  legacies. 

He  tells  us,  they  have  afked  for  an  addition 
of  three  miles  to  their  jurifdiction,  for  the  public 
good  -and fafety  only.  He  adds,  that  as  the  means 
of  inftruction  are  now  lb  much  ealier  of  accefs, 
it  is  doubly  dilgraceful  that  practitioners  thould 
be  fu  fibred,  who  are  deftitute  of  proper  informa- 
tion. But,  as  the  means  of  inftruction  are  fo 
eafy  of  accefs,  why  fhould  not  every  furgeon  be 
'compelled  to  undergo  the  fame  examination  ; 
cfpecially  as  the  only  objects  with  (he  Court  of 
Affiftants  are  the  public  good  and  fafety  ?  From 
their  difinterefted  fpirit,  it  may  be  prefumed> 
that,  for  the  public  good  and  fafety,  they  would 
have  no  objection  to  examine  every  furgeon  in 

the 
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the  kingdom,  provided  they  receive  half  a  gnineia 
each  for  his  diploma. 

He  tells  us,  that  the  prefent  frate  of  their 
funds  will  permit  them  to  exonerate  their  mem- 
bers from  the  further  payment  of  quarterage.  If 
fuch  is  the  Hate  of  the  funds,  after  their  late  pro- 
fufe  expenditure,  the  quarterage  muft  long  have 
been  an  impolition. 

He  tells  us,  "  they  will  be  enabled  to  fet  on 
"  foot  an  eftablifnment  for  chirurgical  inftruc- 
"  tion ;  greatly  needed,  and  loudly  called  for  by 
"  every  principle  of  policy  and  national  juftice." 
Here  is  a  frank  confeffion,  that  the  purpofe  for 
which  the  legacies  were  bequeathed  to  the  Cor- 
poration was  laudable,  and  the  inftitution  of 
lectures  neceffary  ;  nay,  that  it  was  loudly 
called  for  by  every  principle  of  policy  and  na- 
tional juftice.  Yet  we  are  told,  that  the  ma- 
nagers of  the  Corporation,  whofe  merits  cannot 
be  iurpafTed,  have  long  been  in  pofTeffion  of  en- 
dowments and  funds  deftined  for  that  purpofe  ; 
which  they  refufed  to  apply  to  their  proper  ufe. 
Having  no  confidence  in  their  own  intentions, 
they  wifh  to  bind  themfelves  to  the  performance 
of  their  duty,  by  an  act  of  Parliament. 

Since  I  began  writing  thefe  remarks,  I  have 
converfed  with  feveral   gentlemen  who  were 

N  n  2  prefent 
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prefcntat  the  meetings  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 
who  affure  mc,  that  Mr.  C.  was  at  firft  one  of 
the  moil  tenuous  oppofers  of  the  Surgeons' 
bill  ;  and  that  he  was  one  of  thofe  who  aflifted 
in  drawing  up  the  petition  to  the  Houfe  of 
Lords ;  and  figned  that  petition.  He  was  alfo 
one  of  thofe,  who  paid  the  firft  fubfeription  to- 
wards defraying  the  cxpenfe.  At  the  fecond 
meeting,  he  read  a  paper,  containing  realbns 
for  changing  his  opinion  of  the  bill.  Thefe  rea- 
fons  were  derived  from  official  authority  ;  but,  as 
Mr.  C.  obferves,  they  produced  little  impreffion 
on  the  company. 

Tf  the  objections  to  the  bill  were  of  no  force, 
as  Mr.  C.  affirms,  it  is  rather  furpriling  he  be- 
came a  profelyte  to  them.  It  is  no  compliment 
to  the  Houfe  of  Lords  to  affert,  that  the  bill 
was  thrown  out  by  that  Houfe  in  confequence 
of  objections  which  were  of  no  force ;  efpecially 
a  bill  which  had  three  times  received  the  fandlion 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  paffed  twice 
through  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  thrice  through 
a  committee  of  that  Houfe.  Objections  of  no 
force  could  never  induce  fuch  a  grave  affembly, 
confining  of  fenators  educated  in  the  fciencetof 
legiflation,  and  of  the  brighter!  luminaries  of  the 
law,  to  acknowledge  their  errors,  and  refcind 
their  refolutions. 

They 
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They  who  faw  how  clofely  Mr.  C.  ftuck  on  his 
new  friends,  after  his  apoftacy,  and  who  have 
read  his  panegyrical  performance,  may  fancy 
they  fee  a  fifh  of  the  parafitical  kind,  who,  con- 
scious of  his  own  weaknefs,  clings  to  a  fifh  of  a 
larger  fpecies,  from  inftincl: :  yet  is  fo  far  from 
conferring  any  benefit  on  the  animal  to  which  it 
is  attached,  that  it  only  encumbers  him  with  a 
dead  weight.  He  loads  his  new  friends  with 
undeferved  praife  ;  which  is  fharper  than  the  fe- 
vereft  fatire.  He  hugs  them  like  a  bear ;  and 
kills  them  with  his  kindnefs.  The  fate  of  the 
Court  of  Afliftants  is  Angularly  hard  :  their 
pretended  friends  prove  their  bittereft  enemies. 
He  makes  the  third  hijh  defender;  who  has 
undertaken  their  caufe,  and  left  it  the  zvorfe  for 
his  defence. 

He  feems  confident,  that  after  penning  his 
book,  written  by  a  furgeon  and  apothecary,  the 
Legiflature  will  be  convinced,  that  a  furgeon  and 
apothecary  is  more  ignorant  than  a  fimple  fur- 
geon,— that  thofe  who  underfiand  two  or  three 
branches  of  a  profeffion  are  more  ignorant  than 
thofe  who  underfiand  but  one,  and  confe- 
quently,  that  the  Surgeons'  bill  ought  to  pafs, 
and  will  pafs. 

He  fuppofes  there  are  gentlemen,  who  fancy 
that  the  bill  bears  fome  refcmblance  to  the  arbi- 

i  trary 
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Irary  fyfterns  of  government  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  which  have  lately  been  blown  up  with 
revolutionary  gunpowder.  Hence  he  labours 
the  more  afliduoufly  to  fupport  the  Court  of 
Afiiflants  ;  and  concludes,  that  now  when  he 
has  rifen  to  affert  their  caufe,  the  bill  will  pafs. 

Should  that  great  event,  the  devout  wifh  and 
ardent  prayer  of  the  felf-elecled  rulers  of  the 
Corporation,  take  place,  Mr.  Chevalier  ought, 
as  a  reward  for  his  fervices,  to  be  ftationed  be- 
fore the  gate  of  the  houfe  lately  dedicated  to  JE£~ 
culapius  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  There  he  may 
ftand,  like  Janus  with  his  double  face ;  and  guard 
the  temple. 

Should  that  renowned  bill,  that  precious  mo- 
nument of  defpotifm,  the  devout  wifh  and  ardent 
prayer  of  every  felf-eleclcd  ruler  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, be  preferved  from  the  ravages  of  revolu- 
tionary gunpowder,  which  Mr.  Chevalier  fo 
much  dreads,  another  inftance  will  Hand  on  re- 
cord to  prove,  that  fmall  caufes  may  fometimcs 
occafion  great  events.  Rome  was  Javed  by  the 
cackling  of  a  goofe. 

When  Mr.  C.  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  Court 
of  Affirmants,  and  afferted  their  claim  to  an  act  of 
Parliament  conferring  collegiate  honours,  he 
little  expecled  they  would  fo  foon  abandon  that 
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claim.  He  little  expected,  they  would  fo  foon 
defpair  of  procuring  an  act,  on  the  principles 
of  the  late  bill.  Of  this,  the  confident  manner 
in  which  he  ipeaks  of  the  probability  of  their 
fuccefs  in  the  prcfent  feiiion,  is  a  furficicnt  tef- 
limony. 

He  had  little  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  they 
would  fo  fuddenly  renounce  the  proud  object  of 
their  ambition,  that  of  rivalling  the  College  of 
Phyficians  in  rank  and  dignity  ;  and  be  content 
with  foliciting  a  patent  for  their  practice,  like  fo 
many  quacks  ;  putting  themfelves  on  a  footing 
with  a  brother-member  of  the  Corporation,  the 
proprietor  of  Leake's  pills. 

They  who  know,  that  the  Court  of  Afliftants 
have  been  trying  in  vain  to  appcafe  that  great 
man,  who,  in  the  lafi.  feffion  of  Parliament, 
vanquished  them  with  his  breath,  are  not  at  a 
lofs  to  account  for  their  having  refolved  on  this 
humiliating  and  degrading  meafure.  The  recol- 
lection of  their  difcomfiture  in  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  terrified  their  imaginations  : 

 for  fuch  another  field 

They  dreaded  worfe  than  hell :  fo  much  the  fear' 
"Of  Thurlow's  thunder,  and  the  voice  of  Thurlow, 
Wrought  ftlll  within  them. 


W  hen 
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When  Mr.  C.  called  the  victorious  opponents 
Of  the  bill  panic-ftricken  gentlemen,  he  little 
fuipecled  his  own  clients  would  again  be  panic- 
ftricken  quite  fo  foon.  He  and  his  friends  had 
formed  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  inflexible  integrity, 
and  unfhaken  refolution,  of  that  great  man,  who 
had  once  before  difappointed  their  ambition. 

Juftum  et  tenacem  propofiti  virum, 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium 
Meute  quatic  folida. 

What  mortification  muft  Mr.  C.  have  felt, 
when,  after  his  confident  afTurance  of  fuccefs  in 
Parliafncnt,  he  condefcended  once  more  to  a£t, 
as  the  humble  emiflary  of  the  fupporters  of  the 
bill  ;  and,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Corporation,  recommended  a  concurrence 
and  co-operation  with  the.  Court  of  Affiftants  in 
their  endeavours  to  obtain  a  patent  P  This  pro- 
pofal,  a  great  majority  of  thofe  who  were  prcfent, 
fpurned  with  indignation. 

It  has  been  rumoured,  that  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  allowed,  the  friends  of  the  bill 
might  obtain  a  patent.  This,  if  true,  was  no 
Great  compliment :  it  is  no  more  than  might  be 
faid  of  all  the  quacks  in  the  kingdom.  Certain 
it  is,  he  denounced  the  wrath  of  Parliament 
againft  any  future  Surgeons'  bill,  founded  on  the 
principles  of  the  laft.    Certain  it  is,  they  have 

not 
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not  yet  forgotten  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  nor 
recovered  from  the  Shock  of  his  refentment. 


 So  much  the  ftronger  prov'd 

He  with  his  thunder:  and  till  then  who  knew 
The  force  of  thofe  dire  arms  ? 

The  frequent  and  fubmiffivc  embaffies  of  the 
Court  of  Affiftants  to  him,  who  has  hitherto  frus- 
trated all  their  defigns,  and  blafted  all  their 
hopes,  prove  that  their  pride  is  humbled  ;  that 
they  fue  for  grace,,  and  tremble  at  his  difplea- 
fure.  The  renunciation  of  all  hopes  of  parlia- 
mentary Sanction  to  their  ambitious  projects,  and 
their  prefent  humble  attempts,  prove  that  their 
embaffles  were  unfuccefsful. 

Had  Mr.  C.  been  a  member  of  one  of  thofe 
embaffies,  he  would  have  beheld  a  manly  cha- 
racter :  not  a  reed  Shaken  by  the  wind  ;  but 
an  example  of  conftancy,  and  an  emblem  of 
the  BritiSh  oak. 

IUe,  velut  rupes  vallum  qure  prodit  in  asquor, 
Obvia  ventorum  furiis,  expoftaque  ponto, 
Vim  cunftam  atque  minas  perfert  coelique  marifque; 
Ipfe  immota  manet. 

The  members  of  the  Corporation  at  large 
would  be  wanting  in  gratitude,  did  they  not  alio 
pay  the  juft  tribute  of  applaufe  to  many  other 

O  o  diftin- 
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diftinguifhed  perfons  of  rank  and  talents ;  who 
honoured  their  caufe  with  fupport.  By  their  in- 
defatigable exertions,  and  their  difinterefted 
zeal,  they  have  dcferved  well  of  the  members  of 
a  liberal  profeffion ;  and  are  entitled  to  be  ranked 
among  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

Amidtl  all  the  calamities  and  misfortunes  of 
the  prefent  hour,  from  whatever  fource  they 
fpring,  I  truft  we  are  not  fallen  on  fuch  evil  days, 
but  that  we  have  frill  fenators,  who  deem  other 
objects  betides  war  and  finance  worth  their  care. 
We  have  ftill  fenators,  who,  by  their  unwearied 
attention  to  other  duties,  have  evinced  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  health  and  happincfs  of  the  people : 

Quique  fui  memores  alios  fecere  merendo. 

If  the  fortunate  opponents  of  the  late  Sur- 
geons' bill  are  not  wanting  to  themfelves/I  truft, 
they  will  never  want  the  fame  countenance  and 
protection  which  they  have  already  experienced. 
A  fteady  perfeverance  in  the  line  they  have  hi- 
therto purfued,  cannot  fail  to  crown  their  efforts 
with  final  fuccefs;  by  fecuring  an  act,  calculated 
at  once  to  protect  the  rights  of  individuals,  and 
promote  the  caufe  of  fcience ;  an  act,  founded 
on  the  broad  bafis  of  univerfal  juftice,  and  the 
public  good. 


THE 
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THE  following  circular  letter,  from  the  Com- 
mittee cKofeft  by  the  general  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Corporation,  will  fhow  the 
prefent  flate  of  affairs. 

"  SURGEONS'  COMMITTEE. 

"  London  CofFee-houfe,  Ludgate-ftreet, 
"SIR,  March  3d,  1798. 

"  THE  Committee  nominated  by  the  laft 
general  affembly  of  the  members  of  the  late 
Corporation  of  Surgeons  held  at  this  place,  for 
the  purpofe  of  preparing  a  bill  of  incorporation, 
have  been  furprifed  at  the  circulation  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Oakey  Belfour,  their  late  clerk,  iigni- 
fying,  that  the  perfons  ftill  affuming  the  title  of 
Court  of  Affiftants,  had  judged  it  right  to 
petition  the  Crown  for  a  charter;  and  attempting 
to  juflify  their  illegal  fale  of  Surgeons'  Hall,  &c. 
and  the  injudicious  purchafe  they  have  made. 
The  Committee  deem  it  their  duty  to  exprefs  their 
entire  difapprobation  of  this  conduct.  It  appears 
upon  this,  as  upon  all  former  occafions,  the 
Court  of  Affiftants,  without  deigning  to  confult 
the  members  at  large,  have  predetermined  what 
is  to  be  done ;  leaving  them  no  other  power 
than  that  of  affixing  their  names  to  a  petition; 
and  it  feems  that  they  have  already  refolved  to 
apply  for  the  charter,  however  few  the  fignatures 
they  may  be  able  to  procure.  This  innovation  of 
a  charter  is  contrary  to  the  ancient  practice. 

O  o  2  "It 
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"  It  is  now  two  centuries  and  an  half  fince  the 
furgeons  of  London  were  firft  incorporated  by 
acts  of  Parliament,  which  was  done  with  the 
manifefl  approbation  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
It  was  evidently  agreeable  to  the  prefent  Parlia- 
ment, that  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons  fhould 
continue  to  be  united  by  their  authority  ;  for  tie 
Houfe  of  Commons  pafTed  a  late  bill  for  that 
purpofe,  and  the  Houfe  of  Lords  paffed  it  like- 
wife  on  the  two  firft  readings ;  it  was  rejected  on 
the  third,  not  becaufe  their  Lordthips  were  averfe 
to  the  furgeons  being  incorporated  by  an  act  of 
Parliament,  but  on  account  of  certain  unjuft  and 
oppreffive  claufes  which  had  been  introduced 
into  the  bill.  It  is  likewiie  clear,  that  the  whole 
body  of  furgeons  (without  exception),  from  the 
days  of  Henry  the  Eighth  to  the  prefent  time, 
have  preferred  being  incorporated  by  an  act  of 
Parliament. 

"  This  was  the  uniform  opinion  of  thofe  who 
petitioned  agaiuft  the  late  bill  ;  and  furely  it  was 
that  of  thofe  who  petitioned  for  it,  or  why  did 
they  petition  at  all  r  Itmuft  particularly  have  been 
the  opinion  of  the  late  Court  of  Affiftants,  who 
caufed  the  bill  to  be  prefented.  They  can  only 
have  altered  their  opinion  now,  in  confequence 
of  finding  it  impoffible  to  deceive  the  watchful 
eye  of  Parliament,  by  obtaining  claufes  injurious 

to 
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to  the  public,  and  to  the  rights  of  the  members 
of  the  late  Corporation. 

fc  For  thefc,  and  other  reafons  which  might  be 
urged,  it  is  requeftcd,  that  no  member  of  the 
late  Corporation  will  lign  the  petition  for  the 
charter ;  which  is  intended  to  fubvert  their  ancient 
laws  and  government ;  or  that  they  will  at  lea  It 
wait  till  the  Committee  lay  before  them  a  draft 
for  the  intended  bill,  which  will  be  ready  in  a 
few  days. 

f<  It  will  their  be  found,  that  the  Committee 
have  adopted  fuch  claufes  as  have  a  tendency  to 
public  utility,  as  well  as  the  honour  of  the  mem- 
bers ;  that  they  have  amended  fuch  parts  of  the 
late  bill  as  gave  jiift  offence  to  the  majority  of 
the  late  Corporation,  and  that  they  have  ex- 
punged fuch  others  as  met  with  the  rcprehenfion 
of  the  Lords  of  Parliament". 

<(  Your  Committee  likewife  think  it  their  duty 
to  inform  you,  they  are  well  aflured,  that  there 
exifts  at  this  inftant  a  want  of  unanimity  anion"' 
the  members  of  the  late  Court  of  Aflifiants,  on 
the  propriety  of  applying  for  the  propofed  char- 
ter ;  the  principles  of  which  are  preciiely  ftmilar 
to  thofe  of  the  bill  lb  lately  rejected  by  the 
Houfe  of  Lords. 

"  By  order  of  the  Committee, 

"J.  SIMPSON." 

From 
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From  the  notification  circulated  by  Mr.  Bel- 
four  it  appears,  that  the  members  of  the  Court  of 
Afliitants  do  not  think  proper  to  prefer  their  pe- 
tition for  a  reftoration  of  the  powers  of  the  Cor- 
poration, in  Parliament,  where  they  are  too 
well  known. 

It  mutt  afford  great  pleafure  to  the  members 
or  the  late  Corporation,  to  hear  from  the  Court 
of  Affiftants,  that  the  public  good  has  been  the 
fole  guide  of  their  conduct  :  efpecially  as  it  was 
a  kind  of  information  not  likely  to  come  from  any 
other  quarter. 

They  tell  us,  that  in  their  fale  and  purchafe, 
they  were  actuated  by  motives  of  found  policy ; 
and  that  it  is  not  doubted,  but  the  prudence  of 
that  meafure  will  be  apparent  to  every  member, 
who  will  inquire  into  the  particulars  of  the  tranf- 
a 61  ion.  Having  taken  no  final!  pains  to  probe 
that  affair  to  the  bottom,  I  have  laid  the  refult 
before  my  readers  in  the  preceding  pages.  Thofe 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  perufe  the  account 
there  given,  will  know  what  the  members  of  the 
Court  of  AinYtants  mean  by  prudence  and  policy. 

The  fame  gentlemen  inform  us,  that  the 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Corporation  has 
prodigioufly  increafed :  and  well  may  the  number 
increafe,  when,  for  the  fake  of  fordid  lucre,  they 
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have,  as  one  of  their  own  advocates  confeffe?,- 
overwhelmed  the  whole  empire  with  delpicable 
pretenders. 

At  the  late  general  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Corporation,  (whofe  powers  are  now  dormant), 
feventeen  perfons  were  felected  to  form  a  Com- 
mittee ;  who  were  authorized  to  prepare  a  bill 
for  a  renewal  of  the  late  act  of  incorporation, 
with  the  rank  and  title  of  a  Royal  College  ;  and 
fuch  additional  powers  and  regulations,  as  the 
prefent  improved  Hate  of  furgery  demands.  Four 
of  the  gentlemen  who  were  nominated  for  that 
Committee,  not  fatisfied  with  declining  the  of- 
fice, publifhed  an  advertifement,  intended  to 
prove  fubfervient  to  the  caufe  of  the  Court  of 
Affirmants.  J  t  is  necefTary,.  therefore,  to  ftate,  that 
thofe  gentlemen  practife  only  furgery  ;  and  have 
an  evident  interefr.  in  the  fuccefs  of  the  caufe 
which  they  fupport.  They  have  a  good  founda- 
tion for  affirming,  that  the  conftitution  of  the 
Company  was  attended  with  evident  advantage 
to  their  profeffion  ;  at  leafl  to  them/elves. 

It  is  no  wonder,  the  party  whofe  meafures 
were  in  avowed  oppofition  to  the  late  infamous 
bill,  fhould  incur  the  difpleafure  of  the  party  that 
were  its  avowed  fupporters  :  but  it  is  unjuft,  to 
charge  them  with  an  intention  of  overthrowing 
the  conftitution  of  the  Company ;  fince  it  is  well 
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known,  and  acknowledged  by  all  thofe  belonging 
to  either  party,  who  are  in  the  leaft  degree  con- 
verfant  with  the  fubjecl,  that  the  conftitution  of 
the  Company  is  qlready  overthrown. 

As  a  proof  of  this,  the  Committees  of  both 
fides  now  addrefs  themfelves  to  the  members  of 
the  late  Corporation  of  Surgeons.  Both  parties 
profefs  an  intention  of  refufcitating  the  dormant 
powers  of  the  Corporation  ;  one — by  patent,  the 
other — by  act  of  Parliament.  Whichever  party 
may  fucceed,  and  under  whatever  title  the 
Corporation  may  be  revived,  I  hope  it  will  rife 
again,  like  the  Phosnix,  more  beautiful  and  more 
glorious  from  its  own  afhes ;  and,  like  Antaeus, 
derive  new  vigour  from  every  fall. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  in- 
form thofe  gentlemen,  who  decline  the  office  pro- 
pofed  for  their  acceptance  at  the  general  meeting, 
that  when  the  majority  of  the  meeting  acquiefced 
in  the  nomination  of  hoftile  members,  it  was  for 
the  fake  of  conciliating  difTenfions  which  have 
too  long  prevailed  ;  not  from  a  fear  of  encoun- 
tering thofe  adverfaries  in  a  ftate  of  difcomfiture, 
whom  they  conquered  when  in  all  their  glory. 

FINIS. 
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